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A DAUGHTEE OF HETH. 



CHAPTER I. 



coquette's arrtval. 



The tide of baitle had flowed onward from the 
rillage to the Manse. The retreating party, con- 
sisting of the Minister's five sons, were driven back 
by fair force of numbers, contesting every inch of 
the ground. Hope had deserted them ; and there 
now remained but one chance — to reach the fortress 
of the Manse in safety, and seek the shelter of its 
great stone wall. 

The enemy numbered over a dozen ; and the 
clangonr and clamour of the pursuit waxed strenger 
as they pressed on the small and compact body of 
five. The weapons on both sides were stones picked 
np from the moorland road ; and the terrible aim of 
the Whaup* — the eldest of the Minister's sons — 
had disfignred more than one mother's son of the 
turbulent crowd that pursued. He alone--a long- 

• Anglice, the Lapwing er Green Plover, a wild and shy 
hud^ loring uplying lands near the sea. 
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Icgged Herculean lad of eighteen — ^kept in front of 
his retreating brothers, facing the foe boldly, and 
directing his swift, successive discharges with a 
deadly accuracy of curve upon the noses of the fore- 
most. But his valour was of no avail. All seemed 
over. Their courage began to partake of the 
recklessness of despair. Nature looked as though 
she sympathised with this disastrous fate ; and to 
the excited eyes of the fugitives it appeared that the 
sun was overcast — that the moor aroiind was blacker 
and more silent than ever — and that the far stretch 
of the sea, with the gloomy hills of Arran, had 
grown dark as if with a Coming storm. Thus does 
the human mind confer an anthropomorphic senti- 
ment on all things, animate and inanimate ; a pro- 
found Observation whieh oecurred to Mr. ^neas 
Gillespie, the Schoolmaster, who, being on one occa- 
sion in the town of Ayr, when horseracing or some 
such godless diversion was going forward, and having 
meekly inquired for some boiled eggs in a very small 
and crowded hostelry, the young woman in charge 
indignantly exclaimed, " Losh bless me ! Do ye 
think the hens can remember to lay eggs in all this 
bastle and hurry ?" 

Finally, the retreating party turned and ran — 
ignominiously, pell-mell — until they had gained the 
high stone wall surrounding the Manse. They 
darted into the garden, slammed the door to, and 
barricaded it; the Whaup sending up a peal of 
defiant laughter that made the solemn echoes of the 
old-fashioned house ring again. Outside this shriek 
of joy was taken as a challenge, and the party on the 
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other aide of the wall returned a roar of mingled 
mockery and anger which was not pleasant to hear. 
It meant a blockade and bombardment, witb perhaps 
a fierce assault when the patience of the besiegers 
Bhoold give way. But the Whaup was not of a kind 
to indnlge in indolent security when his enemies 
were mnrmaring hard by. In an incredibly short 
Space of time he and his brothers had wheeled np to 
the, wall a conple of empty barreis, and across these 
was hurriedly thrown a broad plank. The Whaup 
filled his hands with the gravel of the garden walk, 
and jamped np on the board. The instant that his 
head appeared above the wall, there was a yell of 
execration. He had just time to discharge his two 
handfuls of gravel upon the besiegers, when a shower 
of stones was directed at him, and he ducked his 
head. 

" This is famous !" he cried. " This is grand ! 
It beats Josephus ! Mair gravel, Jock — mair gravel, 
Jock !" 

Now, in the Mause of Airlie, there was an edition 
of Josephus* works, in several volumes, which was 
the only profane reading allowed to the boys on 
Sunday. Consequently it was much studied — espe- 
cially the plates of it; and one of these plates 
represented the siege of Jerusalem, with the Romans 
being killed by stones thrown from the wall. No 
sooner, therefore, had the Whaup mounted on the 
empty barreis, than his brothers recognised the 
Position. They were called upon to engage in a 
species of warfare familiär to them. They swiftly 
formed themselves into line, and handed up to the 

B 2 
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Whaup successive supplies of stones and gravel, with 
a precision they could not have exceeded had they 
actually served in one of the legions of Titus. 

The Whaup, however, dared not discharge his 
ammunition with regularity. He had to descend to 
feints ; for he was in a most perilous position, and 
might at any time have had his head rendered 
ainorphous. He therefore from time to time showed 
his hand over the wall ; the expected volley of 
stones followed, and then he sprang up to retnrn 
the compliment with all his might. Howls of rage 
greeted each of his efforts ; and, indeed, the clangoor 
rose to an extraordinary pitch. The besiegers were 
furious. They were in an open position, while their 
foe was well entrenched ; and no man or boy CJin get 
a handful of gravel pitched into his face, and also pre- 
serve his temper. Kevenge was out of the question. 
The sagacious Whaup never appeared when they 
expected him ; and when he did appear, it was an 
iustantaneous up and down, giving them no chance 
at all of doing him an injury. They raved and 
stormed, and the more bitterly they shouted names 
at him, and the more fiercely they heaped insults 
upon him, the more joyously he laughed. The 
noise, without and within, was appalling ; never, 
in the memory of man, had such an uproar resounded 
around the quiet Mause of Airlie. 

Suddenly there was a scared silence within the 
walls, and a rapid disappearance of the younger 
of the besicged. 

" Oh, Tam, here's our faither !" cried one. 

But Tam — elsewhere named the Whaup — was too 
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excited to hear. He was shouting and laughing, 
harling gravel and stones at his enemies, when 

When a IäII, stern-faced, grey-haired man, wbo 
wore a msty black coat and a white neekcloth, and 
who bore in his band, ominously, a borsewhip, 
walked firmly and sedately across the garden. The 
hero of the day was still on the barreis, taunting his 
foes, and helping himself to the störe of ammunition 
which his colleagnes had piled npon the plank. 

" Who's lang-leggit now ? Wbere are the 
Minister's chickens now? Why don't you go 
and wash yonr noses in the burn ?" 

The next moment the Whaup uttered what can 
only be described as a squeal. He had not been 
expecting an attack from the rear ; and there was 
fright as well as pain in the yell which foUowed the 
startling cut across the legs which brought hira 
down. In fact, the lithe curl of the whip round his 
calves was at once a mystery and a horror, and he 
tnmbled rather than jumped from the plank, only to 
find himself confronted by his father, whose threat- 
ening eye and terrible voice soon explained the 
mystery. 

" How daur ye, sir," exclaimed Mr. Cassilis, " how 
daur ye, sir, transform my liouse into a Bedlam ! 
For shame, sir, that your years have brought ye no 
more sense than to caper wi' a lot of schoolboys. 
Hare ye no more respect for yourself — have ye no 
more respect for the College you have come home from 
— than to behave yourself like a farm-callant, and 
make yourself the byword of the neighbourhood ? 
You are worse than the youngest in the house " 
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" I didn't know you were in the Manse/' said the 
Whaup, wondering whither bis brothers had mn, 

" So much the worse — so much the worse," said 
the Minister, severely, "that ye have no better 
guido to your conduct than the fear o' being caught. 
AVhy, sir, when I was your age, I was busier with 
my Greek Testament than with flinging names at a 
wheen laddies !" 

" It was mair than names, as ye might hae ob- 
served from their noses, had ye seen them," remarked 
the Whaup, confidentially. 

Indeed, he was incorrigible, and the Minister 
turned away. His eldest son had plenty of brains, 
plenty of courage, and an excellent physique ; but 
hc could not be brought to acquire a sense of the 
proper gravity or duties of manhood, nor yet could 
he be prevailed on to lay aside the mischievous 
tricks of his youth. He was the terror of the 
parish. It was hoped that a winter at Glasgow 
University would tame down the Whaup ; but he 
returned to Airlie worse than ever, and formed his 
innocent brothers into a regulär band of marauders, 
of whom all honest people were afraid. The long- 
legged daredevil of the Manse, with his boldness, his 
cunning, and his agility, left neither garden, nor 
farm-yard, nor kitchen alone. Worthy villagers 
were tripped up by bits of invisible twine. Mys- 
terious knocks on the window woke them up at the 
dead of night. When they were surprised that the 
patience of their sitting hen did not meet with its 
usual reward, they found that chalk eggs had been 
substituted for the natural ones. Their cats came 
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home with walnut-shells on their feet. Stable doors 
were mystenously opened. Furious bulls were 
foTmd lassoed, so that no man dare approach them. 
The work of the Whaup was everywhere evident — 
it was always the Whaup. And then that young 
gentleman would come quietly into the villagers' 
houses, and chat confidentially with them, and con- 
fide to them his great grief that his younger brother, 
Wattie — notwithstanding that people thought him 
a quiet, harmless, pious, and rather sneaking boy — 
was such a desperate band for mischief. Seme 
believed him ; others reproached him for his wicked- 
ness in blaming his own sins npon the only one of 
the Minister's family who had an appearance of 
Christian humility and grace. 

When the Minister had gone into the house, the 
Whaup — in nowise downeast by his recent mis- 
fortune, although he still was aware of an odd 
Sensation about the legs — mounted once more upon 
the barreis to reconnoitre the enemy. He had no 
wish to renew the fight, for Saturday was his father's 
day for study and meditation ; no stir or sound was 
allowed in the place from morning tili night ; and 
certainly, had the young gentlemen of the Mause 
known that their father was indoors, they would 
have let the village boys rave outside in safety. 
Cool and confident as he was, the Whaup did not 
care to bring his father out a second time ; and so 
he got up on the barricades merely for the sake of 
information. 

The turmoil outside had quieted down, partly 
through the ignominious silence of the besieged. 
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and partly through the appearance of a new object 
of public attention. The heads of the dozen lads 
outside were now tumed towards the village, whence 
there was Coming along the road the Minister's dog- 
cart, driven by his ancient .henchman, Andrew 
Bogue. Beside the driver sat some fair creature in 
fluttering white and blue— an apparition that seldom 
met the yision of the inhabitants of Airlie. The 
Whaup knew that this young lady was his consin 
from France, who was now, being an orphan, and 
having completed her education, Coming to live at 
the Manse. But who was the gentleman behind, 
who sat with his arm flung carelessly over the bar, 
while he smiled and chatted to the girl, who had 
half turned round to listen to him ? 

" Why, it is Lord Earlshope," said the Whaup, 
with his handsome face suddeuly assuming a frown. 
"What business has Earlshope to talk to my 
cousin ?" 

Presently the gentleman let himself down from 
the dog-cart, took off his hat to her who had been 
his companion, and tumed and went along the road 
again. The dog-cart drove up to the door. The 
Whaup, daring his enemies to touch him, went out 
boldly, and proceeded to welcome the new comer to 
Airlie. 

" I suppose you are my cousin," he said. 

" I suppose I am," said the young girl, speaking 
with an accent so markedly French that he looked at 
her in astonishment. But then she, in turn, regarded 
him for a moment with a pair of soft dark eyes, and 
he forgot her accent. He vaguely knew that she 
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had smiled to him — and that the effect of looking at 
her eyes was rather bewildering — as he assisted her 
down from the dog-cart, and begged her to come in 
through the garden. 



CHAPTEB n. 



COQUETTE's RELIGION. 



The Whaup was at once convinced that he had never 
Seen npon earth, nor yet in his Sunday morning 
dreams of what heaven might be like, any creature 
half so beantiful, and bewitching, and graceful, as 
the young girl who now walked beside him. Yet he 
conld not teil in what lay her especial charm ; for, 
regarding her with the eye of a critic, the Whaup 
observed that ehe was füll of defeets. Her face was 
pale and French looking ; and, instead of the roay 
bloom of a pretty country lass, there was a tinge of 
sonthern sun-brown over her complexion. Then her 
hair was in obvious disorder — some ragged ends of 
gilky brown being scattered over her forehead, and 
snnnounted, in Sir Peter Lely fasliion, by a piece of 
dark blue silk ribbon ; while there were big masses 
>)ehind that only partially revealed a shapely sun- 
bnrned neck. Then her eyes, though they were 
dark and expressive, had nothing of the keen and 
merry look of your boiincing country belle. Nor 
was there anything majestic in her appearance; 
althongh, to be sure, she walked with an easo and 
grace which gave even to an observer a sense of 
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suppleness and pleasure. Certainly, it was not her 
voice which had captivated him, for when he at first 
heard her absurd accent, he had nearly burst out 
laughing. Notwithstanding all which, when she 
turned the pale, pretty, foreign face to him, and 
Said, with a smile that lit up the dark eyes and 
showed a glimpse of pearly teeth — "It rains not 
always in your country, then?" — he remarked no 
stiffiness in her speech, but thought she spoke in 
music. He could scarcely answer her. He had 
already succumbed to the spell of the soft eyes and 
the winning voice that had earned for this young 
lady, when she was but four years of age, the unfair 
name of Coquette. 

" Do you know Lord Earlshope ?" he said, 
abruptly. 

She turned to him with a brief glance of surprise. 
It seemed to him that every alteration in her 
manner — and every new position of her figure — was 
an improvement. 

" That gentleman who did come with us ? No ; 
I do not know him." 

" You were talking to him as if you did know 
him very well," said the Whaup, sternly. He was 
beginning to suspect this cousin of his of being a 
deceitful young person. 

" I had great pleasure of speaking to him. He 
speaks French — he is very agreeable." 

"Look here," said the Whaup, with a sudden 
knitting of his brow, " I won't have you talk to 
Earlshope, if you live in this house. Now, mind !" 

" What !" she cried, with a look of amused wonder, . 
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" I do think you are jealous of me already. You 
will make me — what is it called ? vaniteuse. Is it 
not a lark !" 

She smiled as she looked with rather a surprised 
air at her new cousin. The Whaup began to recall 
German legends of the devil appearing in the shape 
of a beautiful woman. 

*' Ladies in this conntry don't use expressions like 
that," Said he; adding scornfully, "K that is a 
French custom, you'd better forget it." 

"Is it not right to say *a lark?'" she asked, 
gravely. " Papa used to say that, and mamma and 
I got mach of our English from him. I will not 
say it again, if you wish." 

" Did you call it English ?" said the Whaup, with 
some contempt. 

At this moment the Minister came out from the 
door of the Manse, and approached his niece. She 
ran to him, took both his hands in hers, and then 
suddenly, and somewhat to his discomfiture, kissed 
him; while in the excitement of the moment she 
forgot to speak her broken English, and showered 
upon him a series of pretty phrases and questions in 
French. 

" Dear me !" he observed, in a bewildered way. 

"She is a witch," said the Whaup to himself, 
Standing by,and observing with an angry satisfac- 
tion that this incomprehensible foreigner, no matter 
what she did or said, was momentarily growing 
more graceful. The charm of her appearance 
increased with every new look of her face, with 
. every new gesture of her head. And then — when 
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she seemed to perceive that her nncle had not nnder- 
stood a Word of her tirade — and when, with a langh 
and a blush, she threw out her pretty hands in a 
dramatic way, and gave ever so slight a shrug with 
her small Shoulders — the picture of her confusion 
and embarrassment was perfect. 

" Oh, she is an actress — I hate actresses !" said 
the Whaup. 

Meanwhile his cousin recovered herseif and began 
to translate into stiff and curious English (watch- 
ing her pronunciation carefully) the rapid French 
she had been pouring out. But her uncle inter- 
rupted her, and said — 

" Come into the house first, my bairn, and we 
will have the story of your journey afterwards. 
Dear me, I began to think ye could speak nothing 
but that unintelligible Babel o' a tongue." 

So he led her into the house, the Whaup foUow- 
ing; and Catherine Cassilis, whom they had been 
taught by letter to call Coquette, looked round 
upon her new home. 

She was the only daughter of the Minister's 
only brother, a young man who had left Scot- 
land in his teens, and never returned. He had been 
such another as the Whaup in his youth, only that 
his outrages upon the decorum of his native village 
had been of a somewhat more serious kind. His 
family were very glad when he went abroad ; and 
when they did subsequently hear of him they heard 
no good. Indeed, a very moderate amount of wildish- 
ness became something terrible when rumoured 
through the quiet of Airlie; and the younger ^ 
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CcBsilia ma looked ou as tlie prodigal son, whom no 
DUO «M nnxions slionld ri-tnrn. At length the 
newB came that he had married eome l'oreigu woman 
— and thia put a (^liniui to hia wickeduess. It is 
^to«« that ttie ciiptaiii of r Greenock ship, having 
Q ftt St. Nazaire, had there met Mr. GasBÜie, wlio 
1 Uken liis coatitryiuan bome to bis lioaae, aome 
^Be« furtlier along the bauka of the Loire. 
I carried to Greeiiock, and to Airlie, tbe 
( tiie MiuUter's brotLer was the moat for- 
r men, Tbe Freiicb lady be had married 
mn et the niost gracinu» tcmperamE'Dt aad had tbe 
rwmiMt looks. 8be hnd brouj^ht her husband a 
fine e»t«te on the Loire, wbere he lived like a foreign 
prin««, not like the brother of a parisb minister. 
Thej had a daughter— an elf, a fairy, with dnrk 

Kl and witching ways^wbo lisped French with 
gn>«tvi»t ease in the world. Old Gavin Gassilis, 
mmist«r, beard, and was secretly rejoiced. He 
espond«d, in bia grave and formal faehion, with 
' Ufl brolhcr ; bnt he. wonld not nndert«kt> a voyage 
toaoonntry tbat had uhaudoned iteelf to infidelity. 
I Ih a Slinister knew no France but the France of the 
^Hivolntion timo; aiul so powerfully had he heen 
^^^Brnupd in hilf yotith by the etories of the worship 
U^f tb« Qoddess nf Reaxon, tbat, wbile the ancient 
1i IftBfpiagrs werp an familiär to bim as bis own, while 
be knew enougb of It&liati tu read the Inferno, and 

Kiitered even tbe technicalitiea of tbe German 
iaits, notbiug would ovtT induce him to study 
. Il was a languftge nbhorred— it had leat 
1 Uie moät monstrouä apostacy of recent timee. 
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The mother and father of Coqnette died within a 
few hours of each other, cut ofiF by a fever which 
was raging over the south of France ; and the girl, 
according to their wish, was sent to a school in the 
neighbourhood, where she remained until she was 
eighteen. She was then transferred to the care of 
her only living relative — Mr. Gtivin Cassilis, the 
parish Minister of Airlie. She had never seen any- 
thing of Scotland or of her Scotch relations. The 
life that awaited her was quite unknown to her. 
She had no dread of the possible consequences of 
removing her thoroughly southem nature into the 
chiller social atmosphere of the north. So far, 
indeed, her journey had been a pleasant one ; and she 
saw nothing to make her apprehensive of the future. 
She had been met at the railway Station by the 
Minister's man, Andrew; but she had no oppor- 
tunity of noticing his more than gloomy tempera- 
ment, or the scant civility he was inclined to bestow 
on a foreign jade who was dressed so that all the men 
turned and looked at her as thongh she had been a 
snare of Satan. For they had scarcely left the 
Station, and were making theif way upward to the 
higher country, when they overtook Lord Earlshope, 
who was riding leisurely along. Andrew — much as 
he contemned the young nobleman, who had not 
the best of reputations in the district — tonched his 
cap, as in duty bound. His lordship glanced with 
a look of snrprise and involuntary admiration at the 
young lady who sat on the dog-cart ; and then rode 
forward, and said — 

** May I have the pleasore of introducing myself 
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to Mr. Cassilis' niece? I hope I am not mis- 
taken." 

With a frankness which appalled Andrew — who 
considered this boldness on the pari of an unmarried 
woman to be indicative of the licentiousness of 
French manners, whereas it was but the natural 
expression of that happy and audacious freedom 
from restraint which the girl was now glad to 
experience — the young lady replied ; and in a few 
minutes Lord Earlshope had succeeded in drawing 
her into a pleasant conversation in her own tongne. 
Nay, when they had reached Earlshope, nothing 
would do for the fair-haired young gentleman but 
that Miss Cassilis must enter the gate and drive 
through the park, which ran parallel with the road. 
He himself was forced to leave bis horse with the 
lodge-keeper, the animal having become myste- 
riously lame on Coming up the hill; but, with a 
careless apology and a laugh, he had jumped on to 
the dog-cart behind, and begged Andrew for a 
** lift " as far as the Mause. 

Andrew thought it was none of bis business. 
Had bis companion been an ordinarily sober and 
discreet young woman, he would not have allowed 
her to talk so familiarly with this graceless young 
nobleman ; but, said the Minister's man to himself, 
they were well met. 

" They jabbered away in their foreign lingo," said 
Andrew, that evening, to bis wifo Leezibeth, the 
housekeeper, "and I'm thinking it was siccan a 
language was talked in Sodom and Gomorrah. And 
he was a' smiles, and she was a' smiles ; and they 
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seemed to think nae sliame o' themselves, goin' 
through a decent country-side. It's a dispensation, 
Leezibeth; tliat's what it is — a dispensation — this 
hussy Coming amang us wi* her French silks and 
her Satins, and her deevlish license o' talkin' like a 
play-actor." 

" Andrew, my man," said Leezibeth, with a tonch 
of spite (for she had become rather a partisan of the 
stranger), " she'U no be the only lang tongue W6 
hae in the parish. And what ails ye at her talking, 
if ye dinna anderstand it ? As for her silks and her 
Satins, the Queen on the throne couldna set them 
off better." 

"Didna I teil ye!" said Andrew, eagerly, "the 
carnal eye is attracted already. She has cuist her ^ 
wiles owre ye, Leezibeth. It's a temptation." i^l 

" Will the body be quiet !" said Leezibeth, with 
rising anger. " He's fair out o' his wits to think 
that a woman come to my time o' life should bft 
thinking o* silks and satins for mysel.' 'Deed, 
Andrew, there's no much fear o' my spending silier 
on finery, when ye never see a bawbee without 
running for an auld stocking to put it in !" 

Oddly enough, Andrew was the only one of them 
who apprehended any evil from the arrival of the ^ 
young girl who had come to pass her life among 
people very dissimilar from herseif. The simplicity 
and frankness of her manner towards Lord Earlshope ^ 
he exaggerated into nothing short of license ; and 
his " dour " Imagination had already perceiyed in 
her some stränge resemblance to the Scarlet Woman, * 
the Mother of Abominations, who sat on the seven 
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liillx ttod mocked at the Baints, Andrew was a 
morbid and morose man, of Secedcr descent ; and lie 
had inhorttod h tiugc >if the old Cameroniaii feeling, 
not often mot witb now-a-days. He feit it incum- 
hent on liim to lie a wirt of living proteat in tlie 
llauHc agBinet tlie tomporising and feeble condition 
of tbeological opiuion he fouad there. He looked 
l^n Mr. CaKäilim os little eise than a " Moderato ;" 
fattd t!Ti>n mado bold, apon rare occusiuna, to confront 
Bfae Miniater bimsßlf. 

w "Andrew," said Mr. Cnssilis oiie day, "yon are 
a rebelüons servant, and one that would intem- 
jiemlidy disturh tbe peaee o' the Cburch." 

" In nowifie. ALnietcr, in nowise," rctorted 
Andrew, with firmueas. "But in maittera apintual 
I will yirli] nbedicuce to no man. TItere is but one 
; in Sion, sir, for a* tbat a dominant and Ema- 
il Eetaybliebment may say." 

'•Tfiots, tiiots," said tbe Minister, t^stily. " Let 
I Establisbmi'ut alone, Andrew. It doea luure 
L'x«l Iban barm, aiirely." 

■' MftyW, waylw," replied Andrew (witb an unconi- 

' rtnblv f<-eling tbat the Eatablishment had snppbed 

':iiu wilh tbe camal advaiitagea of a giKMl Situation), 

)-at I am not wan tliat wonld ruh out tbe ancie'nt 

: r'iilmarkB n' tbe faith whicb onr fatbera mifiered 

if, oiid starvt>d for, and bled for. The auld reUj.'ipn 

> dring ont owro fast as it is, bnt tbere iu etill u 

(t-inuuit </ Jacob smong tho Gentile», and tbey are 

^^aot ■' liktf l\i(iodt>mna, that was a§bam(.>d o' the 

^■batb tliat wu in liim, nnd bided nntil tbe nicbl." 

^bjt vag well, Üieirefore, tbat this f(;arleEf> dunonncer 
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did not hear the following conversation which took 
place between the Minister and bis niece. The 
latter had been conducted by Leezibeth to see the 
rooms prepared for her. With these she was highly 
delighted. A large Chamber, which had served aa 
a dormitory for the boys, was now transformed into 
a sitting-room for her, and the boys* beds had been 
carried into a neighbouring hayloft, which had been 
cleared out for the purpose. In this sitting-room 
she found her piano, which had been sent on some 
days before, and a number of other treasures from 
her Southern home. There were two small Square 
Windows in the room, and they looked oyer the 
garden, with its moss-grown wall, and beyond that, 
over a corner of Airlie moor, and beyond that again, 
over the sloping and wooded country which stretched 
away downward to the western coast. A faint grey 
breadth of sea was visible there, and the Island of 
Arran, with its peaked mountains grown a pale, 
transparent blue, lay along the horizon. 

" Ye might hae left that music-box in France," said 
Leezibeth. " It's better fitted for there than here." 

" I could not live without it," said Coquette, with 
some wonder. 

" Then I'd advise ye no to open it to-day, which 
is a day o' preparation for the solemn Services o* 
the Sabbath. The denner is on the table, miss." 

The young lady went downstairs and took her 
place at the table, all the boys staring at her with 
open mouth and eyes. It was during her talk with 
the Minister that she casually made a remark about 
'* the last time she had gone to mass." 
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Consternation sat npon every face. Even the 
Minister looked deeply shocked, and asked her if sbe 
had been bronght np a Boman. 

" A Catholic ? Yes," said Coquette, simply, and 
yet looking strangely at the faces of the boys. 
They had never before had a Catholic come among 
them imawares. 

"I am deeply grieved and pained," said the 
Minister, gravely. " I knew not that my brother 
had been a peryert from the communion of our 
Chorch — 
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Papa was not a Catholic," said Coquette. 
** Mamma and I were. Bat it matters nothing. I 
will go to yoar church — it is the same to me." 

"But," said the Minister, in amazement and 
horror, " it is worse that you should be so indifferent 
than that you should be a Catholic. Havo you 
neyer been instructed as to the all-importance of 
yourreligiousfaith?" 

" I do not know much — but I will learn, if 
you please," she said. "I have only tried to be 
kind to the people around me — that is all. I 
will learn if you will teach me. I will be what 
you like." 

"Her ignorance is lamentable," muttered the 
Minister to himself; and the boys looked at her 
askance and with fear. Perhaps she was a seeret 
friend and ally of the Pope himself. 

But the Whaup, who had been inclined to show 
an independent contempt for his new cousin, no 
Booner saw her get into trouble, than he startled 
ererybodj by exclaiming, warmly — 

c 2 
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" She has got the best part of all religions, if ehe 
does her best to the people around her." 

" Thomas," said the Minister, severely, " you are 
not competent to jndge of these things." 

Bat Coquette looked at the lad, and saw that bis 
face was burning, and she thanked him with her ex- 
pressive eyes. Another such glance wonld have 
made the Whaup forswear bis belief in the Gnn- 
powder Plot ; and as it was, he began to cherish wild 
notions abont Boman Gatholicism. That was the 
first result of Coquette's arrival at Airlie. 



CHAPTEB m. 

A PENITENT. 

When, on the Sunday morning, Coqnettei having 
risen, dressed, and come into her sitting-room, 
went forward to one of the small Windows, she 
uttered a cry of delight. She had no idea that the 
surroundings of her new home were so lovely. Out- 
side the bright sunlight of the morning feil on the 
Minister's garden and orchard — a somewhat tangled 
mass, it is true, of flower beds, and roses, and apple- 
trees, with patches of cabbage, pease, and other 
kitchen stufiF Alling up every comer. A white rose- 
tree nearly covered the wall of the Manse, and hung 
its leaves round the two Windows; and when she 
opened one of these to let the fresh air rush in, 
there was a scent of roses that fiUed the room in a 
second. 
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But far beyond the precincts of the Manse 
stretched a great landscape, so spacions, so varied, 
that her eye ran over it with increasing delight and 
wonder, and could not teil which part of it were the 
more beantifal. First, the sea. Just over the 
moontains of the distant island of Arran — a speetral 
bloe mass lying along the horizon — there was a con- 
fuaion of clonds that let the sunlight fall down on 
the piain of water in misty, slanting lines. The sea 
was dark, except where those rays smote it sharp 
and clear, glimmering in silver ; while a black 
steamer slowly crept across the lanes of blinding 
light, a mere speck. Down in the south there was 
a small grey cloud, the size of a man's hand, resting 
on the water ; but she did not know that that was 
the rock of Ailsa. Then, nearer shore the white 
waves and the blue sea ran into two long bays, 
bordered by a waste of ruddy sand ; and above the 
largest of these great bays she saw a thin line of 
dark houses and gleaming slates, stretching from 
the old-world town of Saltcoats up to its more 
modern suburb of Ardrossan, where a small fleet of 
ooasting vessels rocked in the harbour. So near 
were these houses to the water, that, from where 
Coquett« stood, they seemed a black fringe or breast- 
work to the land ; and the spire of Saltcoats church, 
rising from above the slates, was sharply defined 
against the windy piain of tumbling waves. 

Then inland. Her window looked south ; and 
before her stretched the fair and fertile Valleys and 
hüls of Ayrshire — undulating Squares and patcbes 
of yellow, intersected by dark green lines of copse 
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running down to the sea. The red flames of the 
Stevenston ironworks flickered in the daylight; 
a mist of blue smoke hung over Irvine and Troon ; 
and, had her eyes known where to look, she might 
have caught the pale grey glimmer of the honses 
of Ayr. As the white clouds sailed across the sky, 
blue shadows crept across this variegated piain 
beneath, momentarily changing its many hues and 
colours ; and while some dark wood would suddenly 
deepen in gloom, lo ! beside it, some hitherto unper- 
ceived cornfield would as suddenly burst out in 
a gleam of yellow, burning like gold in the clear 
light. 

So still it was on this quiet Sunday morning, that 
she could hear the " click " of a grasshopper on the 
warm gravel outside, and the hum of a passing bee 
as it buried itself in one of the white'' roses, and then 
flew on. As she looked away to the south, it seemed 
to her she could hear more. Her eyes refused to 
recognise the beautiful scene before her, and saw 
another which was very diflferent. Was not that 
the plashing of the sea on the sunny coast of 
France? Was not that the sound of chanting in 
the small chapel at Le Groisic, out there at the 
point of land that runs into the sea above the 
estuary of the Loire ? Her mental vision foUowed 
the line of coast running inward — passing the quaint 
houses and the great building yards of St. Nazaire — 
and then, as she followed the course of the broad 
blue river, she came to her own home, high up on 
the bank, overlooking the islands on the stream and 
the lower land and green woods beyond. 
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'' If I Lad a pair of wings," she said, with a laugh, 
"I would fly ayvay." She had determined she 
wonld always speak English now, even to herseif. 

She went to her piano and sat down and began to 
sing the old and simple air that she had sung when 
she left her southem home. She sang of "Nor- 
mandie, ma Normandie;" and the sensitive thrill 
of a rieh and soft contralto voiee lent a singular 
pathos to the air, although she seemed to sing care-> 
lessly, and, indeed, from lightness of heart. Now it 
happened that the Whaup was passing the foot 
of the stair leading np to her room. • At first he 
could not believe his ears that any one was actually 
einging a profane song on the Sabbath morning ; 
büt no sooner had he heard "0 Normandie, ma 
Xurmandie !" than he flew up the stairs, three steps 
at a bound, to stop such wickediiess. 

She did not sing loudly, but he thonght he had 
never heard such singing. He paused for a moment 
at the top of the stair. He listened, and succumbed 
to the temptress. The peculiar penetrating timhre 
of the deep contralto voice pierced him and fixed 
him there, so that he forgot all about his well-meant 
interference. He listened breathlessly, and with 
a certain amount of awe, as if it had been vouch- 
safed to him to hear the singing of angels. He 
remembered no more that it was sinful ; and when 
the girl ceased singing, it seemed to him there was 
a terrible void in the silence, which was alniost 
misery. 

Piesently her fingers tonched the keys again. 
What was this now that filled the air with a nielody 
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which had a stränge distance and tmearthliness 
about it ? She had begnn to play Mozart's Sonata 
in A sharp, and was playing it carelessly enongh ; 
but the Whaup had never heard anything like it 
before. It seemed to him to open with the sad 
stateliness of a march, and he could almost hear 
in it the tread of aerial hosts ; and then there was 
a Suggestion of triumph and joy, falling back into 
that plaintive and measured cadence. It was fall 
of dreams and mystery to him ; he knew no longer 
that he was in a Scotch Manse. But when the girl 
inside the room broke into the rapidity of the first 
Variation, and was indeed provoked into giving some 
attention to her playing, and lending some sharpness 
to her execution, he was reealled to himself. He 
had been deluded by the devil. He would no longer 
permit this thing to go on unchecked. He would at 
once have opened the door and chaEged her to 
desist, but from a sneaking hope that she might 
play something more intelligible to him than these 
variations, which he regarded as impudent and 
paganish — the original melody playing hide-and- 
seek with you in a demoniac fashion, and laughing 
at you from behind a corner, when you thought you 
had secured it. He was lingering in this uncertain 
way when Leezibeth dashed up the stairs. She saw 
him standing there, listening, and threw a glance of 
contempt at him. She banged the door open, and 
advanced into the room. 

"Preserve us a\ lassie, do ye ken what ye're 
doing ? Do ye no ken that this is the Sabbath, and 
that you're in a respectable house ?" 
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The girl tumed ronnd with more wonder than 
alarm in her face. 

" Is it not right to play music on Sunday ?" 

"Sunday! Sunday!" exclaimed Leezibeth, who 
was nearly choking, partly from excitement and 
partly from haying roshed upstairs ; " your heathen- 
ish gibberish accords weel wi* sie eonduct. There is 
nae Sunday for us. We are no worshippers o' Bei 
and the Draugon; and dinna ye teil me that the 
dochter o' the minister's brither doesna ken that it 
is naething less than heathenish to turn a sober and 
respectable house into a Babel o' a theatre on a 
Sabbathmorning " 

At this moment the Whaup made his appearance, 
with his eyes aflame. 

" Plenty, pleuty, Leezibeth !" said he, standing 
out in the middle of the floor. 

" Ma certes," said Leezibeth, turning on her new 
enemy, " and this is a pretty pass ! Is there to be 
nae order in the house because ye are a' won ower 
by a smooth face and a pretty pair o' een ? Is the 
Mause to be tumbled tapsalteery, and made a by word 
0* because o' a foreign hussy ?" 

" Leezibeth," said the Whaup, " as sure's death, 
if ye say another word to my cousin, ye'il gang 
fleein' down that stair quicker than ever ye came up. 
Do ve hear ?" 

Leezibeth threw up her hands, and went away. 
The Mause would soon be no longer fit for a respect- 
able woman to live in. Singing, and dancing, and 
play-acting on the Sabbath iiioruing — after all, 
Andrew was right. It would have been a merciful 
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dispensation if the boat that brought this Jezebel to 
the country had foundered in sight of its shores. 

Then the Whaup turned to Coquette. "Look 
here," said he, "I don*t mean to get into trouble 
more nor I can help. Leezibeth is an authority in 
the Manse, and ye*ll hae to make friends wi' her, 
Don't you imagine you can play music here or do 
what ye like on the Sabbath — for youll have to be 
like the rest — gndeness gracious 1 what are ye 
crying for ?" 

" I do not know," she. said, turning her head aside. 
" I thank you for your kindness to me." 

" Oh," said he, with a tremendous flush of red to 
bis face — for her tears had made him valiant — 
" is that all ? Look here, you can depend on me. 
When you get into trouble, send for me. If any 
man or woman in Airlie says a word to you, by 
jingo ! I'U punch their head !" 

With that she turned and looked at him with 
laughter like sunshine struggling through the tears 
in her eyes. 

Is it English — -ponche sare hade ?" 
Not as you pronounce it," he said, coolly. " But 
as I should show them, if they interfered wi' you, 
it's very good English, and Scotch, and Irish all put 
together." 

On Sunday morning Mr. Cassilis had bis break- 
fast by himself in bis study. The family had theirs 
in the ordinary breakfast room, Leezibeth presiding. 
It was during this meal that Coquette began for the 
first time to realise the fact that there existed 
between her and the people around her some terrible 
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and inexplicable difference which shnt her out from 
them. Leezibeth was cold and distant to her. The 
boys, all except the Whaup, who manfully took her 
pari, looked curiously at her. And with her peculiar 
sensitiveness to outward impressions, she began to 
ask herseif if there was not some cause for this 
suspicion on their part. Perhaps she was, unknown 
to herseif, more wieked than others. Perhaps her 
ignorance — as in this matter of music, which she 
had always regarded as harmless — had blinded her 
to the fact that there was something more demanded 
of her than the simple, and innocent, and joyous life 
she believed herseif to have led. These doubts and 
anxieties grew in proportion to their vagueness. 
Was she, after all, a dangerous person to have come 
among these religious people ? Andrew would have 
been rejoiced to know of these agitating thoughts : 
she was awakening to a consciousness of sin. 

Scarcely was breakfast over than a message was 
brought that Mr. Cassilis desired to see bis niece 
privately. Coquette rose up, very pale. Was it 
now that she was to have explained to her the 
measure of her own godlessness, that seemed to be 
a Imrrier between her and the people among whom 
she was to live ? 

She went to the door of the study and paused 
there, with her heart beating. Alroady she feit like 
a leper that stood at the gates, and was afraid to 
talk to any passer-by for fear of a cruel repulse. 
She opened the door, with downcast look, and 
entered. Her agitation prevented her from spcak- 
ing. And then, having raised her eyes, and seeing 
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before her the tall grey-haired Minister seated in bis 
cbair, she suddenly went forward to bim, and flung 
berself at bis feet, bursting into a wild fit of weeping, 
and burying ber face in bis knees. In broken speecb, 
interrupted by wild sobbing and tears, sbe implored 
bim to deal gently witb ber if sbe bad done wrong. 

"I do not know," sbe said, "I do not know. 
I do not mean to do wrong. I will do wbat you teil 
me — but I am all alone bere — and I cannot live 
if you are angry witb me. I will go away, if you 
like — perbaps it will be better if I go away, and 
not vex you any more." 

" But you bave not vexed me, my lassie — you 
bave done no wrong tbat I know of," be said, putting 
bis band on ber bead. " Wbat is all tbis ? Wbat 
does it mean ?" 

Sbe looked up to see wbetber tbe expression of bis 
face corresponded witb tbe kindness of bis voice. 
Sbe saw tbere notbing but kindliness in tbe rugged 
grey lines, and tbe ordinary sternness of tbe deep- 
set eyes was replaced by a profound pity. 

"I cannot teil you in Englisb — in Frencb I 
could," sbe said. " Tbey speak to me as if I was 
difierent from tbem, and wicked, and I do not know 
in wbat. I tbougbt you wisbed to reproacb me. 
I could not bear tbat. If I do wrong witbout know- 
ing, I will do better if you will teil me — but I 
cannot live all by myself, and tbink tbat I am 
wicked, and not know. If it is wrong to play music, 
I will not play any more music. I will ask Lissie- 
bess to pardon me my illness of tbis morning, wbicb 
I did not know at all." 
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i Tbe Minister smiled. 

" So you hftvo Ijet'o plajing music tliis morning, 
Hkd Lt'pzibcrtli li&s otopped yon. I hope elie was not 
I blame in her speech, for to her it would seeni 
fvrjr IhiIdous to lieur profaue music ou tbe Sabbath. 
' idood. we all of ns in Scntlanii cousider that thf 
tbbath shonld be devotod to ineditation and wor- 
, uot to idlenoss or aniuBenioiit ; and ye vÜl 
kobtlcM come to oouaider it uo great liardatiip to 
liat yoor piano one day out o' the aeven. Bnt I 
at for ye tliie morning wi' quito anotlier pnrpose 
3 to ecold ye for ]ia?ing fallen thruagh ignorauce 
Ento * fault, of wliich, indeed, 1 kiiew notbing." 

He nuw b^gan to unfold to her tbe serious per- 
lexity wlitch bad beeii caused bim by tbe fact of 
^r liaving beon brougbt up a Koman Catbolic. On 
_ ! onc band, he bad a saered duty to perform to 
Iwr M bt'iug almoat ber aole snrviving relätion ; but 
OB the olber band, was be juatifitd in snpplanting 
witb anotber faitli tbat faitb in wbicb ber motber 
had deüircd her to remaiu ? Tbe Minister bad beeil 
iorioiuly tronblcd ubont tluB mtitter, and wisbed to 
bare it settled before be permitted her to go to 
ihtireh vith the reet of bis family. He was a 
tipulonKly i'onscientioua man. Tbey used to say 
f htm in Airlie that if Satan, in argaing with him, 
B &U into a trap, Mr. Cassilis woold scom to 
intage of any mere slip of the tongne — a 
^^^^ r lectitnde not invariably met with in reli- 
guns äiaputes. When, therefore, tbe Minister aaw 
pU^-od in bis bandg a williug convert, be would uot 
■ccept of tbe conTcreiou niibont explaiuing to her 
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all the bearings of the case, and pointing out to her 
cleärly what she was doing. 

Coquette solved the difficulty in a seeond. 

" H mamma were here," she said, " she would go 
at once to your chureh. It never mattered to us — 
the chureh. The diflference — or is it diflferation you 
do say in English ? — was nothing to us ; and papa 
did not mind, I will go to your chureh, and you 
will teil me all what it is right. I will soon know 
all your religion," she added, more cheerfully, " and 
I will sing those dreadful slow tunes which papa used 
to sing — to make mamma laugh." 

" My brother might have been better employed," 
said the Minister, with a frown ; but Coquette ran 
away, light-hearted, to dress herseif to go with 
the others. 

The Whaup was a head taller when he issued out 
of the Mause, by the side of his new cousin, to go 
down to the little chureh. He was her protector. 
He snubbed the other boys. To one of them — 
Wattie the sneak — he had administered a sharp 
cuff on the side of the head, when the latter, on 
Coquette being summoned into the study, remarked 
confidentially, " She's gaun to get her licks ;"* and 
now, when the young lady had come out in all the 
snowy brightness of her light summer costume, 
Wattie revenged himself by murmuring to his com- 
panions — 

" Doesha she look like a play-actress ?" 

So the small pfocession passed along the rough 
moorland road until they drew near the little grey 

• AngliceSk Vfhippiag, 
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church and its graveyard of rude stones. Towards 
this point converged the scattered twos and threes 
now visible across the moor and down in the village 
— old men and women, young men and maidens, 
aU in their best Sunday " braws." The dissonant 
bell was sounding harshly; and the boys, before 
going into the gloomy little building, threw a last 
and wistfnl glance over the broad moor, where the 
bronzed and the yellow butterflies were fluttering 
in the sonlight, and the bees drowsily humming in 
the heather. 

They entered. Every one stared at Coquette, 
as they had stared at her outside. The boys could 
not anderstand the easy self-composure with which 
she followed the Whaup down between the small 
wooden benches, and took her place in the Minister 's 
pew. There was no confusion or embarrassment 
in her manner on meeting the eyes of the lot of 
strangers. 

" She*s no feared," said Wattie, to his neighbour. 

When Coquette had taken her seat, she knelt 
down and covered her face with her hands. The 
Whaup touched her arm quickly. 

** Ye maunna do that," said he, looking round 
anxiously to-see whether any of the congregation 
had witnessed this piece of Eomish superstition. 

That look round dashed from his lips the cup of 
pleasure he had been drinking. Looking at both 
himself and C!oquette, he met the eyes of Lord 
Earlshope ; and the congregation had not seen 
anything of Coquette's kneeling, for they had 
tumed from her to gaze on the no less startling 
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phenomenon of Lord Earlshope occnpying bis 
family pew, in which he had not been seen for 
many years. 



CHAPTEK IV. 

AN UNEXPECTED VISTTOR. 

CoQUETTE did not observe tbe presence of Lord 
Earlshope for some time. She was much engaged 
in the seryice, which was quite new to her. First 
of all, the Minister rose in bis pulpit and read out 
a psalm ; and then, under bim, tbe precentor rose, 
and begun, all by himself, to lead off tbe singing in 
a strong, harsb voice, which had but little music 
in it. The tune was " Drumclog ;" and as Coquette 
listened, she mentally grouped its fine and impres- 
sive melody with chords, and thought of the wonder- 
fal strength and sweetness that Mendelssohn could 
have imparted to that bare skeleton of an air. Tbe 
people groaned ratber than sung — there was not 
even an attempt at part-singing. The men merely 
followed tbe air an octaye lower, exeept when they 
stmck into quite a different key, and produced snch 
dissonances as are indescribable. If tbe use of the 
piano were not entirely proscribed, she promised 
to herseif that she would show the Wbaup next 
morning the true character of that simple and noble 
air which was being so cruelly ill-treated. 

There followed a long extempore prayer, and 
another psalm — sang to the melancholy " Golesbill " 

knd then there came the sermon. She tried hard 
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to nnderstand it, bat she could not. It was an 
tarnest and powerfui appeal ; but it was so clothed 
in the imagery of the Jewish prophets — so füll of 
the technical phrases of the Scotch preachers — that 
she could not follow it. Her English had been 
<;hiefly gathered from the free and easy conversation 
of her father, and even that had been modified by 
the foreign pronnnciation of her mother; so that 
such phrases as " the fnlfilment of the covenant," 
"girdinguptheloins," "awakening untograce," and 
«o forth, conveyed no meaning to her whatever. In 
rspite of her best endeavours she found herseif dream- 
ing of the Loire — of St. Nazaire, of Gu^rande, of the 
■aüi plains that lie between that town and Le Croisic, 
and of the Breton peasants in their white hragous- 
hrcu and wide hats, making their pilgrimages to the 
<?hurch of Notre Dame de Murier. 

The sight of Lord Earlshope had made the Whanp 
lx)th savage and wicked. He proposed to Wattie to 
play "Neevie, neevie, niek-nack" — an oflfer whicli 
Wattie looked upon as the direct instigation of the 
devil, and refused accordingly. 

When, at last, Coquette caught the eyes of Lord 
Earlshope fixed upon her, she was surprised to see 
him so intently regarding her. There was some- 
thing wistful, too, in bis look ; bis face bearing an 
«'xpreesion of seriousness she did not expect to find 
in it. During the brief period in which he talked to 
her he had left upon her the impression of bis being 
nierely a light-hearted young man, who had winning 
vays, and a gooddealof self-confidence. But the fact 
is, she had paid no very great attention to him, and 
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eyen now was not disposed to look upon his fixed gaze 
as anything beyond a mere accident. She turned her 
eyes aside ; tried once more to foUow the sermon ; and 
again snbsided into dreaming of Bourg de Batz and the 
Square pools of the salt plains, with the ancient walls 
of Gn^rande fiUing np the horizon of her imagination. 

When the service wad over, and they had got 
ontside, the Whanp bnndled them off on the road 
towards the Manse with but little ceremony, taking 
care that Coquette shonld be in front. 

'' What has changed yon ?" she said, in some 
surprise. " I did think you were good friends with 
me on coming to the church." 

"Never mind," he said abruptly; and then he 
added, sharply, "Did you see Lord Earlshope there ?" 

" Yes, I did see him." 

" What business had he there ?" 

" People go not to the church for business," she 
said, with a laugh. 

" He has not been in that pew for years," said 
the Whaup, gloomily. 

" Perhaps he is becoming a good man," she said, 
lightly, making a careless effort to catch a butterfly 
that fluttered before her face. 

" He has plenty to alter then," said the Whaup, 
bitterly. 

" Quel drole de grand enfant ! Wattie," she said, 
turning to the Whaup's brother, "will you run 
with me to the house ?" 

She held out her band. 

" No, m no," said Wattie. " Ye are a Roman, 
and can get absolution for a' the ill ye dae." 
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II will, an' ye Hke," aaid the yonngest of the 
b«r8, DoQgal, timidly , 

" Com« aloiig, then !" 

8he (ook lii» band, and, before Leezibeth or 
Andrew ooiild interfere, they were fleeing aloag the 
roagfa roud towftrda the Mause, far iii front of the 
»tbera. Doagal, yoang as he was, waa a swift 
mDDcr; l>nt the foreign lassie beat him, and wa» 
(-■Tidently helping him. AU at once Dgugal was 
M-en to stnmble and roll forwatd. Coquette 
made k desperate cffort to aave him, biit in vam ; 
and wbile he feil proue npon the groand, ehe was 
bnmght iiearly on her knees. The little feilow got 
n[>, lookhtg eadly at one of bis liands, whiefa was 
biully srratched with the gruTel. He looked at her, 
loi\ dnmbly; clenehing bis Ups to koep bmiBelf 
from crytng, althoogh the tearn would gatber in 
hu eyes. In an instant sbe had OTerwbelmcd him 
with pitying careBses, and soft French phrases of 
FDdnrm«iit. whlli.« ehe carcfully smoothcd bis torn 
band witl) her bandk<>rchiüf. 

" Yon will come with me to my room, and I will 
bod H for yon." 

Shft «uried bim off before the otliera had arrived 
tnd wasbcd biK band, and pat cold cream oo it, and 
t»vc Lim a wholu box of Frencb chociilate— a dutnty 
«hieb h« had never eeen before, bnt whicb be 
cpi^ily AppT(iciat«d. Tben she said, 

•' (.'««ne »long, now, and I will sing yon Bomething. 
-'.Im ! no, I mnst not open my piano any more." 

It wag tbe firat ttme Dongal had cver beard any- 
i-udy «ay " alas !" — u word wbii'li Coqoette bad 
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picked up from her English books. He began to 
distrust all this kindness and all these fascinating 
ways. Wbat Coquette knew of English was more 
English than Scotch in pronnnciation, Now, eyery- 
body in Airlie was aware of the curions fact that 
all actors and public singers, and such people, 
generally, as liye by their wits, were English ; and 
an English accent was therefore in itself suspicious. 
If this young lady in the white mnslin dress, with 
the blue ribbons in her black hair, was not actually 
French she was English, which was only a shade 
less deplorable. Dougal accepted the brown and 
sweet little balls of chocolate with some compunction, 
and hoped he was doing no mortal sin in eating 
4;hem. 

After the " interval," as it was technically called, 
they had to go to church again, and here Coquette's 
patience nearly gaye way. Nor was the Situation 
rendered less grieTous by the Whaup informing her 
severely that in Airlie there was no such thing as 
idle Walking about on the Sabbath — that the whole 
of the afternoon she would not even be permitted to 
go into the garden, but would have to sit indoors 
and read a " good book." The Whaup was not ill- 
pleased to haye to conyey this information : he 
fancied Lord Earlshope might be prowling about. 

There was a " tea dinner " at four o'clock, consist- 
ing exclusively of cold meats, with tea added. There- 
after, the whole family sat down in solemn silence 
to their books — the list being the Bible, the Shorter 
and Longer Gatechisms, Hutcheson's Exposition, 
Dr. Spurstow on the Promise, the Christian's 
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Cliarter, Bishop Downham on tlie Govenant of Grace 
(tbese last '' printed for Ralph Smüh, at the BiMe 
in Camhiir*), and Josephus. By this copy of 
Joeephus there hangs a tale. 

Dongal, remembering that business of tbe cboco- 
late, came over to Coquette, and whispered — 

" If ye are freends wi' the Whaup, he'll show ye 
the third vollam o' Josephus." 

Indeedy the boys manifested the most lively 
curiosity when the Whaup appeared bearing the 
third Tolmne of Josephus in bis band. They seemed 
to forget the sunlight outside, and the fresh 
air of the moor, in watching this treasure. The 
Whaup sat down at the table — the Minister was 
seated at the upper end of the room, in bis arm- 
chair — and the third volume of Josephus was 
opened. 

Coquette perceived that some mystery was abroac*. 
The boys drew more and more near to the Whaup, 
and were apparently more anxious to see the third 
volume of Josephus than anything eise. She ob- 
served also that the Whaup, keeping the board of 
the Tolume up, never seemed to turn over any 
leaves. 

She, too, overcome by feminine curiosity, drew 
near. The Whaup looked at her — suspiciously at 
iirst, then he seemed to relent. 

" Have ye read Josephus ?' he said aloud to her. 

" No," said Coquette. 

" It is a most valuable work," said the Minister 
from the upper end of the room (the Whaup 
started), " as giving corroboration to the sacred 
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writings from one who was not an advocate of the 
tnith." 

Coqaette moved her chair in to the table. The 
Whanp carefully placed the volome before her. 
€he looked at it, and beheld — two white mice ! 

The mystery was solved. The Whanp had 
daringly cnt out the body of the volnme, leaving 
the boards and a margin of the leayes all round. 
In the hole thos formed reposed two white n^ice, 
in the feeding and petting of which he spent the 
whole Snnday aftemoon, when he was snpposed to 
be reading diligently. No wonder the boys were 
anxious to see the third volume of Joaephns; and 
when any one of them had done a particular fayour 
to the Whanp, he was allowed to have half an hour 
of the valnable book. There were also two or three 
leaves left in front ; so that, when any dangerous 
person passed, these leaves could be shut down over 
the cage of the mice. 

They were thus engaged when Leezibeth suddenly 
opened the door, and said — 

" Lord Earlshope would speak wi' ye, sir." 

Astonishment was depicted on every conntenance. 
From time immemorial no visitor had dared to invade 
the sanctity of Airlie Manse on a Sabbath afternoon. 

" Show him into my study, Leezibeth," said the 
Minister. 

" By no means," said his Lordship, entering ; " I 
would not disturb you, Mr. Gassiiis, on any account. 
I have merely called in to say a passing word to you, 
although I know it is not good manners in Airlie to 
pay Visits on Sunday." 
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^^^^^^^^^^^^pHüp is doubtlcas aware," returned 

^^^^0^U9^BBf^^^7' " ^^^ ^^ '^ ^'^^ ^^^ consideratioii 

of good mtnoets gars us keop the Sabbath inviolate 

from eastotus wHiuh on otlier days are lawful aiid 

praieewortliy." 

"I know, I know," said the young geutleman, 
good-iutaredly, and UkiQg bo Uttte notice of tbe 
hint u to sppropriate a chair ; " bnt you mnst 
blam« my English edncation if I fall short. Indeed, 
it HUnck me tliia morniDg tbat I b&ve of late betu 
rmÜi«r r«miss in attending to my dutieR, and I made 
a Bort of resolve to do better. You woald see I was 
at churcli to-day." 

" You could not havo been in a more fitting place/' 
Mud tbe SCinister. 

Hr. Cassilis, despite tbe fact tbat be waa talking 
to the patron of tbe living — Lord EarlxLupe's fatbt-r 
bad presentttd tum to tbe parisb of Äirlie — was cut 
dispoeed to be too graciona to tbis yonng man, 
wboH nuumer of conduct, althongb in no way 
openly sinfiil, bad been a scandal to tbe neigbbonr- 

hood. 

" Hell b»vo a beavy reckonin' to settle i' tbe next 
worlV Andrew naed to say, " be be lord or no lord, 
What think ye, sira, o' a yonng man tbat rcads licht 
bookii and smokes cigaors frae tbe rieing u' tbe suu 
CVC& tili thu ganging doon o' the aame ; and roamn 
ahout ou the Lords day breaking in e. wbecn 
pouit«ra ?" 

The boya looked on tbis Tiait of Lord Earlsbopo 
H • bleasml r<4ief from tbe monotony of the Sunday 
aftemnoa; and wbile tbey kept tbeii eye« steudily 
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(lirected on tlieir liookn, listened eagerly to vihul Iie 
had to Büy. Tbis amusement Jid not last long. 
HiB Lordsliip — scurcely tating any notice of 
Coquetto in bis talk, tbougli ho eometimeB looked 
at her by chance — spoke ehielly of Bome repairs Id 
the cbnrcb wbich be was williiig to aid with s eub- 
Ecription; and, baving thiis pleaeed the Minister^ 
meutioned that Earlsbope itself Lad been under- 
going repairs and redecoration. 

" And I havp no neighbonra but yourselves, 
Mr. Caesilis, to aee onr new grandenr. Will yoa 
not pay Earlshope a vieit? What do you B»y 
to Coming over, tbe wbole of yon, to-morrow fore- 
noon, and seeing what I bave done ? I dare say 
Mrs, Graham will be able to get some refreabmcnt 
for you ; and I sbonld like your niece^wbom I had 
the pleasnre of seeing oc her way here — to give- 
me ber opinion ahout an organ Bcut mo from abroad. 
Wbat do you eay ? I am snre tlie boys will enj»y 
a boliday in tbe gronnds, and be able to find amuse- 
ment for themselves." 

If the VTbanp dared to have spokeii, be wonlit 
have reftised in indignant torms, The otbor boys 
were delighted witb tbe prospeet— slthough they 
were still enpposed to be reading, Coqnette mert-ly 
looked ftt Mr. Cassilis, apparently wiiboiit mucli 
interest, awaiting bis anawer. 

Hr. Cassilis reptied, in grare and dignified terms 
of courtesy, that he wonld be proud to avail him- 
self of bis Lordship's iuvitation ; aud added that he 
hoped this re-establishment of tbe relutions whicb 
had existed betweeii Earlshope and tbe Manse in tho 
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time of bis Lordship's father meant that he, the 
present Lord Earlshope, intended io come oftener 
to church than had been his wont of late. The 
hint was conyeyed in very piain langnage. The 
yoong gentleman, howeyer, took it in good part,. 
and speedily bade tbem good eyening. He bowed ta 
Coqaette as be passed ber, and sbe returned bis 
obeisance, witb ber eyes fixed on tbe ground. 



CHAPTER V. 



OOQUETTES MÜSIC. 

What was tbis great nishing and wbistling nois& 
that filled tbe girl's ears as tbe ligbt of tbe morning 
— entering by a small window wbicb bad no sort of 
blind or sbutter — feil on ber face and opened ber 
confused eyes to its glare ? Sbe bad been dreaming 
of Earlsbope. Dreams are but rechauffees of past 
experiences; and tbis gbostly Earlsbope tbat sb& 
visited in ber sleep was a Frencb Earlsbope. Tbe 
broad blue Loire ran down a Valley in front of it. 
Tbere were bills for a background wbicb bad long 
ierraces of vines on tbem. From tbe Windows sbe 
coold see tbe steamers — mere dots witb a long 
serpent trail of smoke bebind tbem — creep into tbe 
baven of St. Nazaire ; and far over tbe sea lay tbe 
calm sammer stillness of a soutbern sky. 

Sbe awoke to find berself in Scotland. Tbe^ 
Manae sbook in tbe wind. Tbere was a roaring 
of rain on tbe slates and tbe window panes, and. 
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a hissing ontside of the deluge that was pouring 
a red stream down the moorland road. Fierce gusts 
from the Bouth-west flew about the house, and 
howled in the chimney overhead; and great grey 
masses of clond, riyen by the hurricane, came up 
from OTer the sea and swept across the moor. The 
loom was cold and damp. When she had got up 
and partly dressed, she went to the window. Along 
the horizon there was a thin black line, dull as lead, 
which was all that was yisible of the sea. The 
monntains of Arran had entirely disappeared, and in 
their place was » wall of grey Tapour. Flying 
before the blast came huge yolumes of smoke-like 
cloud, and eyery now and again their lower edges 
would be torn down by the wind and thrown upon 
the moor in heayy, slanting torrents of rain ; while 
there was a sonnd of mshing streams eyerywhere, 
and the trees and shrnbs of the garden stood bent 
and dark in the gleaming wet. 

" No Earlshope for ye to-day," said the Whanp, 
with ill-disgoised glee, when she went downstairs 
to breakfast. 

" I am not sorry. What a dreadful chill country !'* 
said Coquette, who was trembling with cold. 

" Would you like a fire ?" said the Whaup, 
eagerly. 

** A fire, indeed !" cried Leezibeth, as she entered 
with the tray. " A fire in the middle o' summer ! 
We haye na been brought up to sie luxuriös in this 
pairt o' the country." 

" I am not very cold," said Coquette, sitting down 
in a comer, and trying to keep herseif from shivering. 
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The Whanp walked ont of the room. He was too 

aogrjr to epeak. He looked once at Leezibeth oii 

^^R going ont, and tLere was a blaze of ooger in Im 

^V The Kinisier came in to breakfast, and the; all 
sat doirn- — all bat the Wbanp. 

" Wliere is Thomaa ?" said Mr. Caaailia. 

The repl; «an a »lirill scream &om Leezibetb, 

Iwlio was appareutly at tlie door. At tliis uiometit 
a wild crackling aud sputtering of tire was heard 
ovi;rbead, and aa everybody ruahed to tlie passuge, 
difnae TolumeB of emoke came rolling down tbe 
stairs, blonn bj the carronts above. Leezibetb had 
flown apetairs on first perceiving thia srnt-U of 
borniiig. Tbere, in Coquette's parlour, ehe caught 
Bgfat of the Whanp workiug like a demon within 
elouds of beary aiid pungeut smoke wbich hud fiUed 
Ib« room, blown outwurda by the fierce curients 
Coming down tbe chimney. Witb another cry of 
•lärm Leezibetb dart«d into tbe ueaiest bedroom, 
and broagbt out a ewor of water, wbicb sbe dia- 
charg«d at tbe blazing mass of newepapera aud 
lampa of woo<l tbat the Wbanp had cramoied into 
the BDiall grate. 

" Woald yc sei fire to tbe bonsß ? Would ye aet 
fire to the hunse?" sbe eiied — and, iudeed, it looked 
R if tbe houfio wore on äre. 
" Yv», I woiild," ßhonted the denion in tbe smoko, 
^raiber tban kill anylwxly wi' cold." 

"Ob, it's that lasHie — it's tliat laaaie," cried 

lezibeth, " that'U be tbe riiia o' na u'." 

\Vbea asaiatance came, and tbe firu wae Gually 
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subdued, both the Whaup and Leezibeth were epec- 
tacles to haye awakened the ridicule of gods an^ 
men. The effect of the deluge of water had been 
to send up a cloud of dust and ashes with the^ 
smoke ; and their faces were tattooed so that even 
Mr. Cassilis — for the first time these many years — 
borst into a fit of laughter. Eyen Wattie laughed, 
seeing which, the Whaup charged at him, caught 
him by the waist, and carried him bodily down- 
stairs and out through the rain to the yard, where 
he made him work the iron handle of the pump. 
When the Whaup made his appearance at the break- 
fast table he was clean ; but both himself and hii» 
brother were rather damp. 

Mr. Cassilis severely reprimanded his eldest son ; 
but he ordered Leezibeth to light a fire in Mis.s 
Cassilis' room nevertheless. The wind had somewhat 
abated, and the clouds had gathered for a stoady 
downpour. Leezibeth went to her appointed task 
with bitterness of heart, but she comforted herseif 
with texts. As she stuffed the unconsumed remnante^ 
of the Whaup*s bonfire into the grate, she uttered 
a denunciation of the luxury and idleness which were 
appearing for the first time in this godly house. 

" But we," she muttered to herseif, " who are the 
poor o' this world, rieh in faith, and heirs o' the 
kingdom, mann bide and sufier. We mann e'en be 
the servants o' such as this woman that has come 
amongst us — such as lie upon beds of ivory, and 
Stretch themselyes upon their couches, and eat the 
lambs out of the flock, and the calves out of the 
midst of the stall ; that chant to the sound of the 
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Tiol, and inTent to themselves instrnments of mnsic, 
like David ; that drink wine in bowls, and anoint 
themselves wi' the chief ointments: but they are 
not grieved for the affliction of Joseph." 

Yet even these consolations did not quite allay 
the Irritation of her mind ; for a big tom cat that 
belonged to the honse having approached her elbow 
too confidently, suddenly received a '^skelp" that 
sent him flying across the room and down the stairs 
as if the spirits of a legion of dogs were porsuing 
him. 

Airlie Manse was destined that day to be given up 
to the soond of the viol and other heathenish re- 
joicings. All thought of getting to Earlshope was 
abandoned; and shortly after breakfast Coquette 
invited Mr. Gassiiis and the boys to her sitting- 
room, promising to play something for them. 
Cnstom made the Minister hesitate for a moment. 
Was not dance mnsic very near daneing, whieh he 
regarded as a profane and dangerous amusement ? 

" I wish to play for yon — what you call it ? — the 
tune of the church yesterday, as it should be sung. 
Will yöu hear it from me ?" 

No objection conld be taken to sacred mnsic. The 
Minister led the way to the room, and the boys sat 
down silently, looking ronnd with curiosity and awe 
npon the stränge bits of foreign adornment and 
luxnry which Coqnette had already placed about the 
room. The fire was bnrning brightly, the rain 
battering on the panes ontside. Coquette sat down 
to the piano. 

The Minister did not know at first that he was 
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listening to the öld and familiär air of *' Drumclog." 
It seemed to him the cry of a great snpplication — 
sad, yeaming, and distant, as if it came from a far 
moor half hidden in mist. It Bounded like the 
Boftened and yarions yoices of a great mnltitnde 
made harmonions and pathetic by distance. But 
when she smote firmer chords, and with a resonant 
and powerful bass, let the clear treble ring ont 
triumphantly, he recognised "Dnunclog." It was 
a ßong of victory now— the war cry of a host moyed 
by intense religions enthnsiasm — there was a joyous 
thanksgiying in it, and the olear Toices of women 
and children. It seemed to him to represent a 
tnmnlt of rejoicing — set in measnred and modulated 
mnsio — that rose like one sweet, streng yoice. Then 
again the chords were softened, and the air changed 
to a wail. He conld almost see the far moor, and 
the dead lying on it, with women wringing their 
hands, and yet thanking Grod for the yictory. 

" It is wonderftt', wonderfn'," he said, when 
Coquette had ceased playing, " the power o* a dumh 
instrument to speak such stränge things." 

He was surprised to find that this carnal invention 
of music had awoke such profonnd emotion within 
him. He waited to see if the girl herseif were 
a£Fected as she had a£Fected him; bnt Coquette 
tumed ronnd and said, lightly, '^ It is a good air, 
but your church people they do not sing it. They 
groan, groan, groan all the same air — no counter- 
singing, no music." 

"But you would make any tune, however bad, 
sound well," said the Whaup, warmly. " To every 
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oae note yoa gire fotir or five otber notes, all 
in hkrmony. Ko wonder it sounds vell. It ie no 
ti'8t. Play US some of yoar foreign music, tbat we 
uuiy compare it." 

TLe boys lookcd at the Wliaup witb astonülimciit : 
he waa becoming an orator. 

So ehe played them tlie Cujus atifmam, and for tHe 
fiffit ttme in ite history tbe Mause of Airlic vaa 
I^Auoded witb tliat sonorous and brilliant mnaic fhnt 
i charmcd tlie hcarts of mQUitudec. Slie played 
n tlie myetic melodies of tbe Hochzeilmarach, and 
Ihey tbonght tbat theee also were the eipression of 
\ aiibliino devotional exaltation. Indecd, the boys 
regardnl tliose piece» witb something of awe and 
There was an nnholy smock of organ-playing 
i&d Romanisin about Coqoette's Performances. Had 
I not transformed tbe decont and sober tnne of 
" DniiDclog " into a mase, or chant, or some encb 
I Tagne portion of Catbolic ordiiiances? Wattie was 
L in posaeü.non of an ingeuions littte book on " VarJous 
"Portu» of Idolatry;" and — the first plate representJag 
he buming at the stake of a "Popitib witcb," — he 
1 poiuted out fo hia brotbers that the black nnd 
nofniw hair of tbe young womaa lii tbe äames very 
■ach re«embled the hair of Coquette. It was bot 
\ saggcatioü, yet Rnbbie, anotber of tbe brotbers, 
CxpreHa«d the belief tbat tbere wero witchea in these 
liny« alito, that they were emisBariea of the " deevil," 
and that it bchoved ovory one wlio wished to save 
hia boqI to gnard against anch fieoda in disgniee, and, 
■bor«* all, nover to rcyieat any cbarm after tbeni 
towKxda Iwelvc of tbu night. 
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Coquette rose from the piano. 

" Who iß going to play for me now ?" she said, 
looking at the boys. 

A loud gnffaw ran down the line of them — the 
notion of a boy being able to play on the piano was 
irresistibly ludicrous. 

Have you not learned at the school?" she asked. 

Ton mnst know some pieces to play." 

" Frenchmen may learn to play the piano," said 
the Whaup, with an air of calm superiority, " but 
men in this country haye something eise to do." 

"What is it you do?" said Coquette, simply, 
having quite misunderstood the remark. " You 
play not the piano : is it the yiolin — the — the flute 
— one learns here at the school ?" 

" We dinna learn music at the schule, ye gowk," 
said one of the boys. 

" No, nor manners either," said the Whaup, firing 
up at the last word. 

At this juncture the Minister grayely thanked 
Coquette for the pleasure her music had given him, 
and left the room. No sooner had he gone than the 
Whaup ordered his brothers to foUow. They seemcd 
inclined to show a spirit of insubordination. 

" Out every one o' ye !" he cried, " or 111 leather 
ye in a lump !" 

This autocratic proceeding left him master of the 
field. So he turned to Coquette, and said — 

" Ye said ye wanted to hear some music. There 
is but one musician in Airlie forbye the precentor. 
I mean Neil the Pensioner. He's a famous player 
on the fiddle — an out-and-out player, ye may 
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lake my word for't. Will I go and bring him to 
yer 

" Perhaps he will not come." 

" Oh, I'll bring him," said the Whaup, confidently. 

" Bnt it rains mach," said Coquette, looking out 
on the disconsolate grey landscape, the dripping 
trees, and the lowering sky. 

The Whanp langhed aloud, as his long legs carried 
him down the soft red road over the moor towards 
the village. He was no timid French creature, 
bronght np nnder fair skies, that he should dread a 
temporary wetting. When he arriyed at Neif 
Lamont's cottage, the rain was running down his 
face, and he only blew it from his month and flung 
it from his fingers as he burst into the astonished 
Pensioner's presence, and bade him bündle up his 
fiddle and come along. 

The Pensioner, as he was called, was a tall, spare 
üld Highlandman, somewhat bent now, with scanty 
grey hair, and dazed, mild grey eyes, who had been 
at Waterloo. He represented at once the martial 
and musical aspects of Airlie. His narrative of the 
events of Waterloo had gradually, during many 
years, become more and more füll of personal detail, 
until the old man at last firmly believed that he 
himself, in his own proper person, had witnessed the 
whole of the battle, and been one of the chief heroes 
of the hoor. Napoleon, whom he had never seen, he 
ilescribed minutely — and the inhabitants of Airlie 
had leamed to pictnre the rage and mortification 
visible on the face of the great Commander when he 
saw Neil mshing on to victory over the dead bodies 

E 
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of three French grenadiers, whom the hardy High- 
lander had OTercome. Waterloo had grown to be a 
great panorama for him ; and he would unroU it at 
any moment, and name you eyery object and person 
in the picture. 

He was the village musician, too, and was in 
much reqnest at balls, marriages, and other celc- 
brations. The old man was singularly sensitive to 
mnsiCy and the wicked boys of the yillage used to 
practise on his weakness. When they saw the 
Pensioner out Walking, they would begin to whistle 
Bome military march — " The Campbells are Coming," 
"The Girl I left behind me," or "What's a' the 
steer, kimmer " — and you could see the Pensioner 
draw himself up, and go on with a mUitary swagger, 
with his head erect. As for his own musical efforts, 
was there anybody in all the breadth of Ayrshire 
who could play " The East Neuk o* Fife " with such 
tremendous " spunk ?" 

When the Pensioner was told that he had to play 
to a young French lady, he was a proud man. 

" Ye will na sink," he obseryed to the Whaup 
in his curious jumble of Lowland and Highlaud 
pronunciation, "sat I will hurt sa leddy's feelins. 
No. Our praye regiments sent sa French fleein' at 
Waterloo ; but I will speak jist nae word apoot it. 
1 sweer till't — she will not even pe sinkin I wass at 
Waterloo." 

Coquette received him graciously ; the old High- 
lander was respectful, and yet dignified, in rcturn. 
He gently declined to show her his medal — fearful 
that the word "Waterloo" would pain her. He 
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woald oot ntter a syllable about bis soldic-ring — was 
it good mamiers to insult a besten foe ? 

Bnt he wonld plaj for her. He took bis fiddlo 
from its caao, and sat down, and played ber all 
maimer of reeb and atratbspeys — but uo military 
Binaic. 

" Wha will ken," he whispered aignificantly to 
ihe Wliaap, " put sat ehe will have beard ü' ooi* 
Tiotorions tnnea ? Na, na. Neil Lamont kens bow 
lo pehsTe himseV to a leddy." 

Asd, in letnm, Cof^nette sat down to the piano. 
Tiere was one Scotch air — " Wha'I! be King but 
Charlie" — whicb her father was particularly fond 
of. When ehe etrnck into that bold and etirring 
piece of mnsio, witb all the ageuciea of harmonioiis 
chordii, the old Highlander eat at first apparentiy 
stapcfied. He hud nevcr known the majesty and 
rer that could be lent to the tune wbich boy« 
OQ penny whistles. But aa he becanie 
with the rieb and splendid sonnds, liti 
aore and more excited. He beat time with 
liiB foot; he alapped his thigh with hia band; be 
kept bis head erect, and looked defiance. Suddeuly 
b« scemed to forget the prescnce of the Whanp, wbu 
vaa aeated in a corner — be started to bis feet, and 
begut paciag np and down the room, waving the 
bow of hia Ttolin as if it werc a eword. And all 
•t aac6 Coqnette beard behtud her the ahriU and 
qnareriDg notes of an old man 's Toice — 

" Come ower bb boitlier ! come a' tagcUiec 1 
Como BouAld, an' Tooald, aa' n' lagoUior 1" 

uid, wbtm sbe tnrned round, the old Highlandman, 
E 2 
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as one possessed, was marching up and down the 
Chamber, with bis bead bigb in tbe air, and tears 
running down bis witbered grey cbeeks. 

" Thug (hu hraigh-ghiU air na chualadh mi riamh,*" 
be cried, as be sank sbamefacedly into a cbair. " I 
bave neyer beard sa like o' sat not since sa day I 
will pe porn !" 



CHAPTEß VI. 

EARLSHOPE. 

How sweet, and brigbt, and green looked the 
grounds of Earlsbope on tbe next day, wben Mr. 
Cassilis and Coquette drew near ! Tbe warm sun 
bad come out again, and tbe air was fragrant with 
tbe scent of tbe wet trees. Masses of wbite cloud 
still came up from tbe soutb, sweeping OYcr the 
dark, clear blue of tbe sky ; and tbe peaks of Ar ran ^ 
set far amid tbe sea, were pale and faint in a bazc 
of yellow ligbt. 

Coquette was merry-bearted. The sunshine 
seemed to please her as it pleased tbe butterflies 
and tbe bees that were again abroad. As she went 
down tbe moorland road, she laughed and chatted 
with tbe Minister, and was constantly, out of pure 
ligbtness of beart, breaking into merry exclamations 
in her natiye tongue — on whicb she would suddenly 
recall berself with a pout of impatience and resume 
her odd and quaint Englisb talk. 

Tbe Wbaup bad been ill-tempered on setting out ; 
but tbe sunligbt and the brigbt life around bim 
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thawed bis sulkiness, and he became merely mis- 
cbievons. His brotbers perceived bis mood, and 
kept out of bis way. He was in tbe bumour for 
ratber rougb practical jokes; and no one of tbem 
wisbed to be tripped np and sent into tbe red- 
coloored ''burn" tbat still ran down between tbe 
moor and tbe road to tbe little stream in tbe boUow. 

Wben tbey bad passed tbe keeper's lodge, and 
gone ander a winding avenue of trees, tbey came in 
fiigbt of tbe big stone building and tbe brigbt green 
lawn in front of it. Tbey also saw tbeir bost seated 
beside a stone lion, smoking a cigar, and watcbing 
tbe Operations of a lad wbo, mounted on tbe pedestal 
of a statue of Venus, was busily engaged in giving 
ibat modest but scantily clad young woman a coat- 
ing of wbite paint. 

" Did you ever see anytbing so curious ?" be said, 
wben be bad bade tbem welcome. "Look at tbe 
rüde indifference witb wbicb be comes over ber nose, 
and gives ber a slap on tbe cbeek, and tickles ber 
neck witb bis brusb ! I bave been wondering wbat 
«be would do if sbe were alive — wbetber sbe would 
^Team and run away, or rise up in indignant 
silence, or give bim a sound box on tbe ears." 

" K sbe were to come alive," said Coquette, " be 
would be made blind witb fear, and sbe would fly 
üp into tbe skies." 

" Ei proctd in ienuem ex oculis evanuii auram," 
said tbe Minister, graciously, witb a smile. He bad 
not aired so mucb Latin for years. 

Tbey bad a walk round tbe grounds, skirting tbe 
not yery extensive park, before tbey turned into tbe 
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garden. Here everything was heavy with perfume 
in the sweet, warm air. They went into the hot- 
houses and yineries; and Lord Earlshope found a 
bunch of muscatel grapes ripe enough to be cut for 
Goquette. No sooner had she placed one between 
her Ups than she cried out— 

" Oh, how like to the wine ! I have not tasted— ^ — " 

She looked at the Minister, and hastily stopped 
her Speech. 

'^Yon have not tasted muscatel grapes in this 
conntry," said Lord Earlshope Coming to her relief ; 
and he looked at her with a pecnliar smile, as mach 
as to say, " I know von meant wine.** 

The boys preferrig to remain in the garden (the 
Whaup walked off by himself into the park, ander 
pretence of seeking a pecnliar species of Fdentilla)^ 
Lord Earlshope led his two principal gaests back to 
the hoase, and proceeded to show them its cnriosities 
in the way of pictures, old armour, old furniture, 
and the like. Coqnette got so familiarised to his 
Toice and look that she forgot he was but a distant 
acquaintance. She did not know that she stared at 
him while he was talking, or that she spoke to him 
with a pleasant carelessness which was oddly out of 
keeping with the Minister's grave and formal 
courtesy. She was not even aware that she was 
taking note of his appearance ; and that, after they 
had left, she would be able to recall every lineament 
in his face and eyery tone of his voice. 

Lord Earlshope was a fair-haired, gentlemanly- 
looking young man, of some twenty-six or twenty- 
eight years of age. He was rather over the middle 
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aiglil, slimlj bnilt, and inclined to loange carelessly. 

cxpresaion of bis eyes, wliicL were large, grey, 

1 cl«ar, rarivd aiiigoiarly — at oiio tünp I>emg fnll 

Lof B critical ft&d Bomewhat cold scrutiny, aiid at 

ft'Otber timos pensive and distant. He said he had no 

li'^lilic« and uo piejodices — uulesa a very defioite 

l' Wltef in " blood " coald be conaidered a prejodlce. 

" It is uo saperstitioD witb me," he said to the 

niater, as the Iatt«r was esamiuing a straoge old 

nily tree hnng np in the library. "I merely 

Bink il impnident für a man of good family to 

y ont of hia own class, I have aeon the experi» 

lent maile by Bome of my own acquaintancea ; and, 

I B nile, the re&nlt has becn disastrou». The bad 

t out aoouer or later. Look at the 

- family. The late Duke married in Paria a 

tan Dobody had heard of. She was appareutly a 

ulablä sort of person — but you seo that every 

e of tJiu sons has gone to the doga, aud there isn't 

p Ire© bclonging to tho family. A man who inherita 

^ biotorical nanie owes something to hie forefathera, 

i haa no right to nak tho repotation of hia family 

' hamoaring his own whims. I do not think I 

■ matry ; for I am too poor to marry a 

f my own atatioti, aud too prood to marry a 

wbo may tarn ont to have inherited bad 

i from her aiicPstorB." 

E Coquette came back at thia moment from the 

K>k-akelvea, with a large thln qnarto in her hands. 

" Look whut I have fonud," abe aaid. " A Tolome 

IT cnrioOB old chants." 

"U ia treaaure-trove," aaid Lord Earlahope. "1 
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had no idea there was such a book in the place. 
Shall we go and try some of them ? Tou know you 
promised to give me your opinion of the organ I have 
had fitted np." 

" I did not promise it, but I will do it," said 
Coquette. 

He led the way downstairs to the drawing-room, 
which they had not yet visited. The tall chamber- 
organ, a handsome and richly decorated instrument, 
stood in a recess in the middle of the long apart- 
ment, and therefore did not seem so cumbrous an 
appanage to a room as it might otherwise have done. 

" The defect of the organ/* said Lord Earlshope, 
as he placed the music for her, " is that the Operation 
of blowing the bellows is performed in sight of the 
public. You see, I must fix in this handle, and 
work it while you are playing." 

" Tou must get a screen," she said, " and put a 
servant there." 

"While you are playing," he said, "I could not 
let anybody eise assist you even in so rüde a 
fashion." 

Coquette laughed and sat down. Presently, the 
solemn tones of the organ were pealing out a rieh 
and beautiful chant — füll of the quaint and im- 
pressive harmonies which the monks of old had 
pondered over and elaborated. If Mr. Cassilis was 
troubled by a suspicion that this noble music was of 
distinctly Boman Catholic or idolatrous origin, that 
doubt became a certainty v/hen, at the end of the 
chant, there came a long and wailing " Amen !" 
roUed out by the organ's deep voice. 
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**You play excellently — you must be familiär 
with organ playing," said Lord Earlshope. " It is 
not every one who knows the piano who can perform 
on an organ." 

" At home the old eure used to let me play in the 
church," she said — with her eyes grown suddenly 
distant and sad. She had remembered that her 
home no longer lay away down there in the south, 
i?here life seemed so pleasant. 

" Come," said Lord Earlshope, " I hear my hench- 
man Sandy abont to ring the bell for Inncheon. 
Shall we go into the room at once, or wait for the 
boys ?" 

"They will have their luncheon off your fruit- 
Irees, I am afraid," said Mr. Cassilis. 

Nevertheless the boys were sent for, and arrived, 
looking rather afraid. The Whaup was not with 
them ; no one knew whither he had gone. 

Lord Earlshope's household was far from being 
an extensive one ; and Mr. Cassilis' boys found 
themselves waited on by two maid-servants who 
were well known to them as having been made the 
subject of many tricks ; while Sandy, his lordship's 
valet, butler, Courier, and general factotum — a tall 
and red-headed Scotchman, who, by reason of his 
foreign travels, had acquired a profound contempt 
for every thing in his own country — approached Miss 
Cassilis with a lofty air, and, standing behind her 
at a great distance from the table, extended a bottle 
of Chablis so as to reach her glass. 

"Miss Cassilis," said Lord Earlshope, "what 
wine will remind you most of the Loire ?" 
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It had been her own thonght, and she looked up 
with a quick and gratefal smile. 

" My father left me a fair assortment of Bordeaux 
wines " 

" But no vin ardinaire,*^ she said, with another 
bright look. 

" I must go myself to get you that," he said, 
laughing, " Sandy does not know how to manufacture 
it." 

Before she could protest he had left the room, and 
in a few minutes he had returned with a bottle in 
his hand, and with the air of a conjurer on his face. 
He himself iilled her glass, and Coquette drank a 
little of it. 

" Ah !" she cried, clasping her hands, " I think 
I can hear old Nanette talking outside, and 
the river running underneath us ; it is like being 
at home — as if I were at home again !" 

She fondled the glass as if it were a magical 
talisman that had transported her over the sea, and 
would have to bring her back. 

" I must taste some of that wizard wine," said 
the Minister, with a humorous smile — and the boys 
stared vnih wonder to hear their father talking 
about drinking wine. 

" Pray don't, Mr. Cassilis," said their host, with 
a laugh. " It is merely some new and rough claret 
to which I added a little water — the nearest approxi- 
mation to vin ordinaire I could think of. Since 
your niece is so pleased with the Earlshope vintage, 
I think I must ask you to let me send her a supply 
to the Mause. It is quite impossible you can get 
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it eUewIiere, as I keep the recipe in my 
liands." 

" And thia is Fronch breod !" said Coqnett^ 
stortlod out of her good manners by pcrceiving 
before her a long, narrow, brown loaf. 

" Httve I been so ftirtnnate aa to create auothel 
Burprise?" said Lord Earkhope. "I telegrapheÄ 
for that bread to Glasgow, if I mnst teil you all mj 
konsekeeping secrets." 

It eoon bccame clear that the indolent young man, 
haTing notbing better to cIo, bad laid bis plana 
gct a thoronghly French repast prepared for Co- 
qnettc. Every little dieb that was offered her — thc 
n-d mnllet, the bit of fowl, the dry boiled beef and 
thick sanc?, the plato of salad — was another wondei 
and anotber remiuiscence of ibe sontb. SVhy, ii 
was ouly a fow days since ehe had arrived in Scoii 
l&ud, and yet it seemed ages eince sbe bad sat dowd 
to Buch auother pretty French breakfast as tbi' 
pnctically was. She aipped her vin ordinatre, tiai 
tojcd with tbo various diebes that were oSercd bei 
— accepting all, and taking a little bit of eacb foi 
■ die wry ploasure of " thinking back " — with sncl 
•ridcnt deligbt that evcn Mr. Caesilis emiled 
l>enignantly. The boya at the Mansc — like othf 
boys in Seotlnnd — had been tanght that it wi 
ratber ignomtnious to experiouce or cxhibit an 
enjoyment in the vulgär delights of t-ating an 
driuking ; bat snrely in tbo pleased surpriac witl 
whicb CoqlIctt^> regarded the French table arom 
her, tbcre was little of the seustiona satisfaction 
Iho goaraund. 
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She was fairly charmed with this visit to Earls- 
liope. As they went back to the Manse, she was 
in the most cheerfal of moods, and quite fascinated 
the grave Minister with her quaint, broken talk. 
She never ceased to speak of the place — of its 
^ounds, and gardens, and books, and what not — 
eyen to the brightness of the atmosphere around it ; 
nntil Mr. Gassiiis asked her if she thought the sky 
was blue only over Earlshope. 

" But I hope he will not send the wine — it was 
J8L — what you call it ? — joke, was it not ?" she said. 

"A joke, of conrse," said Mr. Cassilis. "We 
Are very prond in this country, and do not take 
j)resents from rieh people." 

" But I am not of your country," she said, with a 
laugh. "If he sends his stupid vin ordinaire, he 
sends it to me ; and I will not drink it — you shall 
drink it all. Did he say he is Coming over to sec 
jou soon ?" 

" Well, no," replied the Minister ; " but since the 
ice is broken, nothing is more likely." 

The phrase about the ice puzzled Coquette much : 
when it had been explained to her, they had already 
xeached the Mause. But where was the Whaup ? 
Jtfobody had seen him. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

THE CBÜCIFIX. 

**I AM going to sea," said the Whanp, suddenly 
presenting himself before Goquette. She looked np 
with her soft dark eyes, and said — 

" Why you go to sea ?" 

" Becanse," said the Whaup — eyidently casting 
about for an excuse — '^because the men of this 
coontry should be a seafaring race, as their fore- 
üathers were. We cannot all be living in big towns, 
and becoming clerks. I am for a hardier life. I 
am siek of staying at home. I cannot bear this 
idling any more. I have been down to the coast, 
and when I smell the salt air, and see the wares 
Coming tumbling on to the coast, I hate to turn my 
face inland." 

There was a sort of shamefaced enthusiasm in the 
lad's manner ; and Coquette, as she again looked np 
at him, perceived that, although he believed all 
that he had said, that was not the cause of his 
hasty determination. Yet the boy looked every 
inch a sailor — the sun-brown hair thrown back from 
his handsome face, and the clear moorland light 
shining in his blue eyes. 

" There is something eise," said the girl. " Why 
you say nothing of all this before ? Why you must 
wish to become a sailor all at once ?" 

" And, if I must teil you," said he, with a sudden 
fierceness, " I will. I don't choose to stay here to 
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see what I know will happen. You are surprised ? 
Perhaps. But you are a mere child. You have 
been brought up in a French convent, or some such 
place. You think eyerybody in the world is like 
yourself, and you make friends with anybody. You 
think they are all as good and as kind as yourself ; and 
you are so light-hearted, you never stop to think 
or to suspect. Enough ; you may go on your way, 
in spite of waming ; but I will not remain here to 
see my family disgraced by your becoming the friend 
and companion of a man like Lord Earlshope." 

He spoke warmly and indignantly, and the girl 
rather cowed before him, until he uttered the fatal 
Word " disgrace." 

'* Disgrace !'' she repeated, and a quick light 
sprang to her eyes. " I have disgraced no one, not 
any time in my life. I will choose my own friends, 
and I will not be suspicious. You are worse than the 
woman here: she wants me to believe myself bad 
and wicked. Perhaps I am — I do not know — but I 
will not begin to suspect my friends of being bad. 
If he is so bad, why does your father go to his 
house ?" 

'' My father is as simple as you are/' said the 
Whaup, contemptuously. 

" Then it is only you are suspicious ? I did not 
think it of you." 

She looked hurt and yexed, and a great com- 
punction filled the heart of the Whaup. 

" Look here," he said, firmly (and in much bettcr 
English than was customary with him), " you are 
my cousin, and it is my business to warn you when 
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BIcely to get iuto trouble. Biit don't imagine 
g to pereecnte yon. No. Yon may do 
as yon like. Perhaps you aro quite riglit. Per- 
baps it iB only that I am BospiciouR. But, as yoa 
hto my consin, I don't wish to stand by and see 
what ia likely to come, and bo I am going oßF. The 
aea will aait tue better tlian a collego lue, or a 
doctor's shop, or a pulpit." 

Coquette rose fiüm her seat, and begnii to valk 
Dp and down tbe room, in deep distress. 

"I miist go," shß Said; "it is I vLo most go 
•way from liere. I bring wretchedness wben I 
come here — my frieuda are made miserable — it is 
my foult. I should not have come. In France I 
was very bappy — tLey nsed to call me tbe peace- 
tDak(>r at school — and all tbc people tbcre wero 
cbeerfnl and kiud. Here I am wicked — ^I do not 
Imow how — and tbe cause of contention and paia. 
Ab, wUy yon go away bccause of me !" sbo saddc-nly 
exclftimed, as she took bis band, wbile tears started 
to ber eye». " It does not matter to me if I go — 
I &m tiobo<ly ; I bare no bome to break up. I cun 
go away, and nobody be tbe worse." 

" PerhapB it is tbe best tbiug yon ean do," be 
Said fraiikly. "Bat if you go, I will go witb you 
— to t&ke care of you." 

t Coquette Uugbed. 
" You aro incomprcbensible," sbe said. " Wby 
t take care of me here ?" 
"Will yoa gire me that duty ?" be asked, calmiy. 
" le«," she »aid, witb a brigbt smile. " you slall 
ie care of me as mucb — as much as you caa." 
i 
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" Mind, it is no joke," said he. " If I resolve to 
take care of you, I will do it ; and anybody inter- 
fering *' 

He did not finish the sentence. 

" Yon will fight for me ?" she said, putting her 
hand on his arm, and leading him over to the window. 
" Do you see those clouds away over the sea — how 
they come on, and on, and go away ? These are 
the moods of a man — his promises — his intentions. 
But oyerhead do you see the blue sky ? — that is the 
patience of a woman. Sometimes the clouds are 
dark — sometimes white — but the sky is always the 
same : is it not ?" 

" H'm !" said the Whaup, with a touch of scorn, 
" that is the romantie stuff they teach you at your 
French school, is it ? It is very pretty, but it isn*t 
true. A man has more patience and more steadfast- 
ness than a woman. What you meant was, I sup- 
pose, that whatever I might be to you, you would 
always be the same to me. Perhaps so ! We shall 
see in a few years. But you will never find any 
difference in me — after any number of years — if you 
want somebody to take your part. You may re- 
member what I say now afterwards." 

"I think I could always trust you," she said, 
looking rather wistfully at him with those dark 
eyes that he had almost ceased to regard as foreign 
and stränge. "You have been very good to me 
since I came here." 

" And I haye found out something new for you," 
he said, oagerly — so glad was he to fix and establish 
those amicable relations. " I hear you were pleased 
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becaose Lord Earlshopo had French things for yoa 
io eat and drink ?" 

" Yes — I was pleased," she said, timidly, and 
looking down. 

" Bat you don't know that there is a town close 
by hcre as like St. Nazaire as it can be : wouldna ye 
like to see that ?" 

'* It is impossible/' she said. 

"Come and see," he replied. 

Coqnette yery speedily discovered that the 
Whaap, refnsing to accept of Lord Earlshope's 
invitation, had gone off by himself on a visit to 
Saltcoats ; that he had fallen in with some sailors 
there; that he had begun talking with them of 
France and of the French seaports; and that one 
of the men had delighted him by saying that on one 
side the very town he was in resembled the old 
place at the mouth of the Loire. Of course Miss 
Coqnette was in great anxiety to know where this 
favoured town was situated ; and would at once 
have started off in quest of it. 

" Let ns go up to your parlour, and I will show 
it to you," said the Whaup. 

So they went upstairs, and went to the window. 
It was getting towards the afternoon, and a warm 
light from the south-west lay over the fair yellow 
conntry, with its dark lines of hedge and copse, its 
mddy streaks of sand, and the distant glimmer 
of a river. Seaward there was a lowering which 
presaged a stonn ; and the black line of the Salt- 
coats honses front^d a piain of water which had a 
pecnliar light shining along its surface. 
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"That is the town," said the Whanp, pointing 
with a calm air of pride to Saltcoats. 

'^ I see nothing but a Hiie of slates, and a church 
that seems to stand out in the sea/' said Coquette, 
with some disappointment. 

"But you must go near to see the old stone 
wall, and the houses built over it, and the pier and 
harbour." 

" Ah, is it like that ?" eried his companion, clasping 
her hands. " Is it like St. Nazaire ? Are there 
boats? and an old church? and narrow streets? 
Oh, do let US go there now !" 

"Would you rather see that than drink Lord 
Earlshope's vtn ordinaireV said the Whaup, with 
a cold severity. 

" Pah !" she cried, petulantly. " You do give 
me no peace with your Lord Earlshope. I wish 
you would fight him, not frighten me with such 
nonsense. I will believe you are jealous — you 
stupid boy. But if you will take me to St. Nazaire 
— to this place — I will forgive you everything, 
and I will — what can I do for you! — I will kiss 
you — I will sew a handkerchief for you — any- 
thing." 

The "Whaup blushed very red, but frowned all the 
same. 

" I will take you to Saltcoats," said he ; " but wo 
in this country don't like young ladies to be so free 
with their favours." 

Coquette looked rather taken down, and only 
ventured to say, by way of submissive apology — 

" You are my cousin, you know." 
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They were about to slip out of the house unper«^ 
ceived, when Leezibeth confronted them. 

" Beg your pardon, Miss, bnt I would like to hae 
a Word wi' ye/' she said, in a determined tone, as she 
blocked up their way. 

The Wbaup began to look fierce. 

"It is seventeen years come Michaelmas/' said 
Leezibeth, in set and measurcd tones, *' since I cam* 
to this house, and a pious and God-fearing house it 
has been, as naebody will gainsay. We who are but 
serrants haye done our pairt, I hope, to preserve its 
character ; though in His sight there are nae 
serrants and nae masters, for He poureth contempt 
upon princes, and causeth them to wander in the 
wildemess, and yet setteth the poor on high from 
affliction, and maketh Hirn families like a flock. I 
wouldna distinguish between master and servant in 
the house ; but when the master is blind to the 
things of his household, then it would ill become an 
honest servant, not afraid to give her testimony " 

** Leezibeth," said the Whaup, " your talk is like 
a erop o' grass after three months' rain. It's good 
for neither man nor beast, being but a hlash o' 
water." 

" As for ye, sir," retorted Leezibeth, angrily, " it 
was an ill day for ye that ye turned aside to dangle 
after an idle woman— " 

" As sure as daith, Leezibeth," said the Whaup, in 
his strongest vemacular, " 111 gar yc gang skelpin* 
through the air like a splinter, if ye dinna keep a 
civU tongue in your head." 

"But what is it all about?" said Coquetto, in 

F 2 
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deep dismay. " What have I done ? Have I done 
any more wrong? I know not — yon must teil 
me 

" And is it not tme, Miss/' said Leezibeth, fixing 
her keen grey eye on the culprit, " that ye danr to 
keep a crncifix — the symbol of the woman that sits 
on seven hills — right oyer your head in your bed ; 
and have introdnced this poUuting thing into an 
honest man's house, to work wickedness wi', and set 
a snare before our feet ?'' 

" I do not know vrhat you mean by seven hills, or 
a woman/' said Coqnette, humbly. *' I thought the 
cross was a symbol of all religion. If it annoys you, 
I will take it down — but my mother gave it to me — 
I cannot put it away altogether. I will hide it, if it 
annoys you ; but I cannot — surely you will not ask 
jne to part with it altogether " 

" You shall not part with it," said the Whaup, 
drawing himself up to his füll height. '' Let me 
«ee the man or woman who will touch that crucifix, 
though it had on it the woman o' Babylon herseif!" 

Leezibeth looked dazed for a moment. It was 
almost impossible that such words should have been 
uttered by the eldest son of the Minister, and for a 
moment she was inclined to disbelieve the testimony 
of her ears. Yet there before her stood the lad, tall, 
proud, handsome, and with his eyes burning and his 
teeth set. And there beside him stood the witch- 
woman who had wrought this perversion in him — 
who had come to work destruction in this quiet fold. 

"I mann gang to the Minister," said Leezibeth, 
in despair. " Andrew and I mann settle this maitter, 
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or eise set oat, in oor anld age, for a new resting^ 
place." 

" And the sooner the Manse is rid of two cantan- 
kerous old idiots, the better !'' said the Whaup. 

Leezibeth bestowed npon him a glance more of 
wonder and fear than of anger, and then went her 
way. 

" Come !" said the Whanp to his companion. 
*' We mann nin for it, or we shall see no St. Nazaire 
this night." 

Then Coqnette, feeling yery goilty, fonnd herseif 
stealing away from the Manse, led by the Minister's 
dare-deyil son. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

SALTCOATS. 



The two fagitives fled from the Manse, and crossed 
over the moor, and went down to the road leading 
to Saltcoats, in very diverse moods. The Whanp 
made light of the affair of the crncifix, and laughed 
at it as a good joke. Goqnette was more thoughtfnl, 
and a trifle angry. 

" This is too mnch/' she said. '^ I am not in the 
habit to make enemies, and I cannot live like this — 
to be looked at as something very bad. If I do not 
know the feelings of your country about mnsie, 
abont Sonday, abont religion — and it seems evcn a 
crime that I shall be cheerful and merry at times — 
why not teil me instead of scold ? I will do what 
they want, but I will not be treated like a child. It 
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is too much — this Leesiebess, and her harsh yoicc, 
and her scolding. It is too much — it is not bearable 
— it is a beastly shame !" 

" A what ?" said the Whaup. 

" A beastly shame," she repeated, looking at him 
rather timidly. 

The Whaup burst into a roar of laughter. 

" Is it not right ?'* she said. " Papa did use to 
say that when he was indignant." 

*• Oh, it is intelligible enough," said the Whaup, 
" quite intelligible ; but young ladies in this country 
do not say such things." 

" I will remember," said Coquette, obediently. 

The Whaup now proceeded to point out to liis 
companion that, after all, there was a good doal to 
be said on the side of Leezibeth and her husband 
Andrew. Coquette, he said, had given them some 
cause to complain. The people of the Mause — 
whom Coquette took to represent the people of the 
country — were as kind-hearted as people anywhere 
eise ; but they had their customs, their beliefs, their 
prejudices, to which they clung tenaciously (just 
like people elsewhere) ; and especially in this matter 
of the crucifix she had wounded their feclings by 
introducing into a Protestant Mause the emblem 
of a religion which they regarded with horror. 

" But why is it that you regard any religion with 
horror ?" said Coquette. " If it is religion, I think 
it cannot be much wicked ? If you do bring some 
Protestant emblem into my Catholic church I shall 
not grumble — I would say, we all believe in the one 
God — you may have a share of my pew — you may 
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pray just beside nie — &ni we all louk to tLo oiio 
Father who ia kind to us." 
Tbe Whftnp eliook hts head. 

" That is a daiigeroua notion ; l>ut I cannot argiie 
with yo« ebout it. Everytliing yon 8i>y, everytliing 
von do, i» Bomvliow Bo natural, aud fttting, aud easy, 
tLat it seeoia it miiBt he right. It is all n part of 
voarsetf, luid all so perfect, that nobody woald have 
it alteted, even if you were wroug." 

" Yoii do say tbnt F" eaid Coquettej witli a Itlusli 
of pleasnre. 

, " That »ort of vagne reügions seatiment yon talk 

^ wuqM be contemptibltf in anybody elao, yon 

_ low," Bsid tbe \Vhaup, fraukly — " it would show 

«itber weaktieeB of reaaoning or indiffereiice — biit in 

yon it ia aometbing that makcs people like you. 

Why, I havo watohed yon again and again in tbi> 

irlonr at the Mause; and whetber you let your 

ind reat on tlio table, or «hether you look ont of 

9)fe Window, or wbother yon come near tbe fire, yon 

e always eaay and fjraceful. It is a gift you bare 

tij naking yonrself, witbout knowiug it, a pictnre. 

Wben you canio ont, I tbougbt tbnt grey wooUy 

■tt»wl ronnd your ehoulders was pretty; and now 

^Hm haTc pnt it round yonr head, it ia quite charm- 

^^^. Ton cau't bitp it. Aud so yon can't help that 

light luid cheerfnl way of looking at reügion, and of 

bcaog liappy aud contunted, and of making yourself 

a plf»sar8 to tbe people round abonl you." 

»Ooqaettc begau to langh ; and tbo Whanp came 
fto nncomfurtable atup in tbe tnidst of hia rapid 
Uitu 
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" Wien yon talk like that," she said, " I think I 
am again in France, I am so light-hearted. You 
approve of me, then ?" she added, timorously. 

Approve of her ! Was it possible that she could 
care for his approval ? And in what langnage could 
he express his opinion of her save in the only poetry 
familiär to Airlie Manse ? — " The King's daughter 
is all glorions within: her clothing is of wrought 
gold. She shall be brought nnto the King in 
raiment of needlework : the virgins her companions 
that foUow her shall be bronght nnto thee. With 
gladness and rejoicing shall they be bronght : they 
shall enter into the King's palace." Only, this 
Eing's daughter was without companions — she was 
all alone — and the Whaup wondered how this pure 
and stränge jewel came to be dropped in the centrc 
of a Scotch moor. 

The wind was blowing hard from the south-west 
— the region of rain. Arran was invisible ; and in 
place of the misty peaks there was a great wall of 
leaden-grey sky, from the base of which came lines 
and lines of white wares, roaring in to the shore. 
Cioqnette drew her thick grey plaid more closely 
aronnd her, and pressed on, for St. Nazaire now lay 
underneath them — a dark line of houses between the 
sea and the land. 

"What is that woman," said Coquette, looking 
along the road, " who Stands with the flowers in her 
band, and her hair flying? Is she mad? Is she 
Ophelia come to Scotland ?" 

Mad enough the girl looked ; for as they came up 
to her, they found her a bonnie Scotch lass of sixteen 
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or flCTfliitten. wbo Bobbed at intervals, and kept 
Casting tearful glances all aroutid her, She carried 
in «iiu liund her bonoet, in the otlicr a buuch of 
äowers; uid the wind that bad acattered tlio 
flowern, aud left biit a remnant in her band, had 
also uulooKed her nut-brown hair, and blown it iu 
tangled manties about her fai^e and neck. She etood 
Mid<^, in u nhamod way, to let the etrangera pnss ; 
fallt the Whaup otopped. 

" What la the matter wi' ye, my laas ?" Baid fae. 

"I hui ray shoou and stockings in my bündle," 
ahe «aid, whilo the teare wellcd up in her blne eye», 
" nad I hae droppcd them ont ; and I canna gang 
Inclc the road to look for thein, for I mann be iit 
Kaltc'iutts afore kye-time." 

" What does she aay?" itsked Coquette. 

"8he h&8 only loat her t^hoe^ and stockinga, that'H 
all," suid the Whanp. "Bnt it is bad enougb for 
her, I dare aay." 

In au instant diqnctt« bad ont her purse — u 
dunty little Parisian thing, in mother-of-pearl, with 
filagree work round it — and tnkf^n therefrom two 
Nspolrona. 

" Here," abe aaid, going forward to the girl, " you 
iniwt tiot cry any more abont that. Take my littlfv 
preaent, and you will bay morc shoea and morc 
atoekinga for yourself." 

Th« girl eyed thp money with eome dismay, am) 
probnbly woodered If this was not a tomptre);» whu 
bad «U'ldculy appeaied to offer her gold, and whif 
spoke witli a stränge Hoiuid in her voice. 

Dinna bo a snmph !" aaid the \Slianp, who conld 
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talk snfficiently broad Scotch when occasion de- 
manded. " Take the money tlie leddy offers ye, and 
thank her for't." 

The girl accepted the foreign-looking coins, and 
seemed mach distressed that — like the peasantry of 
Scotland in general — she did not know how to ex- 
press the gratitnde she feit. Her thanks were in 
her eyes, and these spoke very eloqnently. But, 
just as her benefactors were moving on, a man came 
along the road with something dangling from his 
hands. Great was the joy of the girl on perceiving 
that he had found her lost property ; and when he 
had come np, and delivered the things to her, she 
advaneed with the money to Coquettc. 

" Thank ye, mem," said she. 

" Won't yon keep the money, and buy something 
for your little brothers and sisters, if yoii havc 
any?'; 

This offer was declined, with just an inkling of 
pride in the girFs manner ; and the next instant she 
was hurrying to Saltcoats as fast as her bare feet 
could carry her. 

Now, this ineident had delayed the two runaways 
much longer than they suspected ; and, when they 
had got down to Saltcoats, they were much later 
than they dreamed. Indeed, they never looked at 
the town clock in passing, so satisfied were they that 
they had plenty of time. 

"This is not like St. Nazaire," said Coquette, 
decidedly. 

" You have not seen it yet," returned the Whaup, 
just as confidently. 



A few minntee afterwards Coqiiette and lie stooil 

I upon tbe sbore. The long bay of Saltcoats, sweep- 

j iuf; roand from tlie far promontory of Troon, fronted 

I • heftviog, tumbling miise of white-cresttid waves, 

I that came roUiiig oiiward froiu nnder a gretit leaden 

I breadth of sky; and, as they gazod out oii thia 

1 vintry-lookiiig sea, they liud ou tbeir riglit band the 

5 of the bay, ending in the grey stitne wall of 

[ the towii, which projccted iuto tbe water, wilh here 

[ and there a cntmbliug old bonae peepiog over it. 

' The church spire roBe above tbe tallest of the housea 

on tho aide of the land. and aided the perspective of 

tbe line», which ran oiit to a poiut at tbe eud of thii 

w»ll — Bo mnch bo that one wonld almoat imagiue thd 

site of the building bud boen chnsen by one who 

ha*l stndiod the pictnrettqne opportniiities of tbe 

bay. 

" It ia St, Xaz&irc in wlnter !" criod Co<inetle, her 
\ loice tialf Io»t in tbe roar of the waves. 

" Didu't I teil yoo," shonted the Whanp, trium- 
[ pbantly, whu had never seen St. Ifuzaire, bnt only 
I kncw that, on thJa aide, Saltcoats looked aingularly 
1 like a little Freneh walled town. "Now will yon 
I com« and »cf the harbonr?" 

Bnt flhfl wonld not leave. She atood there, with 
I altawl äutteriug in tbe fierce wind, and with her 
p lonrn 8C«rcely able to witbutajid the foroe of 
ricane, lookinp out ou the rnahing white 
f the wiive«, on the blaclt line of tho town 
I abore the rocka and tlic niddy wind, and 
the Iowering westeru sky, whieh seemed to be alowly 
advaucing witb Hb glooni. There was uo sign 
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life near them — not even a sailor on the watch, nor 
a ship running before the wind — nothing but the 
long and level shore, and the great wild mass of 
waves, which had a yoice like thunder far out beyond 
the mere dashing on the beach. 

" Imagine what it would be," she said, " to have 
one yon loved ont on that fearful sea, and to come 
down here at night to hear the savage message that 
the waves bring. It would make me mad. You will 
not go to sea ?" she added, suddenly, tuming to him 
with an urgent pleading in her face and her yoice. 

" No — of course not," he said, looking strangely 
at her. 

Was it possible, then, that this vague deter- 
mination of his had lingered in her mind as a sort 
of threat ? Did she care to have him remain near 
her? 

" Come,'* said he, " we must hurry, if you mean to 
see the harbour and the old ruins at the point. 
Besides, I want you to rest for a minute or two at 
an inn here, and you shall see whether there is no 
vin ordinaire in the country except at Earlshope." 

" Earlshope — Earlshope," she said. " Why do 
you talk always of Earlshope ?" 

The Whaup would not answer, but led her back 
through the town, and stopped on their way to the 
harbour at the Saracen's Head. Here Coquette had 
a biscuit and a glass of claret, and was further de- 
lighted to perceive that the window of the room they 
were in looked out upon a very French-looking 
courtyard of stone, surrounded by a high wall which 
appeared to front the sea. 
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" It 18 St. N&zairu in vrmter," sho repeatcd ; " tha 
gr«y stonos, tbe windy sea, the chill air. Yet Lov 
dark it lecomes!" 

ladecd, wbt-n they had resumed their journey, 
and gone out to the poiut beyond the little Larboiir, 
OD which stand vbat looked like the remains of au 
«ucieiit fortrees, the storm had waxod miich mnrc 
fierce. They pasaed through the ruins oii to the 
rocks, and found theraaelvoe alonc in front of the 

I eea, whicb had now become of a lurid green. It was, 
in fact, much lighter in colour than the gloomy aky 
»bove ; and the grey green wavee, tnnibling in white, 
conld be Hcen for an immense diatance nnder thitt 
black canopy of cloiid. The wind whistied around 
them, aod dashed tbe spray of the sea into their 
blinded eyes. The wildness of the seene— the roar- 
ing of wind and sea aronnd — produced u straube 
excitfment in the girl; and wbile she elung to ihe 
Whaup'B arm to ateady herseif on tbe rocks, abe 
bugbod alüiid in definnce of the storm. At this 
moment a glarc of steel-blue light fiaabed throngb 
tbe drinng gbxtm in front of thera, aud almitst 
»imultaneansly tbere was « rattle of thnnder over- 
bead, which reverberated amnng the Arran bills. 
Thttti camc the raiu, and they conld hear the hiijsing 

I ofit on the sea hefore it reached them. 

" Shall we mak« for tbe towu ? ' cried tbe WTiaup, 
" or shelter oursolvi-it in the roins ?" 

He had scarcely epokcu wben anotbcr wild glarc 

I bnrat before their eyos, and made them stagger haek, 

I wbil« tbo rattle of the thunder seenied all runnd 

Lllujix coxa. 
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*^ Are you hurt?" said Coquette, for her companion 
did not speak. 

"I think not," said the Whaup, "but my arm 
tingles up to the elbow, and I can scarcely move it. 
This is close work. We must hide in the ruins, or 
you will be wet through." 

They went inside the old building, and crept 
down and sat mute and expectant under Coquette\s 
outstretched plaid. All around them was the roar- 
ing of the waves, with the howling of the gusts of 
wind and rain ; and ever and anon the rough stone 
walls before them would be lit up by a flash of blue 
lightning, which stunned their eyes for several 
seconds. 

"This is a punishment for our running away," 
said Coquette. 

" Nonsense !" said the Whaup. " This storm will 
wreck many a boat ; and it would be rather hard if 
a lot of sailors should be drowned merely to give us 
a drouking." 

" What is that ?" 

" A wetting, such as we are likely to get. Indectl, 
I don't think there is much use in stopping here, for 
it will soon be so dark that we shall not see to gang 
along the roeks to the shore." 

This consideration made them rise and leave at 
onee; and sure enough it had grown very dark 
within the past half-hour. Night was rapidly ap- 
proaching as they made their way through Saltcoats 
to gain the road to Airlie. Nor did the storm abate 
one jot of its fury ; and long before they had begun 
to ascend towards the moorland country, the Whaup 
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was 88 wet as thongh he had been lying in a rivcr. 
Coquette's thick plaid saved her somewhat. 

"What shall we do?" she said. "They will be 
very angry, and this time with reason." 

"I shouldn't care whether they were angry or 
not," said the Whaup, " if only you were at home 
and in dry clothes." 

" But you are wetter than I am." 

" But I don't care," said the Whaup, although bis 
teeth were chattering in bis head. 

So they struggled on, in the darkness, and wind, 
and driving rain, until it seemed to Coquette that 
the way under foot was strangely spongy and wet. 
She said nothing, however, until the Whaup ex- 
claimed, in a serious voice — 

** We are oflF the read, and on the moor somc- 
where." 

Such was the fact. They had got up to the high 
land only to find themselves lost in a morass, with 
no means of securing the slightest guidance. There 
was nothing for it but to blunder on helplessly 
through the dark, trusting to find some indication 
of their whereabouts. At last they came to an 
enclosure and a footpath; and as they foUowed 
this, hoping to reach the Airlie read, they came 
upon a small house, which had a light in its 
Windows. 

" It is Earlshope Lodge," said the Whaup. " And 
there ajre the gates." 

*' Ob, let US go in and beg for some sbelter," said 
Coquette, wbose courago had forsaken her the mo-' 
ment she found they had lost their way. 
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X 

" Yon may," said a voice from the mass of wet 
garments beside her, " you may go in, and get dry 
clothes, if you like ; but I will not." 



CHAPTEE IX. 



coquette's pbomise. 



'' GooD morning, Miss Cassilis," said Lord Earlshope, 
as he met Goqnette Coming over the moorland road. 
** I hear you had an adventure last night. But why 
did not you go into the lodge and get dried ?" 

"Why?" said Coquette — "why, because Cousin 
Tom and I were as wet as we could be, and it was 
better to go on straight to the Mause without wait- 
ing. Have you seen him this morning ?" 

" Your Cousin ? No." 

" I am looking for him. I think he believes he is 
in disgrace at the Mause, and has gone off for some 
wild mischief. He has taken all his brothers with 
him ; and I did hear him laughing and singing as 
he always does when he — how do you call it ? — when 
he breaks out." 

"Let me help you to look for him," said Lord 
Earlshope. "I am sure he ought to be jiroud of 
your solicitude, if anything is wanted to make him 
happier than he is. How thoroughly that handsome 
lad seems to enjoy the mere routine of living.!" 

"You talk as if you were an old man," said 
Coquette, with one of her bright laughs. " Do not 
you enjoy living ?" 
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" EnjojT it ? No. If the days poss easily, witli- 
V mach bothcr, I am contentod; bnt happioess 
I not Tisit B man wlio looks npon liimself as a 
e at twenty-BCTen." 
" I do not understand yon," said Coquette, with a 
pnzzled air. 

"Von wonld provoke me into talking about my- 
Bclf, as if I wore a hypochondriac. Tet I have no 
Btory — notliing to amuse you with." 

" Oh, I do wiah you to teil me all about yoarself," 

BÜd Coquette, with a gracioua interest. " Why you 

^^baain by yoiirself in this place? Wliy yon havc 

^^B cumpHnious — no oecupatinn? You are myate- 

^^B"! uQ not even that," ho said, with a Bmilo. " I 
^^Hre not cvou a myatery. Yet I will teil you all 
^^■mt myself, if you care to hcar, as we go along. 
^wop me when I tire yoo," 

80 her companion began and told her all abont 
bimaelf and hin frionds, his College life, bis relations, 
Itimiituncfs, bis circumstances — a rather 
ly narrative, which necd not be repeatod her", 
learned a great deal daring that time, how- 
'. ftnd aaw for the first time Lord Earlsbopo in a 
üght. He was no longer to her a curcleas and 
.t-kearted young mau, who had mado her ac- 
itanc« out of indolent eunomty, and seemed 
to flirt with her for merc amnsement. Ho 
in liis own worda, a failnre nt Iweiity-aeven — u 
whoae extremely morbid dispoeition had net tn 
«gu to c^t iuto his tife. Hu had liad bis 
aÜI atabitiona i Uid lud ut lt>ugtli coa- 
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vinced himself that he had not been granted the 
intellect to accomplish any of his dreams. Wliat 
remained to him ? 

"I was not fit to do anything," he said, "with 
those political, social, and other means that are 
meant to secnre the happiness of multitudes. All I 
«ould do was to try to secure my own happiness, and 
help the philanthropists by a Single unit." 

" Have you done that ?" said Coquette. 

" No," he rejoined, with a careless shrug. " I think 
I have failed in that, too. All my life I have been 
cutting open my bellows to see where the wind came 
from ; and if you were to go over Earlshope you 
would discover the remains of twenty different pur- 
suits that I have attempted and thrown aside. Do 
jon know, Miss Cassilis, that I have even ceascd 
to take any interest in the problem of myself — in 
the speetacle of a man physically as strong as most 
men, and mentally so vacillating that he has never 
been able to hold an opinion or get up a prejudice to 
swear by. Even the duUest men have eonvietions 
about politics ; but I am a Tory in sympathy and a 
Hadical in theory, so that I am at war with myself 
on pretty nearly every point. Sometimcs I have 
fancied that there are a good many men in this 
country more or less in my condition ; and thcn it 
has occurred to me that an invasion of England 
would be a good thing." 

** Ah, you would have something to believc in then 
— something to fight for !" said Coquette. 

"Perhaps. Yet I don't know. If the invaders 
should happen to have better educational institutions 
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than England — as is very likely — onghtn't I to fight 
on their aide, and wish them to be successful, and 
give US a lesson ? England, you know, owes every- 
thing to successive inyasions ; for the proper test of 
the inyader's political institutions was whether they 
could hold their own in the country after he had 
planted his foot there. Bat I have really to beg 
yonr pardon. I must not teach you the trick of 
foUowing eyerything to the vanishing point. You 
haye the greatest. of earthly blessings ; you enjoy 
life without asking yourself why." 

" But I do not understand," said Coquette, " how 
I can enjoy more than you. Is it not pleasant to 
come out in the sunshine like this, after the night's 
rain, and see the clear sky, and smell the sweet air ? 
You enjoy that " 

" I cannot help wondering what appetite it will 
give me." 

Coquette made an impatient gesture with her hands. 

" Ät least you do enjoy speaking with me here on 
this pleasant morning ?" 

"The more we talk," he said, "the more I am 
puzzled by the mystery of the diflference between 
you and me. Why, the passing of a bright-coloured 
butterfly is an intense pleasure to you. I have seen 
you look up to a gleam of blue sky, and clasp your 
hands, and laugh with delight. Every scent of a 
flower, every pleasant sound, every breath of sun- 
shine and air, is a new joy to you ; and you are quite 
satisfied with merely being alive. Of course, it is an 
advantage to be alive ; but thero are few who make 
so much of it as you do." 

o 2 
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"You think too mucli about it," said Coquette. 
"When you marry some day, you will have more 
practical things to think of, and you will be happier." 

Ät the mention of the word marriage a quick look 
of annoyance seemed to pass across his face, but she 
did not notice it, and he replied lightly — 

'' Marriages are made in beaven, Miss Cassilis, and 
I am afraid they won't do much for me there." 

" Ah ! do not you believe in heaven ?" she said, 
and the brown eyes were turned anxiously to his 
face. 

"Do not let us talk about that," said he, indif- 
ferently. " I do not wish to alienate from nie the 
only companion I have ever found in this place. 
Yet I do not disbelieve in what you believe, I know. 
What were you saying about marriage ?" he added, 
with an apparent effort. " Do you believe that mar- 
riages are made in heaven ?" 

" I do not know," replied Coquette ; " the people 
say that sometimes." 

" I was only thinking," remarked Lord Earlshope, 
with an apparently careless laugh, "that if the 
angels employ their leisure in making marriages, 
they sometimes turn out a very inferior article. 
Don't you think so ?" 

Coquette was not a very observant young person 
— she was much too occupied with her own round of 
innocent little enjoyments ; but it did strike her that 
her companion spoke with a touch of bitterncss in 
his tone. However, they did not pursue the subject 
further, for, much to their surprise, they suddenly 
stumbled upon the Whaup and his brothers. 




IThe boya were at a small bridge crossing the 
ream tbat rao dowii froiu Airlie moor ; and they 
nere 80 mncfa occupied with tlietr own pnrauits, tbat 
they took HO notice oi the approach of Coquette and 
Iwr compamoD. Lord EarlgLope, indeed, at once 
motioned to Coquette to preserve eilence ; and, sided 
bjr a line of small alder and hazel bashee whicb grew 
uu tbe banks of the iivulet, tbey drew qiiite near to 
tfae Ministers sons witbout being perceiTed, 

Coquette was rigbt : tbe Wbaup had " broken 
ont." Feeling assured tbat he woubl be held ro- 
iponsible for all the crirae« of yesterday — ^the affair 
of tbe cmciBx, the clandestiue esonraion to Saltcoats, 
and tbe mishaps tbat accnied tbcrcfrom — the Wbaup 
hod rcflet^ted that it was as well to be hangod for a 
abeep aa a lamb. When Coquette and her com- 
puiiou canie in sigbt of him, ha was fulälling tbe 
measnre of bis iniqnities. 

What hftd tnoved hira to vent bis mallgnity 
oo bi« yoODger brotbet Wattie — onlcss it was that 
W»ttie was tbe "best boy " of tbe Mnnse, nnd, 
I Autlier, that he had shown an enmity to Coquette — 
ut remain a niystery ; bnt at this moment Wattie 
i depoudiiig from tbe sniall bridge, bis bcad n 
lott distance from the water, bis feet bi'ld cloae to 
I psrapet by tbe muscular anns <if the Whanp, 
D of tlio otbcr lioys had been niade au aucom- 
ß to the extont of holding on to Wattie's trousers. 
I, Wattie," »aid tbe Whaup, "yp muun »ay a 
Tore ye get up. Im uo jokiu", and nnlos« ye 
i, y<»'ll be in the water," 
^-vcnld Wttttiu, tUo paraguu of acliolara, tbe 
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exemplar to his brothers, imperil his soul by uttering 
a " bad word ? " Surely not. Wattie was resolute. 
He knew what punishment was held in reserve 
for swearers, and preferred the colder dement. 

" Wattie," Said the Whanp, " say a sweer, or ye'U 
gang into the bnrn, as sure as daith." 

No ; Wattie would rather be a martyr. Whereupon 
— the bridge being a very low one — the Whaup and 
his brothers lowered Wattie a few inches, so that 
the ripples tonched his head. Wattie set np a 
fearful howl, and his brothers raised him to his 
former position, 

" Now will ye say it ?" 

^^DeevUr cried Wattie. " Let me up; I hae 
Said a sweer." 

The other brothers raised a demoniac shout of 
triumph over this apostaey ; and the Whaup's roars 
of laughter had nearly the eflfect of precipitating 
Wattie into the stream in downright earnest. But 
this backsliding on the part of their pibus brother 
did not seem to the tempters sufficiently serious. 

" Ye mann say a worse sweer, Wattie. * Deevil ' 
is no bad enough." 

"TU droon first!" said Wattie, whimpering in 
his distress, "and then ye'U get your paiks,* I*m 
thinking." 

Down went Wattie's head into the burn again; 
and this time he was raised with his mouth sput- 
tering out the Contents it had received. 

" I'll say what ye like — I'il say what ye like ! 
D — n ; is that bad enough ?" 

* Anglice — a thrashing. 
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With another unholy shout of derision, Wattie 
was raised and set on the bridge. 

" Noo," Said the Whaup, standing over him, " let 
me teil yon this, my man. The next time ye gang 
to my faither, and teil a story about any one o' ns, or 
the next time ye say a word against the French 
lassie, as ye ca' her, do ye ken what TU do? I'll 
take ye back to my faither by the lug, and TU teil 
him ye were swearin' like a trooper down by the 
bnrn ; and every one o' us will testify against ye. 
Ma certes, my man, I'm thinking it will be your 
tum to consider paiks. My faither has a bonnie 
switch, Wattie — a braw switch, Wattie ; and what 
think ye he'll do to his well-behaved son that gangs 
about the country-side swearin' just like a Ealmarnock 
Carter ?" 

Coquette held out her band to her companion. 

" Good-bye," she said, " and I do thank you for 
bringing me here." 

Lord Earlshope perceived that he was dismissed, 
but did not know why. He was not aware that 
Coquette was trembling lest she should be seen in 
his forbidden Company. 

" Shall I see you to-morrow ?" he said, as he took 
her band. 

" When it is fine I do always go out for a walk 
after breakfast," she said, lightly ; and so they 
parted. 
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CHAPTEE X. 

THE 8CH00LMASTER. 

CoQüBTTE would have given mnch to have recalled 
these words. She feit that they implied a promise ; 
and -that if she kept her promise she would find 
herseif hampered by the weight of a secret. Now, 
the girl abhorred every sort of restraint that inter- 
fered with the natural cheerfulness and lightness of 
her heart; and no sooner had Lord Earlshope 
disappeared, than she began to dread this thing 
that she had done. Why had he asked her to meet 
him ? Why did not he come to the Manse ? And 
while she stood irresolute, wondering how she could 
free herseif from the chains that seemed likely to 
bind her, the Whaup and his brothers made a dasli 
at the place of her concealment. 

" Hillo !" cried her cousin Tom, " how did you 
come here ?" 

"I came in search of you," she said, glancing 
nervously round to see that Lord Earlshope was out 
of sight. 

" And you were spying on us, w^ere you ?" said 
the Whaup with a laugh. 

" Why do you ill-treat your brother so ?" she 
said. 

"It is no ill-treatment," he said, in his best 
English. " It is the execution o* a sentence passed 
on him last night by the whole of us. We are the 
Vehmgericht of this neighbourhood, Miss Coquette, 
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«nd wlien any one injures you, appeal to ns. Yon 
have only to name him, and we hamstring bis cattle, 
sei fire to bis barns, and seize bimself and pull out 
bis teetb. Eb, boys ?" 

Tbere was a general cborns of assent. 

''Bat you must not call me by tbat name any 
more," said tbe young lady, witb a blnsb. 

*' Not Coquette any more ? I sball witbdraw tbe 
name wben I see you don't deserve it," said tbe 
Wbanp, witb cool insolence. It was clear be bad 
" broken ont." 

Tbe Wbaup now dismissed bis brotbers, and 
proceeded to escort Coquette back across tbe moor. 
He explained, bowever, tbat be did not tbink it 
advisable for bim to go into tbe Manse just tben. 

" WTiy ?" said Coquette. " I told Mr. Cassilis all 
about it — be does not tbink you to blame." 

"Tbat means/' said ber companion, "tbat you 
took tbe blame on yourself. But you only know tbe 
balf.' 

Witb wbicb tbe Wbaup broke into another fit of 
laugbter. When be bad recovered be told ber tbe 
story. Tbat morning on issuing out, be board 
Andrew and Leezibetb talking about bis cousin in a 
not very complimentary fasbion, and at onee de- 
termiued on revenge. Tbere was an outbouse, in 
wbicb were kept garden Utensils, coals, and various 
otber tbings, and tbis outbouse bad a door wbicb 
was occasionally obstinate. Now tbe Wbaup seeing 
Andrew at tbe far end of tbe garden, informed bim 
tbat Mr. Cassilis wanted a spade brought to bim ; 
and Andrew muttered "by-and-by." Meanwhik^ 
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the Whaup made his way to the outhouse, opened 
the door, and shnt himself in. Two or three 
minutes afterwards, Andrew came and lifted the 
latch. The door would not open. He shoved and 
shook ; it would not open — the reason being merely 
that the Whaup, who conld see through a chink^ 
had his foot against it. 

At last Andrew, obvionsly very angry, retired a 
few yards — made a race— and threw the whole of 
his weight upon the door. There was a crash, 
a stnmble, a cry, and then a great pealing shriek of 
merriment as the Whaup jumped out of the place, 
leaving Andrew lying among a heap of tumbled 
pitchforks and hand-barrows. The door had yielded 
so easily that Andrew had precipitated himself upon 
the floor of the outhouse, and now lay groaning. 

" I don't know what he said," remarked the 
Whaup, as he recounted the adventure with great 
glee, *' but it didna sound to me like the Psalms of 
David." 

" Tom," Said his cousin, " you are a wicked boy. 
Why don't you give up these school jokes ? You are 
tall and streng enough to be a man: why, you 
behave as if you were at school." 

The Whaup was not in a repentant mood. 

" I'm only half and between," said he. " I am a 
man some days — a boy others. You can't expect 
me to change all at once, Miss CJoquette." 

" You must not call me that name," said she. 
" It is not fair — ^I am not Coquette." 

" Oh, indeed," said he. " When did you see Lord 
Earhhojfe ?' 
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** This morning/' said ehe, with a pont, 

The Whaup was instantly sobered. 

" Was Lord Earlshope at the Manse ?" he asked, 
coldly. 

Now was the time for Goqnette to make a fall 
confession. Indeed, she had admitted having seen 
Lord Earlshope that morning for the very purpose 
of telling the Whaup all about her half-promise, and 
so relieying her mind from its bürden of secrecy. 
Bat as she looked at him, she saw that his face had 
grown very implaeable. She had not the coarage 
to teil him. She said, in a timid way — 

" He met me as I was Coming to look for you, and 
walked a bit of the way with me." 

" How far ?" 

Coqaette drew herseif up a bit. 

"You have not the right to ask me such qucs- 
tions. 

"I understand now," said the Whaup, calmly, 
" how you looked caught when I found you at 
the bushes, and why you turned to look over the 
moor. I daresay he had come thcre with you, and 
sneaked away " 

"Sneaked! — sneaked!" said Coquette, warmly 
(although she only guessed at the moaning of the 
Word). " I do not know what it is ; but Lord Earls- 
hope is not afraid to be seen. Why should he be ? 
What is wrong in his going with me there ? And you 
think I do not know what is right for me to do ?" 

"Ah well," said the Whaup, with an air of 
rcsignation. " I give you up. I sce you are just 
like other women." 
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" What dp you mean ?" said Coquette, angrily, 
thongh she kept her eyes down. 

"Nothing of any importance," said the Whanp, 
with a forced carelessness. " You profess you were 
doing what was right and fitting ; but you have not 
explained why you should have sent Earlshope away 
— after all, he is a man, and would not have sneaked 
«way but at your bidding — or why you carefuUy hid 
from the whole of us that you had just left him. 
What was the reason of all that concealment and 
hypocrisy ?" he added, with a touch of indignation. 
" I know you were doing no wrong — I have no fear 
in that way for one that bears the name of Cassilis. 
3ut why make the pretenoe of having done wrong ? 
Why try to hide it ? Isn't that very woman-lik^? 
isn't that very deceitful ? And I thought you were 
something different from other women." 

She was nearly confessing the truth to him — that 
she had resorted to this unfortunate bit of con- 
cealment merely because she was afraid of him. 
But she knew that if she made this admission she 
would probably break down ; and, as she would not 
show any such symptom of weakness, she merely 
replied to him, with an air of proud indiflference — 

" I cannot help it, if I am a woman." 

Thereafter, dead silence. The two walked across 
the moor, some little distance apart, without uttering 
a Word. When they reached the Mause, Coquette 
went to her own room and shut herseif up, feeling 
very stern, determined, and wretched. 

The Whaup, on the other band, rendered desperate, 
resolveä to deliver himself up into the hands of 
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I justice. Ho wulked into his fat)ier'g study, in order 
to impeach bimaelf and ilemand piinisliment (the 
W'liaup feit that bnui»hineut from Äirlie would almost 
luve ixen welcome then), but Mr. Ciissilie waa otit- 
■ide iu the garden. Wlieu tbe Whaup nt leugtli 
perceived his father, and approached Lim, he found 
that tho Schoolniaster was seeking an audieoce. 

The Scboolmaster was a short, stout, red-baired 
man, with horn-rimmed spectacles. He hiid a bushy 
red bc&rd, and held hi» Lead well drawn back ; äo 

kthat, but for bis defective stature, be wnuld have 
looked ft mau of iniportnnce. Howevei-, Natiirc, not 
generous as regards ini-bes, had beeu kiiider to bim 
in bia Toice, which was deep and xonorons ; and it 
iraa tbe especial pride of Mr. jEnea8 Gillespie— 
Schoolniaster, Parish Clerk, aud Grand Aumoiicr of 
Aiclii! — that he spoke a species of idiomatic Knglisb 
snperior to tho talk of ibc common people his neigh- 
bonrs. It was onlj on rare occasions that be forgot 
himaelf, aud rehipsed into the familiär aud expressive 
I jihraseology of tbo district. 

" It u a fine — I migbt even aay a beaatiful — morn- 
Dg," be obucrrod to Mr. Cassilis, ae he came up. 
" A beaatiful morning, indeed," said the Minister. 
At thia momeut the Wbanp made his uppearance, 
ud was at oace saliited by the Si-hoolmuster, 

ne Klong, youug man," be said, in hü stutely 

t " yfo may ask your aid, or, as I may suy, your 

in tbin niulter. Mr. Cassilis. may l 

i of joa what is yvnr opiuiun of the prescnl 

i Earlahope — by whtch I mL^au, do yoa think hiai 

ljS^,.G(tiiijiaiLii>ii for one o' your houuehold ?" 
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The Schoolmaster planted himself before tbe 
Minister, and fixed the glare of bis born-rimmed 
spectacles on bim. 

" Tbe question is a wide one, Mr. Gillespie," said 
tbe Minister, witb a smile. "I do not tbink we 
ougbt to set onrselves up in judgment npon our 
neigbbours wbo may bave been brougbt up under 
diflferent ligbts from ours, and may surprise us 
at times, I admit, by tbeir conduct. Nor would it 
be fitting for tbem wbo try to walk according to tbe 
Word to cnt tbemselves oflf from all communication 
witb people wbo are less particular — for tbese migbt 
benefit by example and tbe kindly teacbing of 
acqnaintancesbip." 

Mr. Gillespie sbook bis bead. 

" I would not interfere witb your section of tbe 
public duties of tbis parisb," observed tbe School- 
master. " You are the arbiter of morals and conduct, 
wbile I do my bumble best — my endeavour, as I may 
say — witb the education of our Joint charge. But if 
ye will let me remark, sir, that we may be too easy 
witb our judgment, and encourage ungodliuess by 
associating therewith. For I would ask ye, Mr. 
Cassilis, if we are to draw no line between the good 
and the bad, what is the good — what is the good, 
as I may say— of being good ?" 

Tbe Whaup grew very red in the face, and 
" snirted " witb laugbter. 

"There are, Mr. Cassilis," continued the School- 
master, witbout pausing for an answer, " there are 
those wbo err knowingly, and should not be en- 
couraged ; there are those wbo err in ignorance, and 
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shonld be informed. Of these last, by way of 
example, is Mrs. Dmmsynie, the wife of a Carter in 
Dalry, who was taken home on Tuesday last with a 
broken leg. Now, this woman had so far miscon- 
stmed the workings of Providence, as I may say, 
that when her hnsband was bronght in to her on a 
shntter, she exelaimed, ' I thank the Lord we will 
get something out o' the Society at last/ — meaning 
the Benefit Society, of which I am the secretary. 
This woman, as I jndge, was not to be taken as an 
irreyerent or wicked woman, but as one snffering 
from-or labouring tmder, as I may say-a misap- 
prehension." 

"I perceive, Mr. Gillespie," said Mr. Cassilis, 
gravely ; " bnt ye were observing ?" 

" I am Coming to the point, sir. And I think I 
cannot do better than premise with a simple State- 
ment of fact. At this moment, or instant, as I may 
say, yonr niece is out Walking alone with Lord 
Earlshope." 

The Whaup's face flushed with something eise 
than laughter this time — when he saw the object of 
the Schoolmaster's yisit. 

" Ye may premise with what ye like," said the 
lad, indignantly, " but that's a daggont lee /"* 

" Thomas !" cried the Minister, " ye shall answer 
for this afterward." 

But the Whaup was determineJ to have it out 
with his enemy. 

" At this moment, or instant, as I may say," he 

• Anglich — ^"a confounded lio!" Dtgfjout is apparently a 
cormption of " Dog on it !*' 
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remarked (and the Schoolmaster dared scarcely 
believe he was listening to such insolence from a 
boy whom he had many a time thrashed), " Mr. 
Cassilis' niece is in this honse, .and not wi' Lord 
Earlshope at all. And snppose she had been, what 
then ? Is it a sin for a girl even to speak to him if 
she meets him ? Is it worse than for an auld man 
to come spying and telling tales ? And if an honest 
woman mnst not walk with Earlshope, would an 
honest man sit down at his table ? And who was it, 
Mr. Gillespie, proposed Lord Earlshope's health at 
the last tenantry dinner ?" 

This was a deadly thrust, and, having delivered it, 
the Whaup walked oflf. He was angry that he had 
been goaded into defending Lord Earlshope ; but 
his zeal in the cause of Coquette had carried him 
beyond such considerations. He looked up at her 
window rather sadly as he passed. 

" I suppose I shall be sent to Glasgow for this," 
he Said to himself ; " and she does not know it was 
done for her sake." 

The Schoolmaster and the Minister were left look- 
ing at each other. 

"I am apprehensive of that lad's future," re- 
marked the Schoolmaster, " if he gives way to such 
unruly gusts of passion, and betrays the Symptoms — 
the evidences, I might even say — of a lawless and 
undisciplined mind." 

"We will leave aside that for the present, Mr. 
Gillespie," said the Minister, rather impatiently. ** I 
will examine his conduct later on. In the meautime, 
jou have something to say about my niece." 
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may be in tbe Louse ■," begaii tlie 

lOolmftRter. 

She is in tlie Iioubo," said the Minister, deciaively. 
Kone of my boys has ever becn known to teil a lie." 
*' Ät all events, Mr. Cassilis, witli my own eye« 
>md I Bee Ler nalking witli that young mau. Timt 
ü all I bare to say. I leave it to you to judge 
irbetbcr eocb condnet ia becoming to one who may 
be rcgarded, or conaidered, aa your daiighter; or, 
indeed, wbetber it ia safa for boraelf. Vfe liave u 
doty — an ubligatiou, I might even call it — to coii- 
sider how our actions look in tbe eyoa of our neigh- 
bonr, Bo aB not lo offeud, bat to walk decently and 

vpriglitly " 

" Mr. Giilcspie," said tbe Minister, internipling 
him Bomewbat rudely, " yoa may depend ou it tbat 
uiy niece bus do clandestiue relutlona witb Lord 
EarUbopu. It ia not many days eince tbey aaw 
Mob otber for tlie tirst time. I bave no doubt 
that wbeu you suw tbem togethcr it was but n 
ehance meetiog. You would not bave tbem &\ 
bom ea^b otber ?" 

Tbe Scboolmaster sbook bis bcad. Ha vrua 
a sarioufl discourse on tbe dntiea of " pro- 
tbe Minister was forced to remind bid 
UiiBwas tbe morning on wbicb bo begsit 
vhidies for tbe succeediug Sabbatb, and that be 
rnid be obligtid to postpoue furtber meution of tbe 
ittor at preaout. 
We m&y retum to it again at a more convenient 
Bea»OD," luiid tbe Scboulm&ater, as be took bis leave, 
"iMieing ilitt importniicc of onv in yotir poaitioii, 
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Mr. Cassilis, being above reproach in all yonr ways 
and actions in this parish." 

All that dajy and all that evening, Coqnette was 
yery silent, proud, and miserable. Once only she 
saw the Whanp, but he went away from her in 
another direction. It was nnderstood in the Manse 
that something serious with regard to the Whaup 
was in the wind. For more than an hour in the 
aftemoon he was in his father's stndy ; and when he 
came ont, he spent the rest of the day in looking 
over his live pets— he snpported a considerable 
stock of animals— and visiting his favonrite haunts 
in the neighbourhood, just as if he were going away. 

Next morning.Coquette met him at breakfast; he 
did not speak to her. If he had even said good 
morning, she fancied she would have burst into tears 
and begged his forgiveness, and told him all that 
oppressed her. Bat again, as she saw him silent 
and reserved— grave, indeed, far beyond his wont— 
she put it down to pride; and the dainty little 
woman elosed her lips with an inflexible air, and feit 
supremely wretched. 

Some little time after they had dispersed from 
the breakfast table, the Whaup saw Coquette cross 
the courtyard, with her small hat and shawl on. 
When she perceived him, she walked rather timidly 
to him, and said — 

" I am going for a walk ; I shall be glad if you 
will come with me." 

" Where are you going ?" he asked, coldly. 

" In the direction I went yesterday. I promised 
to go; I do think it likely I shall meet Lord 
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irbbopc, thftt ia wliy I want yon to come with 

Von promised to meet bim, and now ask me to 
; Qo, thauk you. I ahoiild be the thiid wlieel of 
cart." 

He torned and walked away. Sho looked sSter 
him. A few minutes before slit; had resolyed sbe 
Wonld not go for this ^ralk ; sbe would ratlier break 
"lat scarcely givon promiee. Bat wten ahe saw liim 
away like that, ber lips wcre again pressed 
'Oadly and detemiinedly togetber, aud sbe raised 
Utch of tlie green gate aud paseed out iuto tlie 
moortand road. 



»CHAPTEE XI. 
A SIEETDiO ON THE MOOH. 

" I AK Tery uiserable," eaid Coqaette, stniggUng 
biavely to retatu her teats. 

" Yon miserable ?" cried Lord Earlehope, whom 
abe bad met before she had goiie fivo hundred yards 
&0IU tiie Mause. " It ie iniposaibte ! I do not think 
Jen bavo tlie capacity to be miserablo. Bat wbat is 
Ihe matter ? Teil me all about it." 

U ww ft dangorous momeat for the eshibition of 
tluB kindncss. She feit herseif aa exile from Üie 
ICaaae, s&d receiviiig comfort and sympathy from a 
rtranger. 

She toll] him her story, rapidly, aud iu Frencb. 
Tg havc the biudcn of q forcign tougae reiuovcd 
mä JA iteelf & consoktion to her, aud she foimd 
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inexpressible relief in being able to talk fuUy and 
freely about all her surroundings at the Manse — 
about her relations with a number of people so 
unlike her in temperament and bringing-up — about 
these present circnmstances which seemed to be 
conspiring to goad her into some desperate act. 

Lord Earlshope listened patiently and attentively, 
deeply interested^ and yet inclined to smile some- 
times. 

" I shonld langh at all that," said he, when she 
had finishedy " because I am a man ; and men are 
Indifferent to these delicate considerations chiefly 
becanse they can avoid them. If a man dislikes the 
people he is among, he has merely to go away. But 
a woman is very dependent on the temper and dis- 
position of those around her; and you especially 
seem almost withont resonrce. Yon have no other 
relatives ?" 

" No," Said Coquette. 

" No lady-friend with whom you eould stay ?" 

" Many — many with whom I should like to stay," 
said the girl, " but they are all in France ; and I 
have been sent here. Yet you must not misunder- 
stand what I do say. I do not dislike my relatives. 
My uncle is a very good man, and very kind to me. 
Hy Cousin, I do think, is more than kind to me, and 
ready to incur danger in defending my faults. The 
other people cannot be angry with me, for I have 
done them no härm. Yet everything is wrong — I do 
not know how. At this moment I know myself very 
guilty in Coming to see you ; and I should not have 
come but that Cousin Tom would not speak to me." 
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" I tfaiiik ConBin Tom has been qiiarrelling with 

yoo abont me," aaid Lord Earlshope, 

He spoke Tery quietly. and with rather an amused 

air ; biit Co<|uette wea etartied and a littlc alarmed. 

Shfi did not wiali her eompanion to know that he Iiad 

SDTtliing to Ao with what had occnrred. 

"Now," Said Lord Earlshope, " it wotüd be a 
- great pity if I were tlie cause of any of your troublea. 
■fon Bee I have no companions Lere — yoii havo not 
Kaany. It seemed to me that we might uftcn have a 
very pleasant chat or walk together ; hnt I mnst not 
Hte Belßuh. Yon must not suffer anything ou my 
licoomit; eo, if yonr friende at the Manse are 
Bnclined to mistake oar brief acquaintanceship, let it 
Kfiease. I do not like to sec you ua yon are. Yon 
bre eTidently out of sorta, for you have never laughed 
lifais morning yet— nor run off the road — uor paid 
Mbe least attention to the snnlight or the colonre of 
Hßie sea out yander. I should far prefer looking at 
fcou from ft dUtancc ns an entire stranger — if I could 
Km yon. as yon nanally are, flnttoring ahont like a 
Hntterily, eujoying the wannth, and colours, and 
H^ht aronnd you. withont a cart.; and quite nn- 
Btouseioas how perfectly happy you are." 
H As Coqnette heard these nords, nttcred in a 
Bruolly calnt and kiudly voice, she became afrnid. 
Hnbat was this stränge aching sense of dieappoint- 
Kll«nt that filled her heart ? W'hy was it that she 
HnotcmpUted with dismay a proposal «hieb he had 
^UMrly shown would secure her bappiooss and peaco ? 
^Ebe was miserable bcfore ; she wae ten Hmea more 
^kretohedoow. 
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He did not seem to notice any alteration in her 
expression or manner. They had got to the crest of 
a hill from which the line of the coast was yisible—- 
with a piain of green snnlit sea beyond — and Arran 
lying like a great blae clond on the horizon. A 
white haze of heat filled the south, and the distant 
Ailsa Graig was of a pearly grey. 

C!oqaette's companion nttered an exclamation. 

" Do yon see that yacht ?" said he, pointing to a 
boat which the distance rendered very small — a 
schooner yacht with her two masts lying rakishly 
back, and her white sails shining in the sun, as she 
cnt throügh the green water with a curve of white 
round her prow. 

"It is a stunning little boat/' said Coquette, 
simply, returning to the English which she had 
picked np from her father. 

Lord Earlshope did not langh at her blunder as 
the Whaup would have laughed. He merely said — 

" She has been lying at Greenock to be repainted, 
and set to rights ; and I telegraphed to haye the 
name altered as well. The first time you go down 
to Ardrossan you will find lying there a yacht bear- 
ing the name — * Coquette.' " 

" Do you know," said Coquette, breaking at last 
into a smile, " everybody did nse to call me that ?" 

" So I heard from one of your cousins the other 
day," said her companion. 

" And you called the boat for me ?" she said, with 
a look of wonder. 

" Yes ; I took the liberty of naming it after your 
pet name — ^I hope you are not angry with me?" 
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I' No," Bhe aaid, " I am very wpU ploased — rery 
ch — it is n very kuid compUment to do that, is it 
not ? Bat yoti have not told mo you had a yucbt." 

" It is oue of my abandoned amasemente. I 
vanted to surpriso yoa, though ; and I Lad eomn 

^ffild hope of invcigUng Mr. Caasilie, youreelf, aud 
your Cousin into going for a day or two's cniise up 
Bome of tLe locfae — Loch Fyne, Loch Liunbe, or 
eome of thesc. It wonld liave bet-n pleasant for you, 
J tbinl:, aa you don't know anything of the West 
Higbland lochs and mountains. TLe aceuery is tLe 
most Taried of any I Lare cver aeen, and more 
pictnresqne in tLe way of colonr, You can Lave no 
idea of tLe wierdnese aud wildness of tLe northern 
snnwti;; and of late I have Leen pictoring you to 
myself sittiug on deck witL na nfter tLe sun Lad 
gone dowQ behind a line of hill, and I Lave read in 
jonr face the wonder with wLicL yon saw tLe 
[ moostains beconie a great Lank of purple, vitL a 
Hgreen ligLt sprcading up, and over tLe ßky, 
1 spreading all over tbe eea — tLe stlllness of tLe 
— tbe calling of tLe wild-fowl — tLe dense aitd 
BystenouB darkueas of tLe mountains ia tLe glow of 
U, dear üglit. Do you tLink Mr. Cassilis would 
itre gone ?" 

I do not know," Böid Coquette. 

ßbe vas Lecoming Lard and obdnrate again. He 

klutd apoken of this project as a tbing of tbe pnat. 

Fit via no longer posaiLle ; but tLe mere mootion of 

it bad fiUed Coquette witb a wistful longing. It 

woold hftTO been pleasant indeed to bave gone awoy 

Ott ÜUB dreuu-like excursion, and wandeted round 
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the lonely islands, and np the great Stretches of 
sea-lochs of which her father had many a time spoken 
to her when she was a child. Nevertheless, since 
her companion had chosen to giye up the proposal, 
she would not ask him to reconsider his resolve* 
They were abont to become strangerö : well and good. 

'' I must go back now/' she said. 

He looked at her with some surprise. 

" Haye I offended you by telling you what I had 
been dreaming abont? After all, it was bnt a 
fancy— and I beg yonr pardon for not saying first of 
all that I was far from snre that yon yourself would 
go, even had I persnaded Mr. Cassilis." 

" No, yon have not oflfended me," said Coquette. 
" Yonr thonght was very kind. Bnt I am sorry it is 
all over." 

" I see I have not bronght yon peace of mind yet," 
he said, gently. " Ton are not Miss Cassilis — may I 
say that yon are not Coquette ? — this morning. What 
can I do for yon ? I wish you would talk to me as 
if I were yonr eider brother, and teil me if there is 
anything in which I can help you. Shall I go up to 
the Mause and hint to Mr. Cassilis that— that — well, 
to teil yon the tmth, I should be at a loss to know 
what to hint." 

He smiled, but she was quite grave. 

" There is nothing," she said. " They are very 
good to me — what more ? Do not let us talk of it 
any more. Let us talk of something eise. Why do 
you never go in yonr yacht ?" 

" Because I lost interest in it, as I lost interest in 
a dozen other things. Steeple-chasing was my 
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igert-Hved hothy, I think, for I ueed to be rather 
ifiil. Bidiug aiae stone six, with & five-pound 
Idle, I Iiave won more than one race." 
And now yon only read booka, and Eiinoke, and 
ill Irees in flie cold weather, to make you warm. 
" lat booka ? Koroances ?" 

Yes ; and the more improbable tbo botter." 
You get interoBted?" 

YeB : but not in tbe story. I read tlie etory, 

knd try to look at the brain of the writet all the 

time. Then yon begin to wonder at the variouB 

itions of the norld tbeso variong heads bave cod- 

ved. If I were a pbysiologiat, I should Hke to 

iKd a novel, and draw a picture of the author ga- 

Cbered from the colouring and sentiments of his book." 

"That is all so vory morbid," she said. "And in 

yonr poetry, too, I suppose von like the — ah, I 

j^auinot say wbat I mean." 

Bnt I nnderetand all the fiame," he said, laugh- 

ig, " and I am going to disappoint you, if yon 

iTe furmed a theory. I like old-faebioned poetry, 

especially the lyrics of the old dramatists. Theu 

•try wae as wido aa life itsolf, and included every- 

that could interest a man. A writ«r waa not 

raid t(i talk of everyday experienceif, and was gay, 

patriotic, or aarcastic, just as the moment »uitcd. 

it don't you think the poetry of the preaent time 

tmly the eipression of oue mood — that it is per- 

ited all through with aadness and religioos 

lelancholia ? ^Vhat do yon say, Mr. CaBsilia ?" 

Tb« abrupt queatioti was addretttied to the Minister. 

a«tt« had been Walking can-Iesaly onward, witU 
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her eyes bent on the ground, and had not perceived 
the appfoach of her uncle. When she heard the 
sudden termination of Lord Earlshope's disquisition 
on poetry, she looked up with a start, and turned 
pale. The Minister's eyes she found fixed npon her, 
and she dared not return that earnest look. 

" I heg your pardon, Lord Earlshope," said Mr. 
Gassiiis, looking calmly at both of them. 

" I was yietimising your niece, whom I had the 
good fortune to meet, with a sermon on modern 
poetry," said Lord Earlshope, lightly ; '^ and as she 
seemed to pay no attention to me, I appealed to you. 
However, the subjeet is not an enticing one — as 
Miss Gassiiis apparently discoyered. Which way 
are you Walking. Shall we join you ?" 

The deep-set eyes of the Minister, under the grey 
eyebrows, were closely regarding the Speaker during 
the utterance of these words. Mr. Cassilis was 
satisfied — so far as Lord Earlshope was concerned. 
No actor could have been so obyiously and wholly 
at ease — the faet being that the young man did 
not eyen suspect that he had become an object of sus- 
picion. He had not inyeigled the Minister's niece 
into a secret interyiew : on the contrary, he had, 
mainly by chance, met a pleasant and pretty neigh- 
bour out for her morning walk, and why should he 
not speak to her ? 

But when the Minister turned to Goquette hc 
found a different story written on her face — a story 
that caused him some concern. She appeared at 
onee embarrassed and distressed. She said nothing, 
and looked at neither of them ; but there was in her 
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bes (bent on a bit of Lcatbc-r aiic was pulling to 1 

■ecefl) an expieseiou of cocstraiut auil disqniet, wliicli J 

Bm ptainly Tisible to bim, U' not to Lord EarUliope. 
B " If you will relieve lue from tbe dutiea of 
^cort," Bcüi tbo latter to Mr. Caasilm, " I tbiuk I 
sbüll bid you both good moruing, qb I bavo to walk 
orer to Altyre Fftriu aud back before Iwncbeon." 

So he parted from them, Coquette not daring to 
kok up aa lio sbouk Lands witb ber. Sbe and tbe 
Knister were loft nioiie, 

p For ft minnto or two tbey walked on in sitenoo, 
and it seemod to Coi^nette tbat tbe bour of ber 
deepest tribulation had come. So briglit and happy 
had been tbe life of tbia yoiing croature, tbat witb 
lier to bo downcast wa» to bc miserable — to be ßus- 
^ected was eqnJvali^nt to being gnilty. Suspicion 
^tLe could not bear — ttocrecy eeemed to suffoeate her ; 
^nd sbe had now bnt one despairing notion in her 
^iMad — to o»cape aud fiy from thii« loiiely nortbem 
I^Ucv whithcr tthe bad beeu scut— to get away from J 

% ootnbination of circumstances tbat appeared lik^ly ■ 

Ao overwhebn ber. I 

I " UncU'," Bho Said, " may I go back to France ?" V 

m " My child !" said Mr. CasBiUa, in amazeiaeut, 1 

Bvhat is tbe matter? 8nt«ly von do not mean 1 

■ttt yonr sbort Btay with us bas been dieagreeable J 

Kyou? I bave noticed, it ia trae, that you haTo ■ 

mf Ute been rutber ont o' sorts, hnt judged it waa I 

Bit Bomu tomporary iiidiapoBttion. Hau anything M 

uuoyod you — have you aiiy cause of complaiut ?" ■ 

" Complaiut !" sbe said ; " wbeu yon have beeo so H 

lüad to toa ? Ko, no complaiut. Bnt I do tbiuk I M 
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am not good enough for this place — I am sorry I 
cannot satisfy, althongh I put away all my pictures^ 
and books, and the crucifix, so that no one can see. 
Bnt I am suspected — I do hear them talk of me as 
dangerous. It is natural — ^it is right, perhaps — 
but not pleasant to me. Just now/' she added^ 
desperately, " you think I did promise to meet 
Lord Earlshope, and you did come to take me home." 

"Had you not promised?" said the Minister, 
looking steadily and yet affectionately at her. 

For a second the girl's lip trembled; but the 
next moment she was saying rapidly, with something 
of wildness in her tone and manner — 

" I did not promise ; no. But I did expect to 
see him — I did hope to see him when I came out ; 
and is it wrong ? Is it wrong for me to speak to 
a stranger, when*^! do see him kind to me, in a place 
where there are not many amiable people ? If it is 
wrong, it is because Lord Earlshope is not suspicious, 
and hard, and ill-judging, like the others. That is 
why they do say ill of him ; that is why they per- 
suade me to think ill of him. I do not ; I will not. 
Since I left France I did meet no one so courteous — 
so friendly — as he has been. Why can I talk to 
him so easily? He does not think me wicked 
because I have a crucifix that my mother gave me — 
that is why we are friends ; and he does not suspect 
me. But it is all over. We are not to be friends 
again ; we may see each other to-morrow ; we shall 
not speak. Shall I teil Leesiebess? — perhaps it 
will please her !** 

She spoke with an angry and bitter vehemence 



Itliot was strangely out of cousonance witli her 
ordinary serenity uf demeanour. The Minister 
4ook Iier hand gently in hiB, sayiag notbing at all, 
Msxä led her back to the Mause. 
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COQUETTEB COSQÜE8I8. 

Tbzre ensned a loug period of lain — day after day 
breaking Ballen and cold, and a perpctual driz^Ie 
falling &om a grey and cheerleas eky. There were 
aone of the sharp aiid beavy ebowers whicb a soutb- 
voet gale brings, with dnshes of blne between; 
but a bIow, fine, wetting rain, tbat rendered every- 
tbing bumid aud limp, and bid the far-oGT line of 
Die sea and tbe momitains of Arran behiiid a curtain 
of grey miet. 

Perbaps it was the fotced impriBonmeut cansed 
by tbe rain wbich made C-oquette look ill ; but, at 
ftll erenta, sbe gron bo palo and liatless tbat even 
UM boys DOticed it. All her former epiritB were 
gone. Sbe was no louger interested in their sports, 
•od taught tbem no morc new gameB. Sho kept 
tauch to her own toom, and read at a windovr. Shs 
read tboee books wbicb sbe bad brougbt with bec 
from the sanny region of tbe Loire ; and wheu ab« 
torited froni tbe optn page to look out npoii the wot 
aud mieity landseape all arunnd, sbe came back again 

uigh lo tbe Tolume on bei knee. 
Earlsbope never camo ne&r tbe Hanse ; 

I, she Ihonght, he bad left the country. 
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The only commxmication ehe had with him was on 
the day following their last meeting. She then 
sent him a note consisting of but one line, which 
was — " Please do not call your boat * Coquette/ " 
This missiye she had entmsted to her Cousin Wattie, 
who delivered it, and retumed with the answer that 
Lord Earlshope had merely said "All right." 
Wattie, however, broke the confidence reposed in 
him, and told his brothers that he had been sent 
with a message to Earlshope. The Whaup profited 
by this intelligence, but punished Wattie all the 
same ; for on that night Coquette heard murmur- 
ings and complainings underneath her window. She 
looked out. There was some starlight, and she could 
indistinctly see a figure in white moying in the 
garden underneath that building, the upper story 
of which, originally a hayloft, had been transformed 
into a dormitory for the boys. The cause of the 
disturbance soon became apparent. After the boys had 
undressed, the Whaup had wheedled or compelled 
Wattie into making a rush to the garden for some 
fruit. He had then taken advantage of his position 
to pull the ladder into the loft, by which mean 
device his brother was left standing below in his 
night-shirt. In vain Wattie petitioned to be let 
up to his bed. With his teeth chattering in his 
head, he entreated that at least his trousers might 
be flung down to him; but he was not relieyed 
&om punishment until the Whaup had administered 
a severe lecture to him on the shabbiness of betray- 
ing a lady's confidence. 

" ri^never do't again, as sure's Tm here !" said 
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IWatti*, who was fec-bly endeavonring to mitigate Uis 
■CuffiTings by balancing himself OQ hie toes— -a fcnt 

wliicb he natnrally failed. 

" Since it won't rain," eaid tlie \Vliaiip, looking 
Ispitcfully at the clear star-lit eky, " thero le Qo 
kunch Tise in keeping yon there, so ye may hae tbe 
fjadder." 

The \Vhaup never spuke to Coqnette abont that 
r Icttcr, but it Tras the oocBsioa of bis prolonging thc 
l'blockade which he had declared. He deliberately 
L ignored her presence. He would nut complain of 

r keeping np what he imagined tobe a dandestine 
li correepondence ; neither would he take any steps 
l to put an end to it. Ho contented Mciself with 
■ ihinkiiig that if ever there ehould be neceesity for 
tcanfrunting Lord Earlshope peraonally, and altering 
^xnattera that way. there would be on* pereon in the 

Lcse ready tg adrenture something for the sake 
f Coqnotte. 

KevertfaelesB, it was at tliia time, and it was 
feithrongh the ^Vhaup'a instromeutality, that Coqnetto 
I ftchioved her firat great rictory in Airlie — 8 snccess 
diicb was but the beginning of a stränge eeries of 
racoeasea, and franght witb important con&oquenccs 
Ito her. It all feil about in this way. First, the 
KWhanp relented. Wlien the rain began, and he saw 
lliu French consiu niope and plue indoors^wbeu hc 

V how ehe was growing languid and liatless, and 

ftltill »trove to bc cbecrful and ainiable to tboae aronnd 

■ker, bis leacTve brokedown. By insensible degreea he 

piried to rc-PstabltHh their old relations. He showe« 

icr liitle attestione, and performed towarda,hcr smnll 
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acta of thonghtfulness and kindness, which she was 
not slow to acknowledge. He was not impudently 
and patronizingly good to her, as he had been — there 
was a certain restraint over his approaches ; but she 
met them all with that simplicity of gratitude which 
the dark eyes and the sweet face could so readily 
and effectually express when her imperfect English 
failed her. And the Whaup no longer corrected 
her blunders with his old scornfol impatience. 

One morning there was a temporary cessation of 
the rain. 

" Why don*t you go down and return the Pen- 
sioner's visit ?" said the Whaup to Coquette. 

" If you please, I will go." 

For the first time for many a day these two went 
out of the Mause together. It was like a revival 
of the old times — though the Whaup would not 
have believed you had you told him how short a space 
Coquette had actually lived in Airlie. The cold 
and damp wind brought a tinge of colour to the 
girl's cheeks; the Whaup thought he had never 
eeen her look so pleasant and pretty. 

While Coquette lingered in the small garden of 
the cottage, the Whaup went up to the door and 
told the Pensioner who had come to see him. 

" Cot pless me !" he hastily exclaimed, looking 
down at his legs. '' Eeep her in sa garden tili I 
change my breeks." 

" What for ?" said the Whaup. 

" Dinna ye see sey are tartan !" cried Neil, in an 
excited whisper, ^'and sa French canna stand sa 
tartan." 
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"Nonfiense," snid ihe ^\Tittn]i. "Slie won't loofc 

t your tronsers." 

" It iB no noDseiiee, but very good eonee what- 

l-erer," eaid the HigbLindnian. " It waas two frienda o' 

\ nioe, and they went over to Frnnce sa very last year, 

^Wtd ODG o' thcm, scj Utok his tags and bis luggage, 

lad Bpy pnlied ds way and sat way. oiid eey will 

weer at bim in French — bot be will not know 

^hiit it wasB Said to bim — aud ecy will take matty 

ningH from bim, mirover, and he will not know 

jihy. Bnt, Said I to bim, ' Tonald, will you bare 

■ tartan plaid round your elioaldeta?' And 

hys he, ' I bad,' And said I to bim, ' Did you will 

I ken how sa Frencli canna stand ea tartan ever 

tnce W&terloo ?' " 

The Pensioner rnn insidc, and speedily reappeared 

^ia plftin grey. Then he came ont, and bade Goquette 

elcome with a dignifit-d coorteay tbat eurprised her. 

" You would not corao to see me, bo I bave come 

D ece yon," she said to the old man. 

" It wBssna for the likes o" me to visit a leddy," 
jpid Neil. 
He dnsted a cbair with his sleeve, and asked her 
t Sit down. Tben he put tbree glagaes on the 
ible, and brouglit mit a black bottle. He tilled one 
I the glasses and offerod it to Coqnctte. 
" Sbe can't drink wbinky !" said the Wbaup, with 
Irnde langli. 

"It Lb sn ralc Lagavulin," eaid Keil, iudigunntly, 
'*ftnd wonldua härm a flea." 

Coqnt-ttc pnt the glasa to her lips, and thcn placed 
t OD the table. 
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" Ye may drink it np, mem," said Neil. " Do ye 
ken that ye can drink sa goot whiskey until ye 
stagger, and it will do ye no härm in sa morning ? 
I do pelieye it is sa finest sing in the world's uni- 
verse— a gran' good stagger as ye will go home in 
sa night." 

"You have been in battle?" said Coqnette, by 
way of changing the* conyersation. 

" Oh, yes, mem," said Neil, looking desperately 
nncomfortable. " It wass — it wass — it wass in a 
war." 

"Have you been in more than one war?" she 
asked. 

" No, mem — yes, mem," stammered Neil, in great 
embarrassment, as he glanced to see that his tartan 
trousers were well shoved under the bed ; " but it is 
of no matter how many wars. It will pe all over 
pefore yon were pomt— never mind about sa wars." 

"I hear you were at Waterloo!" said Coquette, 
innocently. 

The Pensioner jumped to his feet. 

" Who wass it teilt you of Waterloo ?" said he, in 
great indignation. " I never heard sa like. It wass 
a shame — and I would not take a hundred pounds 
and forget myseF like sat. And you will be blaming 
US Hielanders for what we did — and we did a goot 
teal there — but there wass others too. There wass 
English there too. And the French — sey fought 
well, as every one o' us will teil ye ; and I wouldna 
sink too much o't, for maype it isna true sat Napo- 
leon died on sa Island. Didna he come pack pefore ?" 

Having offered Coquette this grain of comfort, 
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Ioil bastily escaped from thc eulijocl by gdtliiig Iiia 
olio aad begiiming to screw np the strings. 
" I havc Leeu learniug a lot of your Scotcli airs," 
eaid Goquette, "and I bave become very fond iif 

I some of them— the sad onea eBpecially, But I sup- 

^■»ose you prfrfer tho lively ones for the yiolin." 
^^F^ " I c&ü play Bern all every oqg together," eaid 
^^ßleil, prondly. '* I do not play seni well, bat I kiiow 
all onr inuaic — every one." 
" Yon play a great deul ?" 

" No," Said Neil, fondUag liia violin affectioiiately, 
^^P'I da not play sa fiddle much, bnt I like to be aye 
^KUying." 

^^f Thcre vas a touch of patbos in the leply which 
^id Qot esrape the delicate perception of bis gueat. 
Site looked at the old man, at bis ecanty grey bair 
«td dazed eyoa, and was glad that he hnd thia con- 
tant companion to aranse and intcrest hiin. He 
Kid not like to play mnch— ^to niake a labour of tbia 
' Kreation; but he Hked to bavo the tinkle of the 
igbt stringa alwaya proaent to bia ear. 
He played her a ai^lection of bis best aiis, wilh 
iny au apology. He cbattod ubout tbe tunps too, 
and told talcs couceruing tbeni, uiitil be was aa 
familiär witb the young Uily aa thongb he bad 
knowQ lier a lifi'time, and übe was biugbing at bis 

Kid Btoriea morc tban &he had langhed for many a 
■y. At last abe Said — 
" That ' Flowers of the Forest ' ia & bcantiful air, 
at yon want it harmowised. Will yon come np to 
the Manav now, and I will try to play it for yon? 
I bave been tryiug it mucb lately." 

I 2 
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So the Pensioner walked up to the Manse witb 
them, and soon found' himself in Coquette's parlour, 
His hostess remembered how she had been received^ 
and went into the room adjoining for a second or 
two. Wben she returned there was a small bottle 
in her hand. 

" This is some French brandy which my old nurse 
gave me when I left, in case I should be ill at sea ; 
you See I have not even opened the bottle." 

The Whaup got a corkscrew and a glass, and soon 
had half a tumblerfuU of the brandy to offer to Neil. 
The Pensioner looked at it, smelt it, said " Deoch 
slainte!" and, — to the horror of Coquette — gulped 
it down. The next moment his face was a mass of 
moving nmscles — twisting and screwing into every 
expression of agony, while he gasped and choked^ 
and could only say, " Water ! — water !" But when 
the Whaup quickly ponred him out a glass of water, 
he regarded it at arm's length for a second, and then 
put it away. 

" No," he Said, with his face still screwed up to 
agony pitch, " I can thole." 

Coquette did not understand what had happened ; 
but when her cousin, with unbecoming franknes», 
explained to her that the Pensioner would rather 
" thole " (or suffer) the delicious torture in his throat 
than spoil it with water, she was nearly joining in 
the Whaup's impudent laughter. 

But the brandy had no perceptible effect on Neil. 
He sat and listened sedately to the music she played ; 
and it was only when his enthusiasm was touched 
that he broke out with some exclamation of delight. 




At leugth Uie old man left — tbe Whaup also going 
swb; to tbose exceptiotial atndiea which had been 

^^M Teceatly impoaed ou liim as a coudition of bis re- 

^^B jiiainiiig at Äirlie. 

^^P Coquette Bat alone at tbe piaDo. Tbe groy duy 

L fräs darkeuicg to tbe afternooii, aud tbe rain bad 

liegUQ aguin its wearisome pattcr ou the pauo. Sbe 
had Frencb music before ber— brigbt and laugbing 
«oiigs iif tbe bygone and liappy time — but sbe could 
nut siiig tbein. Almost unconBciouBly to herseif, 
sbe foUowed tbe naDderings of ber fancy in tbe 
dreamlund of tbat old and plaintive music tbat sbe 
bad recently discovered. Now it was " Botbwell 
Bank," again it was " Tbe Land o' tbe Leal " tbat 
fiUed tbe room witb its saduese, niitil she came back 
agaia to " Tbe Flowers of tbe Forest." Sbe sang a 
yeree of it — merely out of caprice, to see if sbe could 

Paueter tbe pronunciation — and jnat as sbe bad 
fiiiisbed tbe door was opened, aud Leezibetb stood 
there. 
Coquette tumed ftoiu tbe piano witb a sigb : 
donbtlesa Leezibetb biul come to prcfer souie com- 
_ plaint. 

I^B The woman came up to her and said— nritb tbu 
^^ftmost painful Bhametacedness cKmding her lock — 
^^1 " Will ye sing tbat again, Miss, if it is uo miich 
^^Blrouble to ye? Maybe ye'il no ken tbat iiio aud 
^^H-Andrew bad a boy — a bit laddie tbat dce'd nbeu he 
^^M was bat aeveu years auld — and— aud be used tu sing 
^^H tbe ' Flowers o' tbe Fortist ' afore a' tbe other songH ; 
^^■«nd ye sing it tbat fiui> tbat if it didoA mak' a body 
^^■«maiat like to greet " 
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She never finished the sentence ; but the girl sang 
the rest of the song, and the woman stood, with her 
eyes tnmed to the grey eyening outside, silent. 
And fröm that day Leezibeth was the slave of 
Coquette. 



CHAPTER Xm. 

A H0B08G0PE. 

Events were marching on at Airlie. Leezibeth 
came to Goquette, and said — 

" Sir Peter and Lady Drum came back frae Edin- 
burgh last night." 

Coquette remained silent, and Leezibeth was 
astonished. Was it possible the girl had neyer heard 
of Sir Peter and Lady Drum ? 

"And I saw my lady this morning, and she is 
Coming to see you this very aftemoon," said Leezi- 
beth, certain she had now effected a surprise. 

"Who are they?" said Coquette. "Are they 
Scotch ? I do not wish to see any more Scotch." 

" Ma certes !" said Leezibeth, firing up suddenly ; 
but presently she said, in a voice more gentle than 
Coquette had ever heard her use — " Ye'll maybe liko 
the Scotch folk yet, Miss, when ye hae time to 
understand them ; and Lady Drum is a grand woman 
— just an extraordinär' woman; and I told her a' 
about ye, Miss, and she was greatly interested, as I 
could see ; and I made bold, Miss, to say that ye 
were a bit out o* sorts the now, and if my lady would 
but ask ye ower to Castle Cawmil, and let ye hae 
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fiOiae Company mair fitted to je tban us bodicB ahmii 
the ManBe, it migbt cbeer ye np a bit, and bring a 
bit coloar to yonr cbeek." 

Coqnette wae really aiirpriscd uow. Conld it be 
Leezibeth, bor eneniy, wbo waa »peabiog in this 
timidly solicitona fasliton? 

" It is very good of you " 

" Ob, wo are no bo bad &a yo tbiulc ns," said 
Leezibeth, plucking up cowrage. " And therc is 
Scotch blood in your uin veins, Mias, as anybody can 
nee — für tbe way ye sing they Scotch aoDga is just 
paat believin' !" 

From Coqnette's aitting-room Leezibeth went 
Htraigbt to the Minister's study. 

" I have come to speak to ye, »ir, about Miss 
Csasilie." 

" Dear me 1" said the Minister, inipatieiitly, " I 
wish ye would let niy niece alone, Leezibttth I" 

Bot tbe Miniater was no lesa astonished tban 
Coquotto bad beeu when Leezibeth anfulded her 
tal«, and tniide it apparent that she had come to 
iotercede for the young Freiich girl. Leezibeth 
stood at the dour, and uuuounced it as her decision 
that tlie Minister was boaud to ece to bia niuce'ü 
lie&ltb and cooifort more efTcctually tban be had 
done. ybe spokc, indeed, ae if ehe dared the MiiuHter 
to refuae. 

" And Sir Peter and my lady are Coming hure," 
continued LeeziUtth, " iur I met t)ieiu as they were 
goiDg OTcr tß EarltüiDpe ; and uiy lady spoke to mc 
■boni SUbb Cassilis, and will duubtlena aitk her to 
Tint her. Not only mann she vi«it Ciistle Cawniil, 
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but ehe maun stay there, sir, until tlie cliange has 
done the lassie good." 

"What is the meaning of all this, Leezibeth?" 
Said the Minister. " Has she bewitched you ? 
Yesterday you would have said of her, 'She is a 
Samaritan, and hath a devil.' Now she has become 
your Benjamin, as it were. What will Andrew say ?" 

" Let the body mind bis peas and bis pittawties, 
and no interfere wi' me," said Leezibeth, with a 
touch of yigorous contempt. 

Nevertheless, Leezibeth had a conversation with 
her husband very shortly after, and was a good deal 
more cautious in her speech than was her wont. 
When Andrew came into the kitchen to have his 
dinner, she said — 

" Andrew, my man, I'm thinkin' we dinna under- 
stand they Romans. Could ye but see the gude 
books that that lassie has wi' her, and see her read 
a bit o' one o' them every night and every mornin* — 
indeed, I'm thinkin', Andrew, the Eomans maun be 
a kind o' religious folk, after a'." 

Andrew said " Hm !" and went on with his broth. 

" I wonder," continued Leezibeth, regarding her 
husband with some apprehension, " whether there is 
ony härm in the bit pictures she has. It's my 
opeenion she doesna worship them — as if they were 
a graven eemage — ^but has them, maybe, to jog 
her memory. Ye ken, Andrew, that there was 
a gran' diflference atween the gowden calf that the 
children o* Israel made and the brazen serpent 
that the Lord commanded Moses to lift up in the 
wilderness." 



I 
I 
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Whatevei is thewomanat?" miittereJ Andrew 
'to Limaelf, orer bis plate. 

The serpent; waa only & äigu und u symbol, Ute 
forehadowin' ü' wbat was to come ; aud Hurely Moses 
koaned what he was doin', aod didnu traiisgrcss. 
Now, Andrew, if the Romans— children o' wruth aa 
they are — hiivu a bit cross or a crucifis ouly as a 
»ort o' remembrauce, tbere is muybe no so muckle 
hurm in it." 

Andrew dropped bis sjKion iutu tbe brt>tb, and sat 
bolt upright in bis cbair. 

" Am I Usteniu' or dreuuiiu", woman ? Wbat evil 
spirit 18 it tbat baa put tbcHe tbiugs Iiito yoiir mouth, 
and linked ye wi' tbein whaus feet are eet in bell ? 
Are ye clean daunert, wootan, tliat ye sbould come 
BS an apologist Cor such folJc, and tread tbe blood o' 
tbe cövenant under fout ? Xuc wonder tbey biive 
tbeir crucifixes aud tbcir picturs^for it is tbcir 
jndginent that they mann luok upon Hirn wboni 
they liave pierced, and monru tbeir Utst Kondition. 
And it is tbis lassio tbat bas doue it a', a» I Said trae 
the first. 'Twaa a sad day tbr us tbat sbe came to 
Airlie; tbe Manse bas never beeu itsel' sinue theu. 
Yet never did I thiuk to bear such words froiu u 
«omau well brongbt up as ye havt' bcen ; aud it 
fewrs Ute to tbink wbat will be the end o't." 

" Bless me !" said Leezibeth, testily. " I ouly asked 
for your opeenion." 

" And my opeenion is," said Andrew, " tbat tbe 
time is Coming wben ye will sec this woman iu her 
trae ooloura, and »bü will no longer bü a snare tu 
ibot o' tbcui tbat woiüd wulk dt-ceiitly and np- 
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rightly. Ye liae been* led ftwa' by the teonpter, 
Leezibeth, and the fair things o* the world hae been 
set before ye, and the kmgdoms thereof, and your 
eyes are blinded. But there will come a day — and 
that soon — when this Manse will see a change, and 
her that has entered it will be driven forth to seek 
another people. Dinna be beguiled in the meantime, 
Leezibeth. The end is comin', and her pictures 
and her cmcifixes will not save her then." 

" What do ye mean, Andrew ?" said his wife, who 
was nearly in tears. '' I am sure the lassie has done 
no wrong. I declare my heart feels for her when I 
see her sittin' by the window, a' by herseif, looking 
out at naething, and a fair wecht o' weariness and 
patience on her face. If she had a mother, now, to 
look after her and speak to her " 

"And how long is it/' said Andrew, "since ye 
hae taen this interest in her ? How did she cast 
her wiles ower ye ?" 

Leezibeth did not answer. She was thinking of 
the yagne and dreadful future which Andrew had 
been prophesying, 

"Let her alone — ^leave her to hersel'," said 
Andrew. "I warn ye against this woman, Leezi- 
beth, as I hae wamed the Minister, though he would 
tak nae heed, and leaves her wi' a' her idolatrous 
implements free to work destruction in the midst o' 
a decent and God-fearing house. Yet in time this 
will be changed, and we will have to cast out the 
serpent. * I will hedge up thy way with thorns, and 
make a waU, that she shall not find her paths. And 
she shall foUow after her lovers, but she shall not 
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h overtake them ; and alio ehall seek them, tut sliall 
I Hot find them.' " 

■' Who 18 tiiat yoii uro talkiug about ? la it my 
f cunsin ?" saitl tLe Wliaiip, haughtily, as he auddcnly 
L etood bcforc them. He had come into tho kitcWii 
I liurriedly, in order (o gefc aome glne for & " dragon " 
\ whi<;h he vi&a making for a yoanger brother, and 
I liad heaid the iatter cnd of Andrew'» bitter forecaat. 

As for Leezibeth sho had turnod aside in deep 
^äistreEB. Her newiy awakcued »yrapathy for the girl 
I mdely troubled by theae mnister anticipatloni^ 
fot iior husband, and sbe did not know what to think 
lof them. But Andrew, who bud for ihe moment 
I forgotten bis broth, waa looking up. wben hc saw 
I the Whatip euddeoly appe^r. The old mau 's face, 
I vhii'h waa Bivero enoiigh a§ he »poke, assnmed a 
l dwp frown on hie seeing hi8 enemy. He was evi- 
Idently annoyed at being "canght/'and yet deter- 
nined to brare it ont. 

" Why, yon cantia eat your dinnor without stopping 
i to talk spite and scandal," ^aid the Whanp, with 
I ft cnrl of hiB lip. " Canutt yon leave tbat to womcn ? 
l And a pretty Daniel you are. wi' yonr propheciee, 
tand yonr judgmentB, and your warnings! Bat if 
lyoti will be a Daniel, by jingo ! I'U make this honse 
] woruc to you than any den of bona ever ye were in 
r in your Ufe '." 

The \\'haup went ont and anrnmooed ft Beeret 
i condave of hi» brothers. Tbc Vehm^richt met in 
l-tbe hayloft. 
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CHAPTEß XIV. 

SIR PETEB AND LADY DRX7M. 

GoQUETTE, sitting quietly in the general parlour, 
the Minister being busy with bis reading, heard 
Yoices in the hall, and one of them startled her. 
Indeed she suddenly put her band to her heart, 
baying feit a qnick flutter, as of pain, there, and a 
tinge of colour came to her pale face. The next 
moment Leezibeth announced Sir Peter and Lady 
Drum, and Lord Earlshope ; and these three entered 
the room. 

Sir Peter was a little, stout, rosy-cheeked, and 
fair-haired man, who wore a suit of light grey, 
and had a big diamond ring on bis finger. There 
ivas a pleasant expression in bis face — a lock of 
gaiety in bis eyes — and bis laugb, which was heard 
rather too often, passed beyond all the bounds of 
decorum in its long shrill peals. He laughed as he 
went briskly forward to shake hands with the 
Minister ; he laughed and made a feeble joke when he 
was introduced to Coquette ; he laughed and made 
another feeble joke when he led forward bis wife to 
the young girl. 

C!oquette found berself confronted by a most 
striking-looking woman — one who might have sat 
for a picture of a grande dameoi the last generation. 
Lady Drum was a tall, elderly, upright person, with 
a massive face which was yet kindly in the severity 
of its features, and with a fine head of grey bair, 
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IHörately arranged. Lady Bnim was wiflely known 
th« iitiighboTirbood for her inflexible judgments 
on ppople'a (-tiiidiict, her generooß bat Bcrnpuloniily 
rAlcmlatod aid to all wlio were in necd, and her skill 
in niMicine, which ahe loved to practiae ; and it waa a. 

epwlnr mytttery how this Btately and imposing lady 
ild hnve marned the gay little gentleman who 
s iirtw her husband. Yet they agreed remarkably 
«ull, aiid seemed to have a mntaal eBteem for each 
other. Bhe bore with great eqnanimity bis perpetnal 
jokea, liif) r^aaeless and rambliiig tnik, and load 
,aghtpr ; whilc he was fond to addreaR her ns bis 
jewel," and declare that ehe hnd aavcd bis life 
'enty times with her physie. Of all tbe people in 
le conntry the Drnma were the only people whom 
ird Earlsbope was ever known to rieit ; aud his 
inl and liking for the grave and noble-looking 
\j of Castle Cavtnil had even led him to permit 
ilf to he doaed and doctored npon occasions. 
imctimcs they eorresponded ; and the contonta of 
ly Dmm'a lettera chiefly coneisted in motberly 
advice ttbont the uee of flannel in apring üme, and 
the great rirtnes of some new herb ehe had discovered. 
A« for Sir Peter, Lord Earlshope eeldom saw him 
wben he risited Castle Cawmil. 8ir Peter was 
anywhere — everywbere^but in his own honse. He 
flitted fthont tbe coiiutry, enjoying himaelf wherever 
he weut, for tbo nmuber of his friends was legion; 
while Lady Drum attended to her ponltry-yard and 
her patiente at hoinc. 

Coqnette fonnd fixed npon her a pair of severe and 
ftcrnliitising eyes ; hat there was Bomething in the 
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appearance of the tall grey-haired woman which she 
conld not help admiring and even liking. Wheii 
she spoke — which she did in a grave and deliberate 
fashion, with a considerably marked Scotch accent^- 
her Yoice had all the softness which her features lacked. 

"I hope yon will find Airlie a pleasant place/' 
Said Lady Drum, still retaining Coqnette's hand. 

" DuU— dull— dull," Said Sir Peter, looking out of 
the window, and hamming to himself. " Very dull 
— very dull — very dulL Ha, ha ! Hm, hm ! Ha, ha !'* 

^' And we shall hope to see you often at Castle 
Cawmil," said Lady Drum. 

" I thank you," said Coquette, simply, but making 
no promise. 

" Pleasanter for you than for her," said Sir Peter, 
gaily. " My dear young lady, if you come to Castle 
Cawmil, we shall all be very grateful ; but you 
mustn't expect to have much amusement, you know. 
Lectures on typhus — lectures on typhus, you know — 
pills, draughts, blisters — hm, hm ! ha, ha ! ha, ha !" 

Lady Drum paid no attention to the small play- 
fulnesses of her husband, but turned to the Minister. 

" Your worthy housekeeper has been telling me 
that your niece is very much in want of a change. 
I can see it. The wet weather has shut her up. 
She wants to be let out into the air, with companious 
and amusement; and I would even recommend a 
little tansy, or, perhaps, gentian root. If she were 
with me for a week or two I might try the Caribbean 
cinchona, which has proved an excellent tonic withiu 
my own experience ; but as for horse-chestnut bark, 
which some prefer to use, I do not hold wi* that in 
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Ica«e. Lord Earlshope will teil yc, Mr. Cassilis, 
t the Caribbean cinchona" 

"Did me n world of good," said Loid EttrlfLoiie. 
" Indced I was qnite ashamed to get well so rapidly, 
and deprive my amiable pbyetcian of tlie cliance of 
watching tlie effects of Lcr eure. lu fact, I got so 
ridiculonaly well, tliat I bad uo occaeioa to drink any 
oi thc coltsfoot 'n'ioe tbat Lady Dniiu was good 
Kenoagli to send me. Sball I traasfer it to you, Mies 
^ iiis, wben you become oae of Lady Drum's 
fktients 'f" 

fc " I will take it — if it is iiioe," eaid Coquette. 

klisdy Dnim did not liltc tbis way of treating tlie 

niliject, eepecially as her bn-tband vi&a moving about 

llie toom froDi place to place, joking about everybody 

all round in n eomewbat impudent way, aiid huni' 

nuDg a Bcries of reflcctioua uii pliyetic geucrally, 

irllich iuterfered witb the dignity of the eituation. 

" Fine thing, physic — graad tJiing, pbysic — bin ! 

■old wonian comcs and gefs her physic, and 

wnce — ba, ba ! — drinka tho aiipence, and Bing» 

JAWay Üie physic — with a ' God blesa all doctors — if 

wible.' Capital garden that of yours, Mr. Cassilis 

Mpital — too mnch liko & wilderuess. perhaps. Got 

t old pony in the stables yet — old BesB with tho 

fiwallow-tail ? Kcnienibor bow tho Hielaitdman 

ÜiOQght tho flicht o' a swallow was like a squint lam? " 

" What is tbat ?" said Lord Earkhope. 

" UntraDHlfituble — nntranslatable," carolled Sir 

f"'Beka83 it wasa a crookit flne.' Mora 
naUtablo still, iiiu't it? We maat bo going,- 
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But ifty lady had got into a very confidential chai 
with Coquette, and had even aired a f e w French phrases, 
to show that she had been used to polite accomplish- 
ments in her youth. She had been to Paris, also ; 
had Seen the Place de la Bastille ; and considered 
herseif profonnd in the history of the capital. Their 
talk, neyertheless^ was chiefly of Airlie, and of 
Coquette's experiences there. 

'* I did like the place better when I came here," 
Said the girl. " Mach better. Yet, it is pretty, you 
know — when there is son, and it is not cold. It is 
always the same thing at Airlie — the same place^ 
the same people, the same things to do each day. 
That is tiresome when one is indoors in the rain — 
when one is out in good days there is yariety. If 
you will let me visit you, I shall be joyous — joyful — 
no, I mean I shall be glad to yisit you and see you. 
And will you come to Airlie often ? I haye no lady- 
friend in this country, you know — only my uncle 
and the boys — and if you will be pleased to come and 
see me, it will be a great pleasure to me." 

" But I am an old woman," said Lady Drum. " I 
should be a poor companion for you. 

" But I haye always liyed with old people," said 
Coquette, somewhat too bluntly. " I do like old 
people better than young." 

Lady Drum was puzzled. Why did this young 
creature talk so sadly, and show none of the liyeliness 
and hope natural to her age? Surely, with her 
graceful and well-formed figure, her clear dark eyes, 
and the healthy red of her lips that were obyiously 
meant to laugh, she ought to haye plenty of spirit 
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Ibd life ? Lady Drum had never seeu the truo 
iqnette — the Coquette to whom every dtiy was ti 
loliday, and erery mcideot iu it a joyoas esperieiice ; 
mt sLe half diviued that the pale, pretty, daik- 
tjed girl wLo But beside ber, aad wbo had an oase ol 
inner wlikih was the perfection of aimplicity, wu« 
I -not Strang iip to her natural pitch of Lealtli aud 
I ?QDJf<ynieiit. Lady Drum had uever heard Coquette 
iJangh in the opoa air, or sing to herself in the 
1 Jpuden ; but sbu bad a Buspicion that tbe beauty gf 
1 Uie girl's face was paler than it üught tobe. 

" Qaasaia !" Said Lady Dram, siiddenly, and Coquetto 

I Marted; bnt presently her elderly friend eaid — "No. 

-We mUBt try something eise first, Castle Cawmil 

roold be tiresome ja»t now, with an old woman like 

■e in it. By-aud-by, my laäsie, you must come and 

B nie when I bave got together some young folks ; 

and we shall bave half tbe gentlemen in Ayrshire 

lightiug for tlic fir^t quadrille." 

•■ Ifl there dancing at your bunse ?" said CDquettt', 
trith interest. 

" Dancing ! Yee, as nrnch dauciiig as young laa- 
socks like yon shonld bave — who will not be per- 
snaded to take any other sort o' cserci»e." 

"I was told it was evü liere," soid Coqnette, 

membenng certaiu cf Leezibeth'a orationa. 

" Evil I evil !" said Lady Drum. *'If tbere was 

IjIBlicIl of ovil in it, it wouldna set its foot wiibin my 

~»ra. Bnt tben, ye eee, Miss Cassilia, thia ia a 

Ünistcr's honsi', and n minister muflt be discrovt — 

Bias to give offencf, &a it were. Doubtlea« yonr nncle, 

eiog a reaeonaUe mao, knows that wbat was aaod 
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as a pairt of the worship of the Lord may surely he 
nsed withont barm as an innocent and nsefn' recrea-^ 
tion ; bat be has to mind a lot o* strict and suspicions 
bodies, tbat see tbe image of Satan bimseF wbene'er 
tbey look beyond tbe rim o* tbeir own porridge-pot." 

" Now, my lady," cried Sir Peter, " sorry to 
intermpt your cbat with Mr. Cassilis's cbarming 
niece-; bnt Iknow sbe will tbank me for getting ber 
away from your tansy and coltsfoot wine. dorne 
along — come along — come along — ba, ba ! bm, bm l 
ha, ha !" 

" Not before I bave arranged tbis little matter," 
Said Lady Dmm, witb dignity, as sbe turned to Lord 
Earlsbope, wbo bad been conversing with the 
Minister. " Lord Earlsbope, do ye mind that you 
pressed me to make use o* your yacht when occasion 
suited?" 

" Certainly I do," said Lord Earlsbope. " Sbe is 
quite at your Service— always; and just at present 
sbe is in capital cruising order, with all the men on 
board. Do you propose to take Miss Gassiiis for a 
run up some of the lochs ?" 

" Lideed, it was the very thing I was thinking of," 
said Lady Drum. 

" Then you bave only to drive to Ardrossan any 
day you choose, and give Maxwell bis sailing ordere. 
He is a steady old fellow, and will take every care 
of you." 

Coquette listened mutely, with her eyes fixed on 
the ground. Lord Earlsbope, then, proposed that 
sbe and Lady Drum should go by tbemselves : sho 
did not think it very civil. 
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IßlB PE 
" I had Bome notiou of asking Mr. Cassilis to form 
pBrty and go for a ebort cruisc, Imt I dismissed it 
im dumerical. Perkaps you will bo more sHccessful 
if you try," 

" Now teil me," said Lady Drnm, witli a baainesa* 

E' air, " Low mauy yon caa take on board." 
Wl)y, hall' tbe i>opnlation of Airlie, or there- 
utfl, But there ia ono very grand Btate-room, 
wbioL you ladieaconldähare betweea yon ; and ae for 
yonr gentlemen frienda, yon migbt ask ax niaiiy ae 
bad been accnstomed to tbe eiigeucies of yachts — 
lyeelf amoDg tbe number, I bope. As for Sir 

feter " 

"Ko, no, no !" cried Sir Peter, gaily. "No 
tcbting for me— eleeping in a hole — watthing ont 
Ltrfa t«a-cup — wet to tbe skin all day — La, ha ! bni, 
n ! La, La ! No yachting for me — off to Pe«bles ou 
ta(!Bduy — tLen back to EdiDburgh tbe week aftor — 
f lady may go if ehe likes." 

" 3Ir. Cassilis, may we reckon on yon ?" said Lndy 

eeverely ignoring her busbands voIatiUty. 

PYour iiiece demands sotue change of thc kiud ; uud 

1 hsve ontered iuto a contract long ago witb Lord 

iarlahopfi aboiit the yacht." 

" Yon iieed uot be frigbteued by what Sir Peter 

■ya," obserred Lord Earlmhope, witb a langb. " Oii 

i sixty-tou yacht yon are not put to anch 

beadftU i ncou ve nie nces —lüde ed, you may be as 

"■auch at Lome in the ' Caroline ' as in a 6t<?ainer. 

Shall I add my ciitrcaties to thoae of Lady Drum ? 

If yon L'uQld get itway from yonr daties for a week 

or two, it wonld be a pleaaant holidar at tbie acason ; 

■ ' K 2 
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:Änd, if you like, I will go with you for a day or two, 
to see yon all comfortably settled/' 

There was positively a blnsh on the pale grey face 
of the Minister. The notion of taking a holiday for 
the mere purpose of pleasnre was quite startling to 
him — ^had, in fact, something dangerous about it. 
Had the proposal, indeed, not been made in the first 
instance by Lady Dmm — whose decision as to mattera 
of propriety was law throughout the district — ^he 
would not even have considered it for a moment. 

"I cannot give an answer out-of-hand," he said, 
gravely, and yet with some hesitation. " Doubtless 
it is a tempting and a kind offer ; but there are 
other obligations binding on us than our own 
wishes." 

" Now Mr. Gassiiis/' said Lady Drum, " have you 
not mentioned to me that you greatly desired somo 
opportunity should oecur to permit you to give 
young Mr. M'Alister your pulpit for the day — an 
honour that he has fairly set his heart on ?'' 

" But I should like to be present to witness his 
trial," said the Minister, fighting against himself. 

"Ye may trust him — ye may trust him," said 
Lady Drum, decisively. " He is as safe as an old 
horse wi' blinders on. No fear o' him alarmin' the 
Kongregation wi* new doctrine— he hasna spunk 
«nough to be dangerous." 

This somewhat doubtful testimony to the intel- 
lectual " safety " of the young man carried some 
weight, evidently, and Mr. Gassiiis then turned to 
his niece. 

" Catherine," said he, solemnly, " you have heard 
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proposfti — woiild it please you to 
Baid Coqnette, " if — if my 



I 



ly Drnm' 

Oh, very miich," 
lusin conld also go." 

The Minister stared : bow had the WLanp come 
to be of euch coasequence ? 

"Do yöa mean my friend Tom?" Baid Lord 
Earlshope. " Why, of courae he can go, There is 
Dothing to hinder him." 

Coquette waa rery grateful, but Haid nothing. 
There was a brighter look on her face, however, 
than had been there for roany a day. Tbe Minister 
Hftid he woaid conaider the matter ; aud — if he saw 
tliat hia dnties t'> hiu parishioners wonld not suffer — 
lie hoped to be able to take his niece uu this royage 
of health. 

Wheti the viBitors had gone, Coqnette went ont- 
side to look for the \\Tiaup. She fotind him in tho 
_ irden — iuclined to be more reserved than ever on 
■CGoont of thia appearance of Lord Earlshope at the 
.Kanse. 

"Tom," ahe said, "I do wiab to speak to yon — 
to ask why you avoid me — when yon were my good 
companion for a long time. Why shonld we 
qoarrel ?" 

" Qnarrel !" said tbe Wliaup — a« if be langhed at 
the idcft of hi« bothering himself to qnarrel wilh 
«nybody — " I baTen't quarrellt-d; I haven't time to 
qnarrel. But I suppoee you are come to be pettitent 
and all tbat ; und probably yon will cry. I dou*t 
bk« to aee you fry. so I'll make frionda at onco if 
yon lilce." 
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'^ Is that how you do make friends in Scotland ?" 
Said Coquette, with a langh in her eyes — " standing 
a yard off— looking fierce — and speaking harsh." 

" Oh, I will kiss you, if you like," said the Whaup, 
bluntly, and he advanced for that purpose. 

"No," said Coquette, with the least change of 
manner — and yet that delicate alteration in her tone 
and look protected her as though with a wall of 
iron. " I did not ask you. But I have something 
to ask of very much importance — oh ! such great 
importance ! And I wish you to be kind as you once 
were — but I am afraid on this day. It is too cold — 
too duU. On a clear day you would say yes." 

" Don't talk so much, but teil me what it is," said 
the Whaup. He was warding off, rudely, the in- 
sidious attacks of his too pretty cousin. 

" It is proposed we all go with Lord Earlshope's 
yacht on a long voyage round the Islands — your 
papa, and Lady Drum, and me, too ; and it depends 
if you will go that I will go." 

" I go !" said the Whaup, with a burst of laughter. 
"In Lord Earlshope's yacht ! You must be mad !" 

" If you do not go, I will not go," said Coquette, 
simply. 

" Perhaps it is better you shouldn't go," said the 
Whaup. 

"Perhaps it is," said Coquette, turning away 
towards the house. 

The Whaup looked after her for a moment, then 
he foUowed her. 

" Look here — what do you want to go for ?" he 
asked. 
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I' I thongbt it would be pleasnrable — tlie amuge- 
nt, the going away from this place & few days — 
the whole of US togethor. But I am not tinxioua — I 
CSD stay at bome." 

" Why can't von go witlioat me ?" Said he. 

"I wanted you for a compauion," said Cnqnette, 
loolcing down. " Thcre will he nobody but your 
papa and Lady Drum — Lord Eiirbhope only comes 
for a day or two, to se« us off." 

He looked at her downcnst face in a Rcnitinieing 
way — be was not snre abont her, 

t" Yon know, I don't believe in you ae I did at one 
time. Peoplo who deceive you once will deceive you 
•gain," he said. 

Shfl looked np with an angry glance, and bitter 
tean sprang to her eyes. 

" How can you eay tbat ?" «he said, indignanllr. 
" Yoa are too hard — you bare no mercy — you expect 
every one to bo as rüde as yourself. If you do Bot 
bclieva me, it i« no matter to me; I can beliero 
myaelf^tbat is enough." 

With tbese words, ehe was again turning proadly 
away, wben he caugbt her by tbe band and etopped 

"Yoa are a very peculiar young woinan," he said. 

PYop are always tiring off eomehow or otber — 

■«Iways very delighted or eise very miserable. Why 

1 don't yon tnke things coolly, as I do ? I don't say 

•^q'm rory bad becanse you went in for little 

aselesA bits of deeeit. I suppose er« 

I doea that — it's their nature, and it'e no n 

If yoD bad any sense, you'd dry yoi 
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eyes, get Bomething on yonr head, and come and sce 
HS dig np a bees' nest that I have fonnd." 

'' YeSy I will do that/' she said ; adding, timidly^ 
" and abont the yacht — I am not to go ?" 

He looked in her eyes just then, and, oddly 
eponghy that glance somehow made him aware that 
he was holding her hand — a little white hand, that 
had a couple of tiny rings on one of the fingers. He 
dropped the hand at onee, was nncomfortable and 
shy for a moment, and then said, desperately, ^^ Yes, 
I wiU go." 

There was a finsh of colour and gladness passed 
over the pale face, and she lifted his hand suddenly 
and pressed it to her lips. Then she ran into the 
honse, and presently reappeared with her hat and 
some loose white thing that she hurriedly flunj^ 
rpund her neck. Her eyes were so bright and 
joyous that the Whaup looked at her with amazement. 

In a secret corner the Whaup found his brothers, 
axmed with large boughs. All set out for the moor 
where the bees' nest had been discovered ; and the 
Whaup revealed to Coquette that his object in 
storming the nest was not merely to secure the little 
Underground nuts of honey. A deed of vengeance 
had to be accomplished, and the captured bees were 
to aid in the task. 

Now, Sir Peter and Lady Drum had driven back 
to Earlshope for luncheon, and were returning along 
the moorland road, their host accompanying them» 
On their way they saw in the distance a small pro- 
cession of figures on the moor, carrying branches of 
trees. 
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" Vfhy, yonder is Coqiiette running and langLinß," 
naid Lord Earlithopc. 

"Bnnuing nnd langliiog?" said Lady Drum. 
" Haa that dark-eyed little witch been cheating me ?" 



CHAPTEB XV. 



IIAKOEROUS ADVESTT7BE. 



'■ What 18 the matter with you ?" said the Whaup to 

Co(jaett«. " For a few minntea you are .alive, and 

I in thö World ; and ttie noxt minute you are lookiiig 

away ovcr tliere at the «ea, as if you could look 

] througli the Arrau hüls, and see Bomethiug mile» 

[ «ad miles away on the uther aide." 

Coqnett« Btarted, and reeallfid hereelf ; bwt there 
ra» no tinge of «^mbsirnasment ou the pale, cleiir, 
I furejgn-looking face. She said — 

' I was thinkiiig whether yonr pB]>a would let u» 
ftU go with Lady Drum." 

"Then he has not promised to go?" said Ihe 
Whaup, fihftrply. 

The dark eyea of Coquette hegan to look afraiil. 
" It ia n atrangc thing." said the Whanp, " that 
[ woraeß will not teil you all the tnith at oncc. They 
i mwat kcep hack thinga, and make mjAteriea, and 
I try to deceive you. Why didii't you aiiy to tu« — 
' There ia a talk of our going a trip in Enrlshopc's 
I vacbt. Will you atme, if we ure all allnwed to go ?' 
I — inat«ad of hinting that you wcrc all fixed uu 
L going, and I might aa well join you ? Well, thcrc. I 
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am not going to say another word. Yon can't help 
it. You are only a woman." 

" And you are only a boy," she said, looking up to 
the tall, handsome lad beside her — " very kind, and 
very generous, and very stupid." 

" I am older than you, at least," said the Whaup, 
who did not like to be called a boy. " And, if it was 
any use, I*d give you the advice to drop these little 
tricks, and be honest with one." 

" If my honesty were equal with your rudeness, I 
should please you," said Coquette, with a smile. 
She was disinclined just then to take umbrage. 

" It will be a bold thing for my father to go away 
anywhere in the Company of Lord Earlshope," 
observed the Whaup. " It will be only his regard 
for your health which will force him." 

" Why ?" said Coquette, with a touch of asperity. 

" Well, you know the reputation he has in the 
parish," remarked the Whaup, cooUy. "Perhaps 
everybody is wrong ; but, at all events, Earlshope 
giyes them every reason to think ill of him. He 
never comes to church ; he walks about on Sundays 
with his dogs ; or eise he reads novels, and smokes 
cigars. If I go with you, it is not to be friends 
with him; it is to protect you. Do you know, 
either he is mad or one of these novels has taken his 
head ; for he has got a place built at the end of tho 
grounds like a wizard's cave, with trickling water 
running over a lot of rocks, and he sits there at 
night to read, and in the rocks he has blue lights, 
that make the place look as if it was haunted." 

" That is stuff and humbug," said Coquette. 
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" TiVhat ilid you brj ?" 

" I do mean it is nonBense, if that la better. It ia 
1 old woman'd storj- of tiie village — it ia a fable — it 
|is foolish." 

" Very weil, rory well," said the Whanp. " But 

tf yon have the courage to slip out of tbe houee to- 

night wlicn it is dark, and riin all tlio way there, I 

will takc you in by a way that I know, and show you 

I ihe place." 

" Soppose he were there ?" said Coquette, 

" No fear. The nights are getttng too cold. Will 
|joago?" 

" PerhapB," «aid Coquette. 

By Ibis time they Lad arrivod at Iho Bjjot of tlio 
Boor wbere the Whaiip had diacovered tbe beew' 
nest. Ho poiitted out to bis compauion a small bolu 
in a piece of moasy ground which waa uueovered by 
the heather ; and as abe looked at it, a largo humble- 
bee canio ciawling out, paused for a secoud, and 
theo flew away with a low buzzing noise into tbe 
distance. Tbo Whauji threw off his jacket, and 
took his 8padc in band. 

" Here," said he to Coquette, " protect yoniwlf 
with this brancb. Knock tbem down when thoy 
oomo near you." 

" Why ?" she said. " They will not barm me— 
am not harming them." 

" That may bo the caee wi' beea in France," 
observed the AVbaup, with a eneer, "wbere theyWo 
better mauuivra ; but ye'U find Scotch bces hare 
diSerent babits." 

So be ordored one of the boya to stand by Coquetta 
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and beat down any bees that might come her way ; 
threatening bim with pains and penalties dire if one 
should touch her. Then he stmck the spade into 
the ground near the entranee to the nest, and raised 
a large " divot." The Channel to the subterranean 
cayes was now laid bare, and one or two bees that 
had been Coming up were seen extricating them- 
selyes from the loose earth. These Dougal laid 
straightway hold of, by means of bis handkerchief,, 
and popped them into a large paper bag which he 
^eld. 

" What for yon put them in a bag ?" said Coquette ; 
at which all the boys burst out laughing. But they 
did not teil her the secret. 

The excitement of this work of destruction now 
began. Out came the bees in dozens, buzzing up 
from the ruddy earth only to be Struck down by 
great branches of alder borne by the boys ; while 
the intrepid Dougal, wifh bis face and hands quite 
unguarded, stood over the hole, and picked up which- 
ever of them looked only stunned. It was a 
dangerous occupation ; for those inside the bag, 
which had partially recovered, began to hum their 
discontent, and tried to escape by the small opening 
which admitted their companions in misfortune. 
Sometimes, indeed, the other boys assisted, although 
it was no easy matter to beat back the winged host 
that flew round and round their ears. 

Suddenly Wattie uttered a loud shriek, and set 

off running as hard as he could. His companions 

perceived to their dismay that about twenty or 

. thirty bees had clustered round his head, and 
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^ -were now followüig Lim, and hovering i 
B he ran. 

" He'e got the qiieeu 1>ee on liis bouiiet," eaid tliü 
Wlianp. " Tlirow down yonr bonnet — ye idiot! — 
' throw down your Ixinnet !" 

Wattio was etill witliin iiearinp, and had eufficient 
nerro left him tu do as he was hid. He snatched at 
bis cap, pitched it on the heather, ond again made 
off; bnt it was soon apparent tliut lie was out of 
danger. Tlie beeg had lit upon the cap, and ixom a. 
twfe di§t&nce he stood and rcgarded it with ralher u 
meful coontenance. 
I The iBsne of bees haJ ceaaed, The boyB laid down 
' their branches, and began to dig out with their 
fingere, £rom among the red and sandy eartb, the 
«mall brown coinba of houey, vhich wcre speedily 
transferred, sand and all, to tboir mouth», Tlie 
Whanp, of course, woiiJd not (-ondeeccnd to such 
vulgär aud chüdiBh practicea ; bnt he pioduced a 
pea-knife, and extracted sume hon^y fiom one of 
the coml>8, which Coquette was pleased to taste. 

" What for you bavo boea in the bag ?" said 
Coqnette, a« Ibey prepared to go home — a simul- 
I taneoQB Charge of brancbos having cleared Watti^'a 
I wp. 

" I toU yon," said the Whanp, " ihere was t, deed 
I of vciigeance to bo doue. In the stablc tliere is a 
I bag of corii, wbicb Andrew opens twice a day to get 
I eome for the pony. We are going to put the beea 
I in the bag — I Bnppoeo there'a near a hundred of 
I tbem. When Andrew plonges his band into the 
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" you wicked boy !" cried Coquette. 

" Ton are the cause of it," said the Whaup. 

'^I heard him calling ye all sorts o' names out 
of the Bible — Satan quoting Scriptnre, ye know 
— and I haye wamed him before; and now hell 
get it." 

" The bees, they will kill him," said Coquette. 

" So much the better," retorted the Whaup, " he 
is a nuisance." 

^'But what is that on your band — that is a 
sting, is it not ?" she said, looking at a considerable 
swelling which was visible on the Whaup's fore- 
finger. 

"Oh, one sting is nothing," he said, carelessly, 
"unless it's a wasp or a hörnet. Did you ever 
burn out a nest of hornets ? If you haven*t, don*t 
try it." 

"No," said Coquette, simply, "I'm not such a 
gowk." 

" Well, that is pretty English !" observed the 
Whaup, with a stare. 

" Isn't it right ? I did hear you say it yesterday," 
remarked Coquette, without any notion that she 
was turning the tables on her critic. 

So they drew near home again, and the Whaup 
fancied a shade came over his companion's face as 
they approached the Mause. Perhaps it was the 
dull, grey day, which made the old fashioned little 
place look dull and solitary — that made the moor 
look unusually bleak, and the long stretch of country 
ßombre and sad. 
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^^1 " I hope yon are not tired," said tbe Wbanp. 
^^B " Tired ! No," she aaid, somo'what laogaidly. 
^^ *' Do you think your papa will take ua away from 
here for a little whilc ?" 

" How you harp on tliat yacht !" said the "Wliiiup, 
goüd-natnredly. " I muBt go and pereuade my 
father on yonr behalf, I thiDk." 

" Will you do that ?" slie said, eagerly. 

I"Tes,"he said, " and jwst now. Isn't he thpro 
in the garden ? I hear bim talkiug. Oh, it is thn 
Bchoolmaitter, wbo is delivering a Icctnre. Now, 
I will wager be ia talking about yon." 
"Aboutme?" 
" Tes ! Don't yoo know yon art' a diingerona cha- 
rocter to tbe wbolo village ?" 

"I shoiild like to know what he says abont me," 
said Coqnette, proudly, advancing towards the wall 
vhicb surronuded the gardou. 

"Bnt not tbat way," said the Wbaup, taking her 
lliand and Icading her off. " If you wish to know, 
lyou mnutnt hide and listen — altboagh I stippos« 
Ethat is n woman's way. YoU go into the Manse^I 
I will go into the gardcu, and bring you Word wbat 
Ithe ncw ground of complaint i»." 

Leasing Coiiiietti>, tberefore, tlic Whaup weot 
KOnnd tbe bouse, and boldly walked up to tbe placo 
Ivbere Nr. Gillcspie and the MiniHtor stood to- 
1 gother. 

" It ia Earlshope who ia catching it this limo," 
Inid tbo Wlianp to himself, overhearing the namo. 
Hia father lookeil with some aurprise on the 
ich of bis eldest eon — who bad rathor a 
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pugnacious look on bis face, by the way, — but tbe 
Schoolmaster was too intent upon bis cboice pbrases 
to beed. 

. . . " tban wbicb, sir, notbing could be more 
deplorable, or mortifying, as I may say," observed 
Mr. Gillespie. " But I would give every man tbe 
due of bis actions ; for, altbougb works are not in 
tbemselves saving, tbey may be a sign — or, as some 
would term it, a «ymptom — of tbe presence o' grace, 
even among tbe Gentiles wbo know not tbe law, yet 
do tbe tbings tbat are written or inscribed in tbe 
law." 

" Yes, yes, Mr. Gillespie !" said the Minister, 
witb an impatient twitcb at bis buncli of seals; 
"but ye said ye bad come to teil me " 

" Yes, sir, to inform ye of a circumstance whicli 
deserves, or is entitled to, some remark. I have 
been made tbe means — or, I may say, tbe Immble 
Instrument — of conveying to tbe people of this 
parisb no less a sum tban one bundred pounds 
Sterling, to be expended, sir, as tbose wbo have 
autbority among us may direct, for the good — or 
benefit— of such as are — such as are — such as are, 
in fact, bere. Ware it— or as I ought to say — 
expend it as we best may on the educational or 
worldly wants of tbe parisb, it is all tbe same ; and 
wbile I would observe, sir, tbat the money cannot 
beigbten in value tbe Services wbicb you give — or 
ratber render to tbis parisb — it being your duty, as 
I may express it, to expound tbe prophecies and dig 
up Spiritual gold and silver for them tbat are of 
ZioD, I would take your advice wi' all bumility as to 




gTBiited to, or bPHtowed apoD, 
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ho« tin» enm is to l 
the pariah." 

Mr. öillespie paased, witli the air of a man who 
lud bt^ii iip to the occasion. He raieed hiR large 
spcHTtacles towards the Minister's face, and proudly 
avaited the reply. 

"Where gcit ye this moiiev?" Mnid th« Minia- 
ter. 

" Sir, from Lord Enrlahope— some three daye ago, 

with a letter dated some placp in tho north, in which 

h)B Lordship waa pleased to say that it weis but a 

[ nhim of hin. A noble and a praiBeworthy whim, 

I Bald I to Mrs, Gillespie, oo receiviiig the money ; 

P»iid aa I nm one, Mr. CaHMilia, that wuuld argne from 

facta rather than from Idle hearsiiy— or, as I niight 

call it, rnmour — I am hold to ohserve that there are 

in thia very pariah tbose nho wouhl lonk hlack at 

I hiH Lordship, and yet no hestow a bawbee on the 

kedncation o" the poor. I wonldna, »ir, cast — or, in 

Kother wurdfi, äing — lh<^i first stone ; and if sünie 

■wonid du ns they seo Lord Earlahope do, I am 

lünking, sir, they wonid not — they would not do — 

in fnct, tltey do do." 

Feelintt that hJs eloquence was lieginning to halt, 

the Soboolmasler pnlled oiit the identical letlcr and 

rheqiie wliich hiul ctTected ao extrnordinary a change 

in hifl Boutiments towards the owncr of Earlshope. 

'lliese he handed to Mr. CasBilia, who took them and 

Hcnnui-d them with eijnal snrpriae otid pleaaure. 

The Minister even hinted that since his Lordxhip 

WBi* HO well-disposed to the pariali, and appareiilly 

indiucd to make np for past forgetfnhies«, it would 
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be unbecoming of the parish not to meet bis advances 
in a similar friendly spirit. 

"Precisely and exactly as I observed to Mrs. 
Gillespie this morning, sir, not ten minutes — nay, 
wben I recoUect, not above five minutes — indeed, I 
am sore tbree minutes could not have elapsed — after 
tbe reading of the letter, or communication I might 
call it, seeing what it holds. And Mrs. Gillespie, 
sir, made an Observation — couched in homely phrase 
— yet pertaining, or, as I might say, bearing upon 
this point. She remarked that the test of a man's 
fair words was when he put bis hands in bis 
pocket." 

" It is sometimes so," said the Minister ; adding, 
with a sly glance at the Schoolmaster, " perhaps, 
after all, Mr. Gillespie, when my parishioners hear 
of Lord Earlshope's generosity, they will not wonder 
at my receiving bim at the Mause, nor yet will they 
object to bis speaking to my niece." 

The Schoolmaster looked rather uncomfortable ; 
and the Whaup, behind bis back, performed some 
derisive and delighted antics of a vulgär nature. 

*' I mann e'en take a man as I find him, Mr. 
Gassiiis,'' said the Schoolmaster, forgetting bis 
English in the warmth of bis self-defence. ** If he 
alters for the better, what for should I stick to my 
old opinion, like a flea to the wa' ?" 

" Certainly, certainly," said the Minister ; ** but 
sometimes it is our judgment that is mistaken in 
the first case, and it behoves us to be cautious and 
charitable." 

*'No man ever accused mo o' being without 
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«■Iiarity, in moderation — in moderation," saiil tiie 
Scboolmaster, witli his apectnclea glaring ßcrcely. 
" But I am rio for fhat cliarity tliat leta ye bo led 
l>y tbo noae. I liave my owii opeeniona — cliarity is 
ji good thing — a very good thing — but it needna 
makfl a fool o' ye, and make people believe tbat yo 
uro as blind aa Eli. No, sir, wi' dne deference tu 
von, I atill eonoider LorJ EarlsLope to be " 

In tbia cxeitemont tbe Scboolmaster bad un- 
«'onseiously unfolded the cheque be Leid in bis 
band«, and be now anddenly fouud bimaelf looking 
it. Hc did not finiab the sentence. He waved 
band, as tbougb to say — " These are bygonea ; I 
WM right, bnt it is no matter ; and Lord Earlsbope 
hu meuded." 

" And what do ye propose to do with the money ? 

-Bot that tbere wÜl be any difficnity in finding 

Itable direetiona," aaid tbe Minister. 

" That," replied the Scboolmaater, with gravo 
IBportance, " ia a matter for serions — nnd, I may 
add, patient — consideration, in wbicb, eir, I vroiild 
e«rne«tly desire yoiir aasiatance and adviee. In tbo 
moantime, it is bat fitting (such ia my bnmble 
opcenion) tbat acknowledgmenl of his Lordabip'a 
böunly shonld be made— and tbat not in a formal 
matuK^tr, but in n friendly — a coneiliatory manner, 
as I may say, in wbicb I will show bis Lordsbip 
that we of tbia pariab recognise, appreciate, and 
commend tbcse approachca — or overturea thcy migbt, 

tbink, be properly catled — on his part; and who 

iws, Bir, bnt that encouragement of this kind 

hw* <faa effaot of st imolating or exc\iü\^\Ä% 
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liordship to renew — I may say, in short, to repeat — 
these attentions of a generous natore " 

Mr. Gillespie stopped here, not sure whether he 
had got to the end of bis sentence or not. He then 
continued — 

" I hope, BIT, in yonr capacity of private friend of 
this young gentleman, and public and spiritual 
overseer of this parish, yon will convey to him our 
sense of what he has done ; and if you could bring 
him and the parish closer together *' 

" At this present moment, on the contrary," said 
the Minister, with a hesitating smile, " Lord Earls- 
hope proposes to carry me away from the parish. I 
have received an invite, with some members of my 
household, to go on a small voyage in bis Lordship'& 
yacht, Lady Drum being the instigator of the 
project, as I believe." 

The spectacles of the Scboolmaster seemed to wax 
bigger. 

" How do you think the parish would receive the 
proposal ?" asked the Minister, rather timidly. 

" I will make it my business to ascertain," replied 
the Scboolmaster, with an air of authority. " Nay, 
further, Mr. Cassilis, I will even go the length of 
advising your parishioners to acquiesce. Why, sir, 
it is their duty. Lord Earlshope, Mr. Cassilis, is a 
man to be encouraged — he must be encouraged." 

This was all that was wanted to confirm the 
Minister's decision. He had for some time back 
seen fit to abandon the suspicions that had been 
suggested by bis meeting Lord Earlshope and 
Coqnette on the moor ; and the only question now 
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'was whether Coquette's health would be greatly 
benefited by bis accepting the invitation. 

The Whaup made off at this moment, and went to 
CJoquette. 

" You owe Gillespie a good tum for once," said he 
io her. " The old fool has persuaded my father to 

go- 

CHAPTEB XVI. 

COQUETTE LEAVES AISLIE. 

'How brightly shone the sun on the welcome morn- 
ing of their departure ! — when Coquette, as she 
looked ont to catch a glimpse of the fair blue sea 
and the sunny hüls of Arran, conld scarce take time 
to curb the wildness of her dark hair. Already the 
open window let her drink in the fresh moming air, 
and she feit the warmth of the sun on her cheek. 
Generally, at her toilette, she sang, or rather 
hnmmed to herseif, snatches of French songs, or 
even — I regret to say — endeavoured to imitate the 
Whaup's whistling of a Highland reel ; but on this 
moming she was far too excited for any such amuse- 
ments. The face that had been getting tired and 
inran of late was now flushed with happiness ; and 
when at last she came running down stairs, and out 
into the gardens — her white dress fluttering in the 
sun, and her hair getting rather the better of the 
dark blue band interwoven with it — she fairly over- 
ivhelmed the boys with her demonstrations of 
affection and kindness. 
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k The Whaup's brothers were practical young 
persona, and, thongh they still regarded this 
foreigner and Catholic as a dangerons companion — 
as somebody who had to be approached with cantion 
— they had discoyered, at an early period, that 
certain gold coins of French origin eonld be trans- 
formed at Ardrossan into an honest and respectable 
mintage. The amoont of pocket-money which the 
reckless young woman lavished npon her cousins 
(excepting the Whaup, of conrse) was appalling; 
nor conld the obsenrant Leezibeth make out whence 
came all the new pocket-knives, tools, and similar 
boyish luxories whioh she discovered about the 
house. The boys themselves had an uneasy im- 
pression that there was something desperately 
wicked in haying so mnch money ; and, indeed, had 
many private conyersations among themselves about 
the specious arguments with which they might 
cheat the devil if he happened to put in a claim for 
them, on account of extravagance. 

"You must all be very goöd tili I come back," 
she Said, now, '^for I am going to bring you all 
presents. I will buy you — what shall I buy you ?" 

The boys began to laugh, but rather in a dis- 
appointed way. 

" There is but wan thing ye'll get to buy in tho 
Hielands," said Dougal, '^ and that's herrin'." 

" And too good for you," said the Whaup, Coming 
up, " you greedy young pigs. If I hear you bargain- 
ing about presents any more I'U present ye with a 
bettle o' hazel oil, if ye ken what that is. Come 
along, Miss Coquette, and get your breakfast, and 
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■Ihen bIiow me wltat luggage you harva. I dare sny 
I it'd twice BD big aa I caa sllow." 

" Yon allow ? Are yon the master of tLe lug- 
I ga«e ?■' 

"I am — aa you'll find ont," said he. "I have 
I jnst takeu half the pile o[ thinga that Leezibeth Lad 
I |>uck<^ up for my father. and shiinted thom into a 



to go to the Sandwich 

Sandwich Islands ?" anid 

i to go there," rcpeated the 
"but I Bupposc you don't 
e French are so precioua 



Idrawer. We don't i 
^bUnde." 

"Do we go to the 
I Coqaetto, Himply. 

"I said we don't meai 
I \\1ianp, with asperity ; 
I Itnow where that is— tl 
I Ignorant." 

" Worse luck," said C'oqnette, wilh an expresflion 
[ of sinccre penitenee which made the Wbaup burst 
' ont langhing. 

At length, some two hours afterwards, Coqnette 

I fouud herseif soated in the littlc dogcart which had 

I bronght her to Airlie. A sour man was jVndrew 

I Bogue that day, and sonrer was he now. Nor nord 

I nor syllable wonld he utter ; and the more viraclous 

I and talkatire Coqnette becamc — epeaking to her 

I snclo, who sat behind. the Whanp having bpen sent 

[ off on foot — the deeper and sterner Wcauie the 

gloom of hi« face. Perhapa he was none the K-jw 

diapoaed to predict eril of this appalling departurc 

Ironi the Bober and respectablü routino of th« Manso, 

becaiuc of a severe cnconnter he hnd had with 

Leezibeth that morning. He xaw that Leezibeth 

had now wholly gotic ov«r to the Miomv. 
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When they reached the harbour, and saw the 
shapely vessel lying out at anchor, with her sails 
shining in the sunlight, they perceived that botli 
the Whaup and Lady Drum had gone on board. 
Presently, the pinnace was put off from the yacht, 
and in a few minutes Coquette and her uncle were 
being pulled out by the four blue-jackets. Lord 
Earlshope was at the gangway to receive them. 

" Why does he not wear a sailor's uniform ?" said 
Coquette to Mr. Cassilis, as they drew near. '* He 
does not seem to care about anything." 

When they stepped on board — and Coquette had 
looked round with wonder on the whiteness of the 
deck, and the scrupulous neatness every where vifiible 
— Lady Drum came forward, and kissed her, and 
said, — 

" My dear child, I hope you know about yachts, 
for I don*t, and I feel most uncomfortably in the way 
of everybody." 

" Yes, I know very well," said Coquette. 

" Why, all you have to do," said Lord Earlshope, 
Coming forward, " is to sit in the cockpit there — an 
innovation I introduced for the very purpose of 
getting ladies out of the way during a race. You 
need have no fear of getting hit on the head by tlie 
boom, or of being washed overboard either ; and if a 
wave shovid come over the stern " 

" I hope there will be nothing of the kind," said 
Lady Drum, looking indignantly out towards the 
sea. 

The prospect there was sufficiently reassuring. 
There was a light breeze from the south-west, whieli 
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vaH ju8t enough to ruffie the water and make it 
a dark blne. Overliead the sky was clear and c-alm, 
«nd tlie blaieli-i^rtty peaksof Arran were faint aud 

I »erial in the midday mist. Everytbing promised a 

, pleaaaiit run up to Lochfyne, if only the Iireez*- 
TTOuId last. 

While the men were getting the veasel undur 
weigh, Lord Earlahojie's visitors went down below. 
If Coquctte hud been pleaeod with the prettincsg «f 
the yacht above, ahe was now chanucd with thi' 

I decorations of the Htate-rooms and saloon. The 

' transparent fluwcrs painted on the skyligbts — 
the ornamen tatton and gilding of uhatshe called tlit' 
wallti — the iuiiumerahle little arrangements for com- 
fort— ail these were matter for pralse ; but the 

* climax of her delight was found in a Bmall haniiouiuui 
which waa placed in tbo saloon. 

" I ithould have got a piano i'or you," aaid LonI 
Earlsho^ic — making no sec-ret of bis baving stndied 
her picaaare in the matter — "but they dou't stand 
the sea so well. Now, Lndy Drnm, will yon takt- 

I MiBH Cassilis into your little etate-room, and whcn 

I ycn hare made yonrsehes thoronghly at home — and 
got out Botne wrappcrs fi>r the sea breczes, yon 

, know — yon will find Innehnon awaitiug you here. 

. Mr. Caasilia, you will take a glass of eherry, won't 
you? You will alwuys find il Ihere. Mr. Tom, do 

\ yoii shoot ?" 

"8honId think bo!" gaid the Whanp, wbo had 

[ ap]iarently forgotteii hie eeutimeuts of antagomoin 

I to Lord Earlshope. 

'' I tJiougbt you Höuld. Yt>a will &ai w; hreech- 
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loader in your cabin, and the skipper will give you 
cartridges if you ask bim. Now, I must go on 
deck." 

'^ I never tbongbt be bad so mucb go in bim/' said 
tbe Wbaup familiarly to bis fatber. 

" So mucb wbat ?" said tbe Minister, severely. 

" Wby, life — energy. I tbougbt be was ratber a 
muff — witb bis wbite fingers, and bis lazy lounge 
and tbat. But be*s not balf as bad a fellow as 
people say." 

''Lord Earlsbope would be pleased to know tbat 
you approve of bim/' said bis fatber; but tbe 
Wbaup lost tbe sarcasm, for be bad already run up 
tbe companion, to see wbat was going on above. 
His fatber, foUowing, found tbat tbe Wbaup bad 
clambered balf-way up tbe rattlings, to get a view of 
tbe surrounding scenery as tbe yacbt stood out to 
sea. 

Wben, some time after, luncbeon-bell was rung, 
and Lady Drum and Coquette made tbeir appearance, 
tbe latter was beard to say, — 

" Wby don't we go away ? I do not like to remain 
in barbour." 

But tbe moment sbe entered tbe saloon, and saw 
tbe table apparently beeling over in an alarming 
manner, sbe said — 

" We are at sea ?" 

"Yes," said Lord Earlsbope; "and missing a 
pretty part of tbe coast. So you ougbt to basten 
your luncbeon." 

" But wbat is tbe matter witb tbe table ?" said 
Lady Drum, making an effort to put it at rigbt 
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tgW to Lerself. Coqnette screametl, nnil canght 
r hiuid. 

" If you put it Btraight,"' Kftid Lord Earlehope, 
laaghing, " yon will see everything fly to the ground." 
It npts duyB, indeed, before Lady Drum could believe 
^al thtB tumbling table was safe, and many a time 
9 hod to check herself from ingtinctively " patting 
h Btraight." 

I Pleasant, indeed, on that I>right and quiet aftcr- 

>on was their rnii np the broad Channel between 

tate and Arran. Far away the coast of Ayrehire, 

Itich they had left, became paler in tbo ligbt ; wbile 

before tliem aucceasive baya opeiied out, witli 

lent hills overlooking them, and Itere and thero 

I white glimmer of a sea bird in their shadows. 

DowD ia the south, the mountaina that rise from the 

lovely Loch Banza had caught some clouds abont 

thcir peaka, nud were black, as the mountains of 

l'Arraa generally are ; biit all in front of them — the 

loth hüls of Bute and Inch Uantocb, the craggy 

Inders of the Kyles, tbo still sbores of Cowal and 

intire — lay stceped in a soft autumnal haze, witli 

B rifh eolonrs of heather and fem only half gUm- 

wing through the silver veil, It waa like a voyago 

Into drcaiuland — so beautifiil was the land and sea 

i sky around them — and so still. 

Buch wiia the manner of their settiug out. And 

I tbo evening they drew near tlie little liatbour of 

irbert, and all the weat was aglow as if with fire. 

(reo after they had dropped anclior, and tbo moun- 

uf Cowal wero black aa night, there was a pal© 

Ue Qvei the »ky and out on the broad boeom of the 
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loch. Then throngh the pallor of the twilight came 
the stars, growing and bnming in the darkness, 
«ntil Coquette thought they seemed jnst above the 
points of the tall masts. She still lingered on deck, 
"when all the others had gone below. The sails were 
•down, lights run up, and throngh the skylights of 
the cabin came a duU yellow glow, and a sonnd 
of Yoices which spoke of a comfortable and happy 
party beneath. Why was it that she was so sad? 
She had had her heart's wish — she was setting out 
on the excorsion which had hung before her longing 
«yes for many a day — and yet here she sat in the 
stem of the boat, looking up to the throbbing 
wonders of the heavens, or down into the starry 
piain of the sea, and feeling very lonely and miser- 
able. 

Lord Earlshope came in search of her. 

" Why do you sit here alone ?" he said. 

" I do not know," said Coquette, rising wearily. 

" They want you down below." 

" I will go down ; but it is very beautiful up here. 
I have never seen the stars so near. They seem to 
be just over the top of the hill there." 

"You will have many opportunities of admirin«; 
the wonderful sunsets and the clear nights of these 
high latitudes. You may make the cruise as long as 
you please, you know," 

" But you do not go with us ?" she asked, with 
some little embarrassment. 

" For a day or two, to give you a start. Unless I 
am found to be so useful that you all ask me to 
ötaj." 
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"PerhapB, tben, you will comc all the way with 
na ?" suid Coquette, somewhat too eagerly. 

t"Perhap8 I raay." 
CcMinette went down into the cabin tben, and 
erykidy was Btrnck Juring the evening by her 
treme amiability and cheerfnlnesB. She quite WOQ 
e beart of Lady Druin, who said that the effccts of 
B Bea air on tho yoniig lady were surprising and 
gntifying, and nee<led only to be eupplemented Ly a 
little gentian. 



CHAPTER XVn. 



Ilx 18 Eden; it le the garden of the Lord!" said 
le Minister ; and tbc sad and aunken eyes that had 
rown dim over many booka — that had grown weary, 
too, perhapB, with the bleaknesB of the apland moor 
— looked abroad over one of the fairest scenes in the 
woiM, and draiik in the quiet and the clear snntthina 
of it. Far in front of him stretched the pale- 
blne piain of Lochfyne, thitt was as BtUl, and smooth, 
nd glass-Iike aB tho pale-blne sky above, From 
bis potiit of the Kuapdale shore away np to the fork 
! Loch Gilp there was not a ripple on the calni 
rfac«; but over at the opposite sbore of Kerry 
ght brecze was bearing np from the Bonth, and 
p the bliiQ of tho water was intensc and almost 
irk. Beyond this piain of bliie lay tho brown and 
iddy colonrs of the Kerry hills — soft und smooth 
mist of the heat — while along them moved 
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great dashes of shadow throwÄ by the slowly-passing 
clouds][above. Through the stillness of the sunshine 
they heard the soft whistle of the curlew — and saw 
the Solan Aap his heary white wings far down 
towards Arran — and watched the solitary heron 
ständing among the brown weeds ont at the point of 
the shore— rwhile now and again a salmon-trout 
would leap a foot into the air, and fall with a splasli 
again into the clear water. Then all around them, 
where they sat on the pebbly beach, was the drowsy 
wannth of the snn— glittering on the birch and 
hazel bushes by the road — gleaming on the great 
grey boulders — and falling mistily on the bushes, 
and heather, and rocks of the hill-side. And all this 
was so still that it scarcely seemed to be of this 
World; and the murmurs of a stream Coming down 
from the hill-side through the trees — trickling coolly 
and unseen beneath the tall fems — had a far and 
mournful sound, like the sound of distant music in a 
dream. 

The stillness was broken by Coquettc trying to 
whistle " The Last Eose of Summer." Thcn she 
nttered a little cry of delight as she saw Lord Earls- 
hope and Lady Drum Coming along the road under- 
neath the trees ; and when at length they had drawn 
near, and had come down to the shore, Coqnette 
Said — 

"Please, Lady Drum, will you teil me wby my 
uncle becomes sad when he sees a pretty day and a 
pretty place. The good weather does not cheer 
him " 

"It cheers you, at all erents," said Lady Drum, 
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^H^witb a Irindly scnitiny of the girl's face. " It gires 
^^F yon a colonr anA & brightness that makes an old 
^i wornau like me feel young only'again to look at ye. 
How have you been employmg yourself ?" 

" I ? I bare been trying to whistlo as my cousin 
nbistles, btit I caunot do it like bim, perbnps beoauao 
I have no pocketa. He never ia able to whistle 
QuleoB be puts bis banda io hia poekets, und lookä 

Pcareless, and staudü no. Tben I bare watcbed the 
grfy heron out at the rocks there, and I have been 
«isbing he would get a fish." 
''I have been wisbing I bad a gun," aaid tbe 
practical Wbaup, witb obvious discontent. 

" And my Qncle — he bas been sitting and looking 
!ar away — looking tired, too, and wenry— just aa if 
ho were still in cburcb." 

" Lißtening to one of my own sermous, I anppose ?" 
suid tbe Miniater, taking bis niece by tbc ear. " I 
hope I bave not been oppressing you witb my 
dnllupss ?" 

" Ah, no, no !" ebe eaid. " But I dld not Bpeak to 
you ; you were tbinking of old years gone away, 
were you not?" 

Tbe Minister looked at tbo gir!, and ber eye» 
«eemed to have divined wbut bo was tbinking of. Bnl 
preeently ehe turnod to Lord Earlsbopp, and said — 
" We go not to-day ? We do not perluipa to- 
I moTTow eitbor ?" 

" Wby," Said Lord Earlabope, with a smile, " yoo 

\ night tnrn your newest Accoiupliahment to aomo 

Could you wbistle a breezo to na ? Wc are 

belpUs?, you sce, ontil wd get vind." 
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" I thonght an English milord never wanted for 
anything that he did not get/' ehe said, with a look 
of grave snrprise. 

The Whaup began to think that his cousin was a 
deal too clever to be safe. 

" Would it grieve you so much to stay a few day» 
here ?" said Lord Earlshope. 

" Not at all," said Coquette ; "I should prefer to 
stay here always." 

''I have had the yacht taken ronnd to Maol- 
Darach Bay — that little shingly creek west of the 
harbonr — since you complained of the smell of 
the herring this morning. And when you wish 
to go into the yillage you must ask the captaiii to 
send a boat with you. By the way, there will be a 
boat here presently for you. I thought you might 
be too tired to care about Walking back." 

" It was very kind of you to think of all that,'* 
said Coquette, timidly, and looking to the ground. 

It had already come to be regarded as a matter of 
course that everybody should consider Coquette as 
of first importance, and obey her slightest whini, and 
anticipate her smallest wishes. But the most systc- 
matic and persistent of her slaves was Lord Earlshope 
himself, who seemed to have discovered a new method 
of passing the time in trying to please this young 
person by small attentions ; and these he offered in 
a friendly and familiär way, which robbed them of 
any significance they might otherwise have had. 
The small tyrant, with the dark eyes, and tho 
delicate, finely-formed face, accepted these ministra- 
tions in that spirit of careless amiability which was 
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Batural to her, Sometimee — but rarely — ahe would 
appear to be atrnck bj ihis or tltat nct of kiuduesa, 
aail seeta almost disturbed tbat ehe could not convey 
a sense of her gratitude in the broken tongue she 
Hpoke; bnt ordiD»rily she passcd from hoar to bonr 
I iü the eaine hnppy nnconsciou^nesB aud delight in th» 
kpresent — glad that all her frit'nda were aronnd her, 
Mfid couifortable — glad that shc conld add to their 
Bfeajoymeut by beiag cheerful aud merry. Seltish sbo 
nertainly was not ; and there was no gort of trouble 
nr pain ehe wonld not have endured to give plea§nre 
Plo thoae who were her biends; but ehe would have 
r been bliud isdeed had ehe not perceivcd that to give 
i pleasare ehe had only to allow herseif to be pleased 
L-^that her mere presence diffueed a sense of Batisfac- 
bioQ throngh the small meetings that were held in 
■tbe cabin of the yacht, when the ewinging lamps 
nrere lit, and the stars orerhead ehut out, aud the 
BvntiBements of the evening commenced. The Whaup 
■VBe<l to say that she was continually mnking pretty 
P^cturos; and he eveu condescended at tiines to 
■«xpresa approval of the neatnees of her drpsa, or 
■to snggest alteralions in the disposal of her big 
^maaaeB of dark-brown hair. 

■ " And in time, you know," he reniarked to her, 
B* you will get to talk like other people." 
I " I do not wiab to talk like yon," said CiM]nette. 
I "I cau at least make myself intelHgiblo," he 
Ketortcd, 

p "Do not I hecome intclligible?" »»ked Coqnetto, 
r aeekly ; and then, of oourse, the least sriuptom of 
[ doubt OD her put disarmed the Whaap's criticiBUi, 
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and made him declare that she spoke yery well 
indeed. 

The measnred splash of oars was now heard, and 
the heron slowly rose into the air with a few heayy 
flaps of his wing, and proceeded to settle on a farther 
promontory. The boat, with its fonr rowers, came 
round the point ; and in a few minutes the heayily- 
laden boat was on its way back to the yacht. 

Coqnette was delighted with Maol-Daroch Bay — 
she insisted upon landing at once ; and she and the 
Whaup accordingly ran up the white shingle, and 
made for the.hill-side. Coqnette stood npon a rock 
that was perched high among the heathery rongh- 
nesses of the hill, and waved her handkerchief to 
those who had by this time gone on board the yacht, 
Lord Earlshope waved his cap, and Mr. Cassilis his 
walking-stick ; Lady Drnm had gone below. 

" Now we shall go up this hill, and round, and 
round, and back by the rocks of the shore," said 
Coqnette. 

" What's the use ?" said the Whaup. " I haven't 
a gun ; and if I had, I daren't shoot up here." 

"Why must you kill something wherever you 
go ?" said Coqnette. 

"Why must you scramble along a hill, all for 
nothing, like a goat ?" said the Whaup. 

" Because it is something to do," said Coqnette. 

" Ton are a pretty invalid !" remarked the Whaup. 
" But here, give me your band — if you want climbing, 
1*11 give you enough of it." 

"No," said Coqnette, planting her foot firmly. 
" I like you when you are gentle, like Lord Earls- 
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I bope ; bnt I am not going to be puUed liy a Itig 
T roogb boy." 

" I have a great mind to carry yoa agalnst yonr 
rwill," Baid the Wbaiip, witb tbe demon of miscbicf 
I teginuing to grin iu bis eyea. 

" I -would kill yoa if you tried," eaid ('oqnette, 
I witb a frowD. 

He came forward and took her band qnite gently. 

" Have I veied yon ? Are yon really ongry, 
I Coqnette ? Yon didn't tbint I was aerioTis. did yon ? 
I Yoa kuow I wüuldn't rex you, if I got tbe uforld for 
]■ it." 

A Mrtain quivering of the lip — for 8 mompnt 
L nncortain — resolved itself into a emile — and that 
I into 8 langh — and tben Coqnette aaid — 

"Ton are a yery good boy, Tom, when yon like. 
I Soinebody will get very fond of yon Bome day." 

The Wbaup grew inore serioua tben ; and, indeed, 
[ it acemed to Coqnette that ever nfter that time ber 
i couHin'e inanner towarda bor waa more reaerved and 
I grave tban it bad been beforo. He did not try to 
I drag her iuto bis buyiah pranke, aa be bad been 
I "Vont to do, On tbo contrary. be bimself aeemed 
) Bomewbat alterod, and at times abe canght him in a 
I dcep reyerio. Hc began to talk more abont hia coming 
I winter atndies at tbe Glasgow TTntTergity ; and was 
f even found, on rare occasions, absorbed in a book. 

Ho did not eeaso to exbibit Ihose friuik and manly 
l waya wbicb sho had alwaya liked, nor did Iie oren 
I pnt any innrked reBtrnint on bis relations witb ber. 
rBe va» BS impertiueutly straijjbtforward ii6 et^er, if 
1 tbe QeatncBB of ber wristbands called for commeadoir 
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tion, or if the streak of dark blue ribbon did not 
snfficiently cnrb the wildness of her hair. But he 
was more serious in bis ways; and sometimes sbe 
caught bim looking at ber from a distance, in a cold 
way, as if sbe were a stranger, and be was desirous 
to impress ber appearance on bis memory. 

Tbat evening be said to ber briefly, — 

" Lord Earlsbope and I are going to start at two 
to-morrow moming, to go along tbe coast and see if 
we can sboot some seals." 

" But wby sbould yon take trouble to kill tbem ? 
Is it a pleasure to kiÜ tbem ?" 

" Bab !" be said. " Women don't nnderstand 
tbese tbings. You wonldn't bear a man ask such a 
question — except, perbaps, Earlsbope bimself — he 
migbt — be seems to tbink in lots of tbings exactly 
as yon do." 

Tbis was said witb no particular intention; and 
yet tbe girl looked apprebensive as thougb the 
Whanp bad been making some complaint. 

Then some time after, be remarked to ber — 

" I don't tbink wicked people seem so wicked wben 
yon come to know tbem." 

Coquette was looking over tbe taffrail ; sbe turned 
towds him and said, calmly- 

" Do yon mean me or Lord Earlsbope ?" 

" Wby sbould you always tbink of bim ?" said the 
Whanp. " Would you be very angry if wbat I said 
applied to both of you ?" 

Witb tbat he laugbed and walked away, leaving 
Coquette to wonder wbether her cousin, too, regarded 
ber as a wicked person. 
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CHAPTER xvrn. 

CX)Qt'ETTE ajJLS TO TUE NOBTH. 

Iv the darkness tbe yellow lighU of tbe yacht 
were ehining on tiie spars and tlie rigging — the 
water that lappeJ against her aide sparbted with 
Btar» of phoaphoreacent fire — and a slight wmd, 
euming throngh the glixim, told of tbe rnatling of 
ferna and bushes on tbe billside— wben certain dnsky 
figures appeared on deck, and began to converee in 
whispera, Tht- Wiaup was yawning dreadfully, and 
perhaps wishing there was not a eeal iu tlie wutld ; 
hnt he bad proposed the adventure, to wbieb Lord 
Eurlahope bad good-uatnredJy acceded, and so be feit 
himself bonnd iu houonr not to retract. 

With their gana in their bauds they got down 
into tbe little boat wbicb waa waiting for tbem, and 
tbe two men began to pull away gently from tbe 
yacbt, The blades of their atrokes strnck a flash of 
Jigbt deep into tbe water ; and tbe white stars of (be 
wavea bumed even uwto keenly thau the olber 
reflected stars which, fartber away, wero glittering 
on the hlack surface of tba sea. Towards the land 
(tome vagiio and dusky forma that were ecarcely 
vidible wem known l^i W tbe iron-bonnd coaat; and 
in uncomfortable proximity tbe Whaup could hear 
tbe wuve« Rplasbing in apou tbe n>cks. There waa 
110 other sonud l>nt tliat and tbe measured fall of the 
B. All overbead tbe innumerable atars bnrned 
white and clear ; there were flickeriugs of tbe 
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reflected light on the moving piain of the sea ; and 
in there at the shore a yagne darkness, and the 
dashing of unseen waves. 

When they had thus proeeeded a certain distanee 
along the coast, the bow of the boat was turned 
shoreward, and the men pnlled gently in toward the 
rocks. In the starlight the outlines of the hüls 
above now became dimly visible ; but down at the 
shore, whither they were tending, blackness universal 
seemed to hide both shore and sea. The noise all 
around them, however, told the Whanp that they 
must be near land ; and in a few minutes the boat 
was cautionsly run in, one of the men jumping out 
aid holding her bow. With a double-barrelled gun 
as a balancing-pole, the Whaup now found himself 
struggling over a series of rocks that were trca- 
cherously covered with seaweed; while, as he got 
on to higher ground, the rocks increased in size, and 
the gaps between them were plunged in even pro- 
founder darkness. Presently he heard Lord Earlshopo 
calling on him to halt; and shortly thereafter the 
sailor, who had landed, appeared clambering over 
the boulders in order to take the lead. 

Their course was now a sufficiently perilous one. 
The great masses of tumbled rock that here form the 
coast line appeared to go precipitately down into 
the sea — a great black gulf which they could hear 
splashing beneath them ; while ever and anon they 
came to deep ravines in the sides of the hill, down 
which small streamlets could be heard trickling. 
Their progress along this rough coast — generally 
8ome fifty or a hundred feet above the sea — was 
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tctureaque but uncitmiVirtable, Tlie Whaup found 
at, in Hpite of all lii« wild plunges and daring 
leapR, tlie sailor distanced him considerably ; aod 
ah«ftd of him lio could ouly indistiactly see a black 
fignre wbicli sometimefi rose np cl(>ar and defioed 
" igainat thö starlit aky, and at otber times was 
(Hgiioly Seen to irrawl »long the enrface of a groy 
ibolf of rock IJke some duaky alligator. Kow he 
mud him seif ap to tho neck among immense 
btuckeii9; Bgain he v&a pinnged into some mossy 
kole, in vrhich hta boots wcre bko to remaiu. Not 
ifrequently he bad to go on bands and kneea acrosa 
morc thaii usunlly preeipit^ua shclf, the 
urels of hia gun making sore werk of hia knuckles 
■ he clung ou to tbc rough surface. 
I Aiiothcr halt was called. "When the small baj 
iround Battle Island — where the aeals were expected 
to bc fonnd — h«d nearly becn reached, it was deter- 
mined, to prevent noiae, that thoy shonld take off 
thfiir boota, and croep along the rocka on their 
xkiug-solcs, The atiira were now paling ; and, aa 
> tniat light of dawn woiild soou appear, every 
Mnliou was necessary that tbe scals shonld not 
»me aware of their approuch. No sooner, indeed, 
l Üie Whanp removed bis boots, tban he danced a 
JVild daace of esnltation, so delightcd was he to find 
"ihat the soles of bis stiiokiiigs «night so easily nttd 
tarely on the surface of the bonldurs. There was now 
br li-Ai» risk of a sudden tumble bendlong iuto the 
— althongh, to bo snre, even np bore umong tho 
>ckB, it was not ploasiint, in tb« eold of tbe night, 
|-Aud oua'a fwt go dows. iuto a poul uf mosaj watfit. 
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" Do you regret having come ?" eaid Lord Earls- 
hope. 

" Eegret it !" said the Whanp. " I'd wade a mile 
up to my neck to shoot a seal." 

Then he added, with bis usual frankness, — 

" I didn't expect you'd have been able to keep up 
with U8." 

" Why ?" 

"Well," said the Whaup, seeing before bim the 
outline of a tall, lithe, slim figure, " I didn't think 
you were much good for this sort of rough work." 

Earlshope laughed — not very loudly. 

" Perhaps not," he said. He did not think it worth 
while to astonish Master Tom with tales of what he 
had done in the way of museular Performances. 
" But you should not be severe on me. I rather 
fancy this is a piece of foUy ; but I have undertaken 
it merely to interest you." 

The Whaup noticed at this moment that bis com- 
panion held the heavy rifle which he carried in 
a very easy and facile manner. 

"You may be stronger than you look," observed 
the Whaup — throwing out this qualification from 
mere good-humour. He still retained an impression 
that Earlshope, with bis lady-like fingers, and bis 
pretty moustache, and bis delicate jewellery, was 
something of a milksop. 

Absolute silence was now the watchword as they 
advanced. There was no scraping of heels on the grit 
of the rocks — no clink of a trigger-guard in putting 
down the band for safety's sake. In a tbief-like 
fAshion they stole along the high and rugged coast, 
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now clnniberiiig over hnge blocka of atono, and agam 

fighting thpir way ttrougli fem and bnsli. with their 

heads low and their fotitfalU ligbt. At leagtli tbe 

Bailor stopped, aud motioued to Lord Eailshope and 

tbe Whanp to dceeend. Great was the joy of the 

latter on perceiving that at last tbere was a level 

I Kt of sbore towards wbich they were maklng tlieir 

jjffay. Having gone don*ti, in a Buukc-likc fa»biou, 

rer tbe great boulders, they now crcpt downwarda 

towards tlic abore, and at lengtb took up tbeir 

wition bebind two pieces of rock, from wbieb they 

Gouid See the Channel in front of them, lying between 

tho laud and tbe dueky object wbicb tbey knew to 

be Battle Island. 

Vory still und weird was this place in the dark of 
the morning, with the cold air from the sea stirring 
in the brusbwood overhead, and with the ceaeelesa 
1 of the wftvea echoiug all along the solitary 
A faiut Ulm of cloud bad come over tbe sky, 
1 hid tbe stara ; but in tbe east there seenied to 
i pa!i\ wan grey, far over tbe diirk wuter towarda 
rdlamout Point. And, ky-and-by, as tbey säte on 
i oold rocke, and waited, there became viaible^ 
« it bad eome no one coold aay — a briUiant 
,, barning üke gold la tbe grf^y mist atove the 
tern »ea, aud they know that it naa the atar uf 
) morning. Very elowly tbe grey ligbt grew — 
/ alowiy lb(^ dark ontliuc of Battle Inland became 
tore ilefined ; and tbe black hollows of the wavea 
t came in towarda the sbore bad now a pale bue 
1 tbum, that scnreely conid be callfd ligbt. 
fatii^utly they waited, acanninj^ Ibe outline of tbe 
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island-rocks, and watching all the water around for 
the rolling of the seals. There was no sign of life. 
Perhaps the grey in the east was waxing stronger — 
it was impossible to teil, for their eyes had grown 
bewildered with the constant motion of the tumbling 
waves and the eager scrutiny of these blaek lines 
and hollows. 

Suddenly there was a quick chirp jnst beside thern, 
and the Whaup's heart leaped with snrprise. He 
turned, to find a sea-lark hopping qnite near him ; 
and at the same moment that he perceived this first 
Symptom of the awaking life of the dawn, he became 
aware that it had grown lighter out by Ardlamont 
Point. 

And now, with a stränge and rapid transition, as 
if the World had begun to throb with the birtli 
of the new day, there arose in the eastern sky a 
great smoke of red — a pink mist that rose and spread 
as if from some great conflagration beyond the lino 
of the sea. All in the west — by the far shores of 
Knapdale and up the great stretch of Lochfyne — 
lay a dense grey fog, in which hüls and islands lay 
like gloomy clouds; but out there at the eastern 
horizon there was a glow of rose-coloured smoke, 
which as yet had no reflection on the sea. And 
while they looked on it — half forgetting the object 
of their quest in the splendour of this sight — the 
perpetual wonder and mystery of the dawn — the red 
mist parted, and broke into long parallel lines of cloud, 
which were touched with sharp, jewel-red lines of 
fire ; and as the keenness of the crimson waxed 
stronger and stronger, there came over the sea a long 
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md Icvel änsh of dull, BaImoii-coIonr,wliich batbetl tbe 

raves in its light, leaviog their sbadowB an intenaa 

Otd dark green. The glare aud tlie mnjc-sty of tbis 

)ctucle lasted bnt for a few miuutes. The iutensity 

r tbö colonrs aubeided ; tbe salmoQ-eoIoiired vravea 

rew grey and green ; a colJ twilight spread over 

9ie aky; and with tbe stirring of tbe wind c^me in 

ibe new life of tbe daj — tbe crowing of Bome gronsa 

far up in tbe heatber, tbe ebirping of birda in tbe 

bosbes, tbe calling of some solitary gont on tbo biU, 

and tbe »low flapping of a pair of berons coming 

|iikndward from tbe sea. 

Suddenly Lord Eftrlsbope, wbo bad been i)eering 

: tbe edge of tbe rock before bim, toncbed bis 

feompaniou'B arm. Tbe Wliatip went forward on 

I liis kneoB, and aloaltbily looked over in tbe direction 

Lpointed ont. He coold see notbing biit tbe dark 

>et3 (if Btittln iBlaud, in tbe midst of tbe greyisb- 

reen wutor. He was sbont to express bis disap- 

wintment, when it seemed to bim tbat tbe outline 

f a bit of rook at tbe end of tbe island was moving. 

Joold it be tbe nndulations of tbe waves wbicb wera 

irging all nronud ; or was tbat motion of tbe black 

iao tbe motion of an auimal tbat bad got up oa it 

from tbe water? 

Lord Earlxbope banded bis rifle to tbe Wbanp, 
rith a bnrried gesture. But tbe Arrangement bad 
ten tbat, vbil« tbe one bad a riäe and tbe otbcr a 
mble-barrelled fowling-pitvo Imdfd witb beavy 
fcot, tbo distance of tbe seal was to decide wbicb 
lonld Gre. Accordingly, tbe Wbanp refused to 
iktt Üie rille. 
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" It is yonr shot," he whispered. 

" I don't want to kill the brüte : why shonld I ?" 
Said Lord Earlshope, carelessly. 

Even as the Whaup was in the act of putting the 
barrel of the rifle cantiously over the rock, he 
remembered what Coqnette had said ; and also that 
he had made the haphazard guess that Earlshope 
would probably say the same. But there was little 
time to think of such things. His breath was 
Coming and going at double-qnick time, and he held 
his teeth tight as he brought the sight of the barrel 
up to the line of rock. It rested there for a moment, 
and there was a spurt of fire — a bang that echoed 
and re-echoed up among the rocky hüls — and then 
Lord Earlshope rose, glad to be able to stretch his 
limbs at last. 

" Tou have either missed altogether or shot him 
dead ; there was no movement whatever when you 
fired." 

"By Jove, then!" said the Whaup, with tre- 
mendous eagerness, " I have shot him dead if there 
was a seal there at all — for I know the muzzle of 
the rifle was as steady as a rock when I fired/' 

" We shall see presently," said his companion. 
" They will bring the boat up now." 

Presently, the two men were seen puUing round 
the point, and then Lord Earlshope and the Whaup 
went out to the edge of the water, got into the 
boat, and were pulled out to the island. Very 
anxiously did one of them, at least, regard that 
small, dark promontory; but there was nothing 
visible. They drew nearer — they now saw the 




mir face of the rocks clearlj — there was notlkiag 
IjTDg there. 

I" Very Borry," said Lord Earisbope, " bat yoa 
Kern to bave missed." 
" I didn't misa !" the Whanp msisted. " Let ns 
land, and see." 
So, at a convenient epot tbey ran the boat in, and 
got out on tbe rocks, aud then mado their way 
■long to tbe end of the island. Suddenly tho 
Whaup iittered a piercing yell of delight, and begau 
to claiubcr ulong the rot-ks in the moet reckless 
fasliion. Lord Earisbope, foUowing after bim, found 
him grasping with both hii^ huuds a round- he aded, 
fat, and ümp-looking unimal, which be waa endea* 

Ifouritig to drag up to the bigber pktform. 
" Tliere — did I misa?" he crJed. 
" Well, since you have got bim, wbat do yon 
Btean to do witb him?" said Lord Earisbope, with 
ft Bmile. " ToH havt- had the satisfaction of kiUing 
bim, and the mucb rarer satiefaetiun of gettiug him 
. ftfter killiug him^bnt wbat then ?" 

The Whaup dropped the scal ou to the rocke 
ftgain, and looked at the unfortunate beast with 
i> disappuiutment miugied with bis pride. 
" Wbat do thoy make of tbesu beasts ?" Tou 
n't make sealskin waistcoata out of that soapy- 
»king stuff?" 
" You may eat bim, if you like — I auppose he ia 
■ mucb oilier than a aolan, However, wo may ns 
jvell lug him intn the buat, and get back to Maol- 
paroch. It is siugular we have socn Done of hta 
mpaaious, thougb." 
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The men approached the slippery animal with 
mach more caution than the Whaup had displayed 
— they were evidently not quite sure that the 
whiskered mouth might not open and proceed from 
a bark to a bite. He was got into the boat at last, 
Lord Earlshope and the Whaup foUowed ; and again 
the fall of the oars was heard along the lonely 
coast. It was now broad daylight ; and when they 
reached Maol-Daroch Bay, the sun was shining on 
the green hill-side, and on the white beaeh, and on 
the far blue piain of the sea. 

Coquette was standing at the stem of the yaeht 
as they approached, with the sunlight colouring her 
cheek and gleaming on the white handkerchief she 
waved to them. 

" Have you had a success ?" she said. " Oh, how 
very miserable you look !" 

"It isn't half as meeserayble as we feel," re- 
marked the Whaup, who was sleepy, and hungry, 
and stiff. 

" You have not shot nothing !" said Coquette, 
clapping her hands, " or you would come home 
proud and fierce — like the old north warriors when 
they did come home from the sea. What is that in 
the boat? Ah! You shoot one? — yes! It is a 
beastly-looking — I mean it is hideous — horrid !" 

The seal was allowed for the present to remain in 
the small boat, and Lord Earlshope and the Whaup 
came'on deck. To the sleepy eyes of the Whaup, 
who was cold and wretched in spite of his triumph, 
his Cousin seemed quite offensively cheerful, and 
bright, and comfortable. 
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' Said Lord Earls- 



" 1 have niHde friciids witli your 
! giveu me two applcs aud a big 
I am sorry I have eatc-o all — J 



" Have j'ou Lad breakfast yet ? 
■liope. 

" No," she eaid. 
Icuptain, and lie LaE 
Ibiuicb of grapes. 

■ «atmot give yoii o 
" Tliank you," Said Lord Eurlsbope. "leuppOBe 

■ jour cousiu will foUow loy example, get duwnstairs 
Iftud Jiftve ft sleep. Good-lye tili lunclieoii time, 

■'llies Cassiiia — I presnme by theu we stall be np at 
1 Ardritihaig." 

So tbey went below, and Coqnetto sat down, and 

1 tuok up a book sbe bad been carrying witb ber. 

l Bat übe could not read, for tbere wati suuligbl 

I abroad, und tbe Öuttertug uf wind tbrougb tbe tbin 

I lopc» tbat Btretched up into tbe blue, and tbe tipple 

I of tbe brigbt water all around. Tbey wero abüut to 

I Kt uiit uow on tbeir voyage nortbward — tbat far 

I «and«ring into tbe unkuuwn Western Isles of wbich 

I sbe bad dreamed — and be bad epokeii uo word of bis 

I It-aviug Ibeni. Would be go all tbe way, tben — 

[ furgi'tting tbe balf-prouiise tbat bad beeu made — 

r and spettd all tbi» bappy time witb theni, afar from 

J tbe dnll rontine-lifu, aud tbe barsb-tbinking people 

I of tbe land ? As sbe tbongbt of tbe fair prospeet 

I tbat wae tbus opeued out before ber, tbe pages of 

tbo bouk tbat lay in tbe suusbine were flUed witb 

pictaroa — wonderful landscapea tbat bnrued in tbe 

brightest of colourB, aad bad tbe stirriug of wind 

and of ligbt in them. Lady Drum camo od d^ck, 

and was snrprisfd to find tbe girl sittiug all alooe, 

luoking 80 wonderfully brigbt and bap|iy. 
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"To-day we set sail," said Coquette, almost 
laughing with pure gladness, " and go away — away 
beyond all you can think of — among hüls, and 
mountains, and the sea." 

" Perhaps you would be glad not to come back ?' 
said Lady Drum, looking into the happy face, and 
Holding both the girl's hands. 

" Yes — I should be glad not to come back — it is so 
pleasant here — ^and where we are going, will not 
that be far more pleasant ?" 

" That is what young folks always think," said 
Lady Drum — " always looking forward with hope 
in their eyes. But we who have got older, and have 
gone farther on the voyage — we look back." 

And while these two and Mr. Cassilis were at 
breakfast, they heard the sails being hoisted above ; 
and when they went on deck, they found the great 
breadths of white canvas lying over before a 
southerly breeze ; and there was a hissing of water 
at the bow and along the bulwarks ; and, while 
Maol-Daroch Bay, and Tarbert, and all the rocks 
about were slowly receding to the south, before 
them there opened up the great blue breadth of 
Lochfyne, with the far, faint hills shining whitely in 
the sun. 

CHAPTER XIX. 

COQUETTE DISCOXJRSES. 

"I THiNK your cousin is very fond of you," said 
Lady Drum, with a good-natured smile, to Coquette. 
They were running up the blue waters of Lochfyne, 
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Htb B tight breoze lieeping Üie Cardine's canvas aa 

Üght as a drum. The WLaup was up at tlie Itow, 

ying prone on the deck, with tte barrele of hia 

sech-loftder peepiiig ovor thu bulwarks. 

" Oh, yes, I am eure he is," «aül Coquette, 

rionely. "He will do anything for me — he bas 

tared to fight disagreeahle pe^ple for me — he has 

jot into danger für me — he is very kind — end jost 

Ebow, look I he is tryiog to gct for me some wild 

kbird — I do Dot know ita name — which haa beautiful 

Ifeathers." 

" All thst is nothing," said Lady Pnun, taking 
I Ooqnette's band in hers. " Don't you think that 
Wme day or other he may aak yoa to marry him ?" 
The elderly lady who was now looktng at 
■^0>qQette'a face, expected — as elderly ladies do ex- 
■ pect whtm they begin to teuBe girls abont love 
-that her companion would blusb, and 
r proteat, aud be pl£;aaed, Aud aSoct to be indignant. 
b'On tbe contrary, Cuquette said, simply and 
I gravply— 

" Yes, I hftve thoiigbt of tbat. Bnt he is too 
mng." 

" Äud you also, perhapa. In a year or two he will 

be a man, and you will be marriageable." 

" Tben," Said Coquette, dubiously, " it may be. I 

^^rie not know, becanse my uncle haa not spoken to me 

^^H atiy auch thiug; but he may think it a good 

^^■■rriage, and arrange it." 

^^V " Bless me, lassie 1" exciaimed Lady Drnm, In 
^^hazcmenl. "Is it true that fulk make alaves of 
^^Wtir children in tbat way in France ? I hare heard 
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of it ; I did not believe it. In this country girls 
arrange their own marriages." 

" That, too, is very good," said Coquette, " when 
it is with their parents' wish. It is of more conse- 
quence that a girl pleases her parents than herself, 
is it not r 

" And make herseif miserable all her life ?" said 
Lady Drum, startled to find herseif arguing— in 
defiance of all precedent — on the side of youth 
against age. 

" But that does not happen," said Coquette. " Now 
one of my good friends in Nantes — she was told by 
her parents that she had to marry a young gentle- 
man who was Coming home from the Martinique, 
and had never been to France before. I remember 
she and her parents did go down by the railway to 
St. Nazaire, when they heard the boat had come ; 
and a week or two after I did see Babiche — that is 
Isabella, you know— and oh! how proud and happy 
she was. And they are married, and live at Paim- 
boeuf, just across the river ; and Babiche is as happy 
as she can be. But then," added Coquette, wist- 
fully, " the young gentleman was very good- 
looking." 

They were interrupted by a loud " bang !" at the 
bow. The Whaup had fired at some divers whicli 
were some distance off on the water; but they 
** ducked the flash," and Coquette was not enriched 
with any of their plumage. Then she resumed : 

"What I do think very good is this," said 
Coquette, " when your parents speak of a marriage, 
and it is left not fixed — so that, if they die, and you 
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^Hm left alone, and you have no friond», there is one 
I ' persiiii wliu coiiiGB tu you nud siiys, ' Now I will tuke 
eare uf von.' And tlie same it is if yon h&ve got 
inlo troTible— HUppose that you did become mUerable 
tlirough making an attachment for some one who 
doea not fnre für you — there 18 alwaya this good 
frieud wlio likes you, and you can marry, aud forget 
all Üiat is past, aud be like other peopla for the rest 
^f your liff." 

t Lady Drnm could scarce believe ber ears. Had 

B boen ralled upon to argne on tbe nanal side, she 

could liavc repeated tbose admirably wise maxims 
whiirh elderly ladiea have at their eommand — (and 
which thcy iicvpr thought of obeying in their 
yoHth) ; but surely thinga were ordered differently in 
France, wben this yonng creature — wbose soft dark 
eyea w«re appurently made to ateal men's hearta 
I Sway — i-unld be fonnd gravely argning a business- 
i Tiew of love affairs, whicb evtn a ahrewd and 
e Scotfhwoman would liave scmpled to advanco. 
" You mean," said Lady Drum, " that Firnch 
«rU like their parents to choose a hnnband, so that, 
f thi'j have an nnfortunnle love affair, thfy can still 
1 back on thia Bubatitutc ?" 

" Oh, no," said Coquette ; " yon do say tbings 

rahly. But who kuona what might hnppen? — 

. if yonr old ßawe ig still faithfui— and would 

B to Barry— yon make him happy, do von not ?" 

" And ia that tho rt>lt you have ekctclicil out for 

good-natured consin ?" asked Lady Drum, 

n-x'.'d ivitli thia pluin ennuciation of a theory 

, althuugh it wau bosod npun tiliul aubini^ 

«1 
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sion, seemed to her to liaye dangerous elements 

in it. 

"Ah, no/' Said Coquette, gravely. "I hope I 

shall never have to go to him and say that I am 
willing to become his wife only because I am miser- 
able and unhappy. He deserves something better 
than that, does he not ?" 

" And so do you," said Lady Drum, in a kindly 
fashion. " You must not go anticipating misfortune 
for yourself in that way. You must forget the 
notions these French people put into your head. 
You will take to our simple Scotch habits — and you 
will marry the man you love best, and not any Sub- 
stitute at anybody's bidding. A pleasant courtsbip 
— a happy marriage — and an even, comfor table, 
respectable life, that is the eustom here." 

Indeed, Lady Drum*s notions of romance had been 
derived chiefly from the somewhat easy and confi- 
dent overtures made by Sir Peter while he was yet a 
young man, and had a waist. The gay and rotund 
Sir Peter at no time would have looked well in the 
character of Manfred; and his Performance on a 
guitar under his mistress's window would have been 
but indifferent. Lady Drum knew she was as happy 
as most married women, and hoped that these 
dangerous French ideas about wild love affairs 
being condoned by an after marriage with a Substi- 
tute chosen by relatives, would not be translated 
into the uncongenial and highly matter-of-fact at- 
mosphere of Western Scotland. 

" I thought," said Coquette, " that the Scotch 
people were very hard in their obedience to duty — and 
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(gaiiut pleasure and comfort. Tbea I said to myself, 
Alns ! I shall aeiei become Sootch.' But now I du 
hink ou one point 1 am niore dutiful than yon. I 
would marry aiiybody that my iincle and all of yoa 
cotmitlertid I oiight to marry." 

' Aiid make lov6 to somebody eise, as ia Üie 
a France I" said Lady Drum, with a touch 
ff anger. 

" It is Qo Bucli faitbion in France," said Coqnette. 
"It is nuly that tbe Scotcb are Ignorant of all 
jopk- biit tlieniselves^and think nobody so good ae 
msolves — and are snspicions." 
t Lady Drum'a sngcr broke into a emile at tbe 
retty vebemence with which Coquett« fonght for 
r cotintrywomen ; aud at thia moment liurd Earla- 
Utope came oti deck aud askcd wbat was tbe matter 
' 1 dii^pute. Coqnette caught Lady Drum 3 band, 
ftud pres«ed it. Tbe old Si'otcliwcimun looked et the 
girl, and eaw that sbe was quite pale — u eircum- 
stODce thut puzzled her not a little in after momenta 
tflection. 

" eaid Lady Drum, obeying Coqaette'a 

»keu entreaty, " we were talkiug aboat^— about 

li Bcbools for the most part." 

f Fnrtber inqniry was rendercd impossible, for at 

bis mitmont tbe yacbt waa ranning into tbe harbonr 

I Ardrishaig, and there was a good deal of biutle 

The Wbaiip came aft alflo, taking thfl 

ridges ont of bis gnn, and began to make vagne 

«tiona nbont Itiucb. Finally, it was reeolved 

»l, so aoon aa Mr. Caasilis could be prevailed on to 

nioTe biH books and writiug materiabi from tbe 
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table of the saloon, they should go down to have 
that meal which was troubling the mind of the 
Whaup, and so escape the tedium of the prepara- 
tions necessary for going through the canal. 

Why was Coquette so silent and distraite when — 
after a long and solemn grace from the Minister — 
they began to the Prench-looking repast which had 
been served for them ? 

" You are still thinking of the pension, are you 
not, Miss Cassilis ?" said Lord Earlshope. " You 
should giye us some Initiation into the mysteries of 
so sacred a place. Was there anything romantic 
about it r 

" Our pension was füll of mystery and romance," 
said Coquette, brightening up, "because of two 
German young ladies who were there. They intro- 
duced — what shall I call it? — exaltation. Do you 
know what it is ? When one girl makes anothcr 
exalteey because of her goodness or her beauty, and 
worships her, and kisses her dress when she passes 
her, and serves her in all things, yet dare not speak 
to her ? And the girl who is exaltee — she must be 
proud and cold, and show scorn for her attendant — 
even although she has been her friend. It was these 
German young ladies from the Bohemian-AVald who 
introduced it — and they were tall and dark, and very 
beautiful, and many would have wished to make 
them exdUees ; but they were always the first to seek 
out some one whom they admired very xnuch, and no 
one was so humble and obedient as they v/ere. All 
the pension was filled with it — it was a religion, an 
enthusiasm — and you would see girls crying and 
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kneeling on the floor, to show their love and admira« 
tion for their friend." 

"And you — were you ever exalUef* asked Lord 
Earlshope. 

" No," Said Coquette, with a little shnig. " One 
or two of my friends did wish to make me exaltde, 
but I did laugh at them, and they were angry. I 
did not wish to be cruel to my friends. I did prefer 
to go about and be friends with everybody in the 
middle of so much distraction." 

" And did you never exalt anybody ?" 

" No, it was too tronblesome," said Coqnette. At 
which Lady Drum smiled. 

"It seems to me," observed the Whanp, cooUy, 
" that it was a clever device to let a lot of girls make 
love to each other, for want of anybody eise. It was 
keeping their band in, as it were." 

" It is a pity you were not there," said Coquette, 
graciously. " We should have been charmed to 
make you exalte," 

" And do you think I'd have treated any of you 
with scorn ?" said the Whaup, with a grin, and quite 
ignoring Coquette's retort. " No. Far from it. I 
should have " 

The Whaup glanced at bis father, and paused — 
indeed, bis father was calmly regarding bim. 

" You would have gone from one to the other," 
said Lord Earlshope, gravely, "and persuaded her 
that she was the victim of a hallucination." 

" In worsbipping me ?" said the Whaup. " Well, 
now, I call that a very good bit of sarcasm. 
There is no spite in it, as in women's sarcasm — but 
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a clean, sharp sword-thrust, straight from the 
Shoulder, skewering you as if yon were an eel, and 
as if you had nothing to do but wriggle." 

" Thomas," said the Minister, severely, " you are 
not accustomed to take so much claret." 

" That, sir," replied the Whaup, with perfect sang 
froidy " is why I am helping myself so liberally at 
present, with Lord Earlshope's kind permission." 

Lady Drum shook her head ; but Goquette 
laughed in her low, quiet fashion ; and the Whaup 
familiarly nodded to Lord Earlshope, as much as to 
say, " Gkve it to the old boy that time." 

Then, having fetched hats and shawls from their 
respective state-rooms, they went above and got on 
shore, setting out to walk along the banks of the 
Crinan until the Caroline should get clear of the 
locks. 



CHAPTEK XX. 

LETTEBS FBOM AIBUE. 



" Oh," Said Coquette, as they walked along the wind- 
ing path, with the beautiful seenery of the district 
continually opening up before them, " I did get two 
letters for you, uncle, at Tarbert, and forgot all 
about them. Here they are ; shall I read them ?" 

The two letters which she produced from her 
pocket had the Airlie stamp on them ; and Mr. 
Cassilis at once bade her do as she pleased. So she 
broke the seal of the first, and began to read aloud : 

" ' Honoured Sir and master in the Lord, — I tak 
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up my jieii to lut ye kuow tliat I liave been,'— wlint 
ü tLia ?" Said Coqiiette. 
Tbe Minister took it from her, and continued 
bimself : 

" — that I have been stnng. Ätweel I wat no 
inaD ever heard nie complain imnecessary-^ise about 
my poseetion in life, wbicb I accept with gratitude 
and hnmeeÜty from tbe Givur of all Good — to wit, 
the Dispenser of aü Mercies at preaent and to come; 
but I mann tak the heberty o' eaying, hononrt.-d 
äir, that I cannot bide in this bonse any langer to 

»be treated worse tban tbe beaat that perisbetb, 
From the fingers to the clbows — and my face and 
licck likewise — am I covered wi' the venomoua 
Btings o' bees, and do auffer a pain grievous, aud 
like auto the plagnes whi<^h were put on the people 
of Kgypt for their siu9. Honoart-d Sir, I canua bear 
wi' they callanta any longer, as I chanced upon one 
o' Ibem latighiug like to split, and am aware it wa« 
ft skeeni to inflict this wrong and injury upon me, 
, whicb I howp will cause you to inquire into, and 
kbegging the fayour of a reply to say when ye arc 
leomiug back — aud what sore punishment will b« 
Deeted out to them that richly deserve the same— 
1 au, yonr hnmble aud obedient servant in the 
"lord, 

"Andbew Boocb." 

" Can it be," said the Minister, when he had read 
bis letter aloud, " caii it be that Iboae miscbicvous 
wyB bare couspircd to eet a lot of bees to stiug 
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Coquette looked somewhat frightened, but the 
Whanp observed, cheerfuUy — 

" Indeed, sir, those brothers of mine are fearful. 
I have done my best with them to keep them out of 
mischief ; bat it is no nse. And to go and set a 
bees' bike at an auld man !" 

The Whaup shook bis head disconsolately. His 
brothers were incoixigible — even he had been com- 
pelled to desist from his efforts to improve them. 

" Do you hear him ?" said Coquette, in a low 
voice, to Lord Earlshope. " And it was he himself 
who did plan all that about the bees, and got them, 
and put them in a bag." 

" And then," said Lord Earlshope, aloud, to the 
"Whaup, " the worst of it is that they go and blame 
you for what they do themselves ; so that the whole 
district has got to dread you, whereas you have been 
trying to put down these pranks." 

The Whaup turned towards Lord Earlshope, and 
slowly winked one of his eyes. By this time the 
Minister had opened the other letter, and was 
perusing it in silence. It ran as foUows : — 

"Dear and Beverend Sir, — It behoves me to 
accomplish, or, in other words, to fulfil the promise 
which I, as an eider in your church, made to you, 
on your setting forth, to make you acquaint, or 
familiarise you with, the events and occurrences, the 
State of feeling, and general eondition of this parish. 
Towards yourself, their spiritual governor, leader, and 
guide, the people do show themselves most loyal and 
friendly, hoping you will continue your voyages 
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abroad to the benefiting of your health, and that 
you may be saved from the perils of the waters — or, 
as I might have said, from the dangers that encom- 
pass them who go down to the sea in ships. As for 
the young man who is to take your pulpit, God 
willing, next Sabbath, report speaks well of his 
forbears ; but divers persons who have heard him 
in Arbroath, Greenock, and elsewhere, do fear that 
he is not severe enough in defining the lines and 
limits of doctrine, holding rather to the admonitory 
side, which does not give his hearers sufficient 
chance, or opportunity, to use a less pagan word, to 
get at his own standpoint, which is a grave, or, it 
might be said with safety, a serious matter. For 
whereas those ministers who have been long with 
US, and who have given proofs of their doctrinal 
ßoundness, may be permitted to deal more with 
reproof and exhortation, it is for the younger gene- 
ration of preaehers to deelare themselves clearly 
and sharply, that the church universal may not be 
ensnared and entrapped in the dark, there being, I 
grieve to hear, a dangerous leaven of looseness in 
the Colleges and other places where young men 
congregate, or, as I might say, come together. The 
only news of importance, besides this subject, which 
I have to communicate, is that Pensioner Lamont 
did once more, on the night of Tuesday, become 
most abnormal drunk, and did dance and play his 
fiddle in an uproarious and godless manner in the 
house of Mrs. Pettigrew ; and likewise that Lauchie 
— who is vulgarly called Field Lauchie — Macintyre's 
wife's bairn has been visited with the rash, which I 
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hope will be taken as a sign of the warning finger 
of Proyidence, and cause the said Lauchio to givc 
OTer, or, as I may say, abandon, bis abominable and 
reckless conduct of Walking to the town of Ardrossan 
every Sabbatb day, and remaining tbere nntil the 
evening, I fear in no good Company. This, dear 
and reverend Sir, from yours to command, 

" MSEÄS GiLLESPIE." 

" Good newB from Airlie ?" asked Lady Drum. 

" Yes — in a manner, yes," replied the Minister, 
with dreamy eyes. It was a new thing for him to 
hear only the distant echo of bis parish. 

" Your boys seem to want their eider brother to 
control them ?" continned Lady Drum. 

" Yes," said the Minister. " He prevails on them 
to leave the Manse quiet when he is tbere, tbougli 
it may be only to lead them into greater mischief 
elsewhere. But they will have to look after them- 
selves now for the rest of the autumn and winter." 

" Why r 

"Because Tom is retnrning to bis studies at 
Glasgow," observed the Minister. 

Coquette had been standing to watch some water- 
hens which, on the opposite bank, were scrambling 
about in the rushes, and she came np only in time 
to hear these last words. 

"You are going to Glasgow?" she said to the 
Whanp. 

" Yes," he replied, with some gravity. " I mean 
to work hard this winter." 

" And you will not be at Airlie all the time ?" 



I 
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" Doe« that distress you ?" he asked, 
" Nobody biit LeeBiebeea and her linaband," said 
Coqnette, wietfully. " It will uot be pleasuruble — 
the Mause— in tlie dark timo of the winter, with the 
cold of the bill. Biit I am glad you do go. Ton 
will work bard; you will forget yonr gamee of 
miacbief ; you will come back more like a Bian ; and 
when yon teil me you bave studicd well, aud have 
gut— wbat is it called ? — your certificatiou, I will 
come out to meet yon at tbe Manae, and I will have 
a wreath of lanrel It^aves for yuu, aud you will be 
the great hero of the hour." 

"It JB aoraetbing to look forward to," said tbe 
TThanp, almoet sadly. " Aud wben I come back, 
will yon be just the aame Coquette ? — aa quiet, and 
bappy and pretty as yon alwaya are ?" 

"I do not know that I am quiet, or happy, or 
pretty, moro than any one elao," aaid Coqnette ; " bnt 
I hope I sball be always tbe same to you, if yon 
come bart in one yeat— two years — ten yt'ars," 

Tbe 'Whaup dld not reply to that, hut he «aid to 
bimself : " 1/ she u-ould onhj uait two yeurt ! In 
two yean' (tme I would have tvorked lo some purpoge, 
and I tpauhi come home and ask htr to marry me." 

All the reat of tbeir walk aloug the pretty and 
pictnresqne badk be was reBtless aud impatient in 
maimer — sjieaklug to nobody, tbinking niutrh, He 
Icnt with bis stick at the rushea in tbe water or at 
I tlie twigs of tbu bedge, as if they wero tbe ob^taclea 
Ithutlayici bis way towarda the beantiful goal be 
IvM dreaming of. At last he got into Ihe yacht 
Iftgain KSd went below. When the otbera foUowed, 
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some time after, they found him busy with bis 
books. 

Coquette went to him and said — 

" Why do you read ? Have I oflFended you ? Are 
you angry with me ?" 

" No, no," he said, rising and going away ; " you 
are a deal too kind towards me, and towards all tbose 
people wbo don't nnderstand how good you are." 

Coquette stood by in blank astonishment ; she 
let him pass her, and go np on deck without utter- 
ing a Word. 

By this time the Caroline was lying at anchor 
in Loch Crinan, and the afternoon was drawing on 
apace. The day had dulled somewhat, and far out 
among the western isles that lay along the horizon 
there was a faint still mist that made them shadowv 
and vague. Nevertheless, the Whaup would havo 
the skipper to give him the pinnace for a run out in 
quest of the guillemot plumage that Coquette had 
desired ; and when, indeed, that young lady appeared 
on deck, she beheld the tiny boat, with its spritsail 
catching a light breeze, running far out beyond the 
sharp island-focks that crowd the entranee to the 
natural harbour. 

" It is so small a boat to go out to sea," she said 
to Lord Earlshope, who was following the pinnace 
with bis glass. 

Meanwhile, the Whaup had stationed himself at 
the prow pf the small craft, steadying himself with 
bis gun as she began to dip to the waves ; while all 
in front and around there opened out the great 
panorama of lochs and Islands, between Luing and 
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Scarba on the north, and the three dusky peaks of 
Jura in the south. The gloomy Sound of Corrie- 
Treckan was steeped in mist, and Dubhchamus Point 
was scarcely yisible; but nearer at band, in the 
middle of the gray and desolate sea, lay Maoile Bock, 
and Bis an Yalle, with Buisker and the Ledge, 
apparently under the shadow of the Paps. The 
bright little boat, despite her ballast and her cargo, 
went lightly as a feather over the waves ; and the 
Whaup, whose head was far too clear to grow giddy 
with the heaye of the bay, kept bis eyes alert. 
There were plenty of birds about — the heron calling 
from out of the twilight that hung over the distant 
rocks — but in vain he scanned the great heaying 
piain of grey waves for the special object of bis 
quest. At last, however, they heard the cry of the 
birds down towards the south, and thither the small 
boat was directed. The sound came nearer and 
nearer — apparently there were dozens or hundreds 
of them all about — yet no feather of one of them 
could be Seen. Then there was a swift rustle out 
beyond the boat — a dark moving line, rapidly cross- 
ing the waves — and the pink flame leapt from the 
two barreis of the Whaup's gun. The pinnace was 
put about, and run towards a certain dark speck 
that was seen floating on the waves ; while at the 
same moment over all the west there broke a great 
and sudden fire of yellow — Streaming down from the 
riven clouds upon the dusky grey of the sea. In 
this wild light the islands grew both dark and 
distant ; and near at band there was a glare on the 
water that dazzled the eyes and made all things look 
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fantastic and stränge. It lasted but for a moment. 
The clouds slowly closed again, the west grew grey 
and cold, and over all the sea there feil the leaden- 
hued twilight again, while the bow of the boat — 
going this way and that in search of the dead bird — 
seemed to move forward into the waste of waters 
like the nose of a retriever. 

They picked np the bird — there was but one. 
The Whanp was not satisfied. They could still hear 
the distant calling, and so they stood out a bit 
farther to sea — ^none of them, perhaps, noticing how 
rapidly the darkness was descending. 

" There is a breeze Coming," said the man at the 
tiller, looking far down into the south-west. 

The Whanp saw nothing but a strangely black 
line along the misty horizon — a mere speck of deep 
purple. He was unwilling to go back then. 
Besides, both sea and sky were sufficiently calm; 
and the coming breeze would jnst suffice to run 
them back to Loch Crinan. 

" We had better make for the yacht, sir," said the 
man nearest him. " It looks bad down there." 

UnwiUing as he was to give up, the Whaup per- 
ceived that the thin line of black had become a 
broader band. He was still looking far over the 
mystic piain of the waves towards that lurid streak, 
when he seemed to hear a stränge sound in the air. 
It was not a distant sound, but apparently a mutter- 
ing as of voices all around and in front, hoarse, and 
low, and ominous. And while he still stood, watch- 
ing with a curiosity which duUed all sense of fear, 
the slow widening of the blackness across the sea, a 
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puff of wind smote bis cheek, and brought tbe 
message tbat tbose troubled voices of tbe wayes were 
deepening into a roar. Near tbe boat tbe sea was 
calm, and tbe darkening sky was qnite still ; bnt it 
seemed as tbougb a great circle were inclosing tbem, 
and tbat tbe advancing line of storm conld be beard 
raging in tbe darkness witbout being itself visible. 
In tbe intcnse stillness tbat reigned aronnd tbem, tbis 
great, boarse, deepening tnmnlt of sounds, seemed to 
find a stränge ecbo ; and tben, wbile tbe men were 
getting tbe boat put abont and made ready for tbe 
sqnall, tbe water in tbe immediate neigbboorbood 
became powerfolly agitated — a bissing of breaking 
wayes was beld all aronnd, and tbe first blow of tbo 
wind stmck tbe boat as if witb a bammer. 

By tbis time tbe sail bad been brailed np, and tbe 
tempest tbat now came roaring along tbe black 
surface of tbe sea smote notbing bnt spars and oars 
as it burried tbe pinnace along 'witb it. Bunning 
before tbe wind, and plunging into tbe great boUows 
of tbe waves, tbat seemed to be racing towards tbe 
sbore, tbe ligbt boat sbipped but little water, except 
wben a gust of wind drove tbe crest of a breaking 
wave across tbe rowers ; but tbere came torrents of 
rain sweeping along witb tbe gale, and presently 
tbey found tbemselyes sbnt out from sigbt of land 
by tbe driving elouds. Tbe Wbaup still kept out- 
look at tbe bow, but be bad long ago laid by bis 
gun. 

It was now a qucstion of making tbe entrance to 
tbe Locb witbout running on tbe rocks witb wbicb 
it was studded ; and as tbe boat rose and sank witb 
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the waves, and reeled and staggered ander the tear- 
ing wind, the Whanp, dashing back the salt water 
firom his ejes and month, and holding on to the 
prow, peered into the wild gloom ahead, and was 
near shouting joyonsly alond from the mere excite- 
ment and madness of the ehase. It was a race with 
the waves, and the pinnace roUed and staggered 
down in a drunken fashion into hnge black depths, 
only to rise clear again on the hissing masses of 
foam ; while wind and water alike — the black and 
riyen sky, the planging and foaming sea, and the 
great roaring gosts of the gale that came tearing ap 
from the soath— seemed sweeping onward for those 
dasky and jagged rocks which formed the nearest 
line of land. 

Coqaette was standing on deck, her one sinall 
hand clinging to the cold steel ßhronds, while her 
face, terror-stricken and anxioas, was fixed on the 
blackness of the storm that raged outside the 
troabled stillness of the harbour. Lord Earlshope 
begged her to go below from the fierce torrents of 
the rain, and when she paid no heed to him, he 
broaght a heavy mantle, and covered her with it 
from head to foot. She spoke not a word ; and only 
trembled slightly when the wind came in with a 
fierce cry from that angry warring of the elements 
that was going on beyond the islands. 

The darkness feil fast, and yet as far as they 
coold See there was no speck of a boat coming in 
from the wild and moving waste of grey. To the 
girl standing there and gazing out, it seemed that 
the horizon of the other world — that mystic margin 
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on which, in calmer moments, we seem to see the 
phantoms of those who have been taken from us 
passing in a moomful procession, speechless and 
cold-eyed, giying to ns no sign of recognition— had 
come close and near, and might have withdrawn 
behind its shadowy folds all the traces of lifo which 
the sea held. Could it be that the black pall of 
death had fallen just beyond those gloomy islands, 
and hidden for eyer from mortal eyes that handfol 
of anxious men who had lately been stmggling 
towards the shore ? Was the bright yonng life that 
she had grown familiär with, and almost learned to 
love, now snatched away without one mute pressure 
of the band to say farewell ? She stood there as if 
in a dream, and the things that passed before her 
eyes had become spectral and ghastly. She scarcely 
knew that she heard voices. She clung to the steel 
ropes — and there was something like a faint 
" hurrah !" wafted in with the tumult of the sea — 
and then the vision of a face gleaming red and 
joyous with the salt spray and the rain — and then 
8he knew that she was sinking, with a soond as of 
the sea elosing over her head ! 



CHAPTEK XXI. 

COQUETTE IS TROUBLED. 

Thb gale blew hard all that evening, but towards 
midnight the sky cleared, and the large white moon 
rose wild and swift into the luminous violet vault, 
that was still crossed by ragged streaks of grey 
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cloud hnrrying over from tlie sea. All along the 
dark islands the monmful wash of the waves eould 
be heard ; and here, in the quiet of the bay, the wind 
bronght a fresh and salt flavour with it, as it blew 
in gusts abont, and swept onward to stir the birches 
and brackens of the hills. The Whaup sat up on 
deck with Lord Earlshope, who was smoking, and 
spoke in whispers, for all was qniet below. 

" You will get up to Oban to-morrow ?" asked the 
Whaup, after some profound meditation. 

" I hope so," Said Lord Earlshope. 

" I shall leave you then, and go back by coach er 
*eteamer." 

" Has your adventure of this afternoon frighteneJ 
you ?" 

" Faith, no ! My only fright was when niy cousiii 
lainted ; and I wished, when I saw that, that every 
guillemot that ever lived was at the bottom of the 
sea. But I am getting sick of idleness." 

Lord Earlshope laughed. 

" You may laugh," said the Whaup, " but it is 
true. You have earned the right to be idle, becauso 
you are a man. For a young fellow like me, with all 
the World before him, it is miserable to be dawdliiig 
away time, you know." 

" I quite agree with you," said bis companion ; 
'* but it seems to me this discovery has come to you 
rather suddenly." 

" All the more reason," returned the Whaup, with 
confidence, " that it should be acted upon at once. 
I am going to Glasgow. I shall live in lodgings with 
ßome fellows I know, and work up my studies for the 
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next Session. There is a tremendons deal of work in 
me, althongh yon might not think it, and I may not 
see Airlie for two years." 

" Why so r 

" Because then I shall be nearer twenty-one than 
twenty." 

" And what will you do then ?" 

" What shall I do then ? Who knows ?" said the 
Whanp, absently. 

Next morning the weather was fine, and the wind 
had calmed. The sea was of a tronbled, dark, and 
shining blue ; and the far hills of the islands were of 
a soft and yelvet-like brown, with here and there a 
tinge of red or of grey. The Caroline was soon got 
under weigh, and began to open out the successive 
headlands and bays as she stood away towards the 
north. 

Coquette came on deck, and looked out on the sea 
with an involuntary shudder. Then she turned, 
to find the TVTiaup regarding her with rather a 
serious and thoughtful look. 

"Ah, you wicked boy, to make me so fearful 
yesterday evening !" she said. 

" But you are quite well this morning ?" he asked, 
unxiously. 

" Oh, yes, I am quite well," she said ; and the 
brightness of her face and of her soft dark eyes was 
sufficient evidence. 

" And I got you the guillemot after all," said the 
Whaup, with some pride. "One of the sailors is 
preparing both the breast and the pinions for you, 
and you can wear either you like." 
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" For your sake, -when you are away in Glasgow," 
she Said, with a smile. ' '^ I did hear what you said 
last nigbfc io Lord Earlshope. I could not sleep 
with thinking of the black water, and the wind, and 
the cry of the waves. And will you go away from 
US now altogether ?" 

"I must go away sooner or later," said the 
Whanp. 

" But it is a little time nntil we all go back. 
Your father, he cannot remain long." 

"But'I have become restless," said the Whaup, 
with some impatienee. 

" And you are anxious to go away ?" said Coquette. 
" It is no compliment to us ; but no, I will not speak 
like that to you. I do think you are right to go. 
I will hear of you in Glasgow ; I will think of you 
every day; and you will work hard, just as if I 
could see you and praise you for doing it. Then, 
you know, some day a long way oflF, it may be a 
rainy morning at Airlie, or perhaps even a bright 
day, and we shall see you come driving up in the dog- 
cart " 

" Just as you came driving up a few mönths ago. 
Does it not seem a long time since then ?" 

" Yes, a long time," said Coquette ; " but I do 
think this is the best part of it." 

The attention of everybody on deck was at thia 
moment directed to the stränge currents through 
which the Caroline had now to force herseif — long 
Stretches and swirls in an almost smooth sea, with 
here and there a boiling-up into a miniature whirl- 
pool of the circling waters. These powerful eddies 
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Ieanght the bow of tbe boat, nnd swung it this nay 
OF tliat vith n force wbicli tliiestened to jibe tlie 
iaile ; wbile now and again &lie wonld come to a dead 
stop, ae thongh tho Bea ^cre of lead. And far away 
on tbeir left, betweeu tbe niiet; hüls of Jura and 
8carba, lay tbe treacherons Corrievreckan, dreaded 
of fisbermcn, wboae wild legend» seem scarcely iu 
conaonance with tbe appaient qnietnde of those long 
and Curling tides. Bat here at band tbore was 
snfficieiit fvidence of the power of thoae glassy 
fiwirla, tbe onllioe of wlticb was marked witb streaks 
of foam. Slowly but stendily the C'nroline made 
head tbrongh those üerce curient», drawing awny 
[rom the still breadth of Loch Sbuna, and getting 
furtber iato Scsrba Soimd, with tbe dettolate islond 
of Lning on their right, How strangely atill lay 
tbe long, lone, bays, and tbo solitary Htretches of 

■ flbore in tbe sunligbt ! There was not eveu a fitibi^r- 
man'fl boat to he seen along thoBc bleak coaste, tbat 
teemed to hare grown grey and mouniful with look- 
ing ont on tbe aadneei) of tbe soa. There waa no 
sign of lifo abroad but tho hovering in mid-air of 
the white gannet, or tJie far and rapid ätgbt of a 

Iitring of vild duck» einking down t4>wards tbe 
•ontbiern horizon. Bnt as tbey drew noar the 
nontb of ScArba Sonnd^witb the grent streich of 
Loch Liniihe opening up before tbem, and tbe 
siighty tdionldcrs of the Mull mountains lying faint 
«nd grey in tbe north-west — tbo solitndo grew lv8s 
«bflolute. Ilere and there n boat became viaiblc 
Tliey passod tho Slate, and drew near tbe quarries 
«f Eaedale ; tvbile a long iitreak of smok« beyond 
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told them that the great steamer from the North 
was Coming down with her cargo of English tourists 
from the moors and lochs of Inverness. 

" We shall get the waves of that dreadful steamer 
when she passes/' said Lady Drum. 

" Why, you don't know what a good sailor you 
are," said Lord Earlshope. " We had bigger waves 
in Coming into Lochfyne, and you were quite com- 
fortable." 

" To teil the truth, I must praise the Caroline for 
being the most humane and delightful of yachts/' 
said Lady Drum. "One would think, to judge by 
the way in which she avoids those frisky and un- 
pleasant tricks of many boats, that she was a grave 
and elderly person like myself, instead of being a 
young thing like Miss Cassilis here." 

"I see a very good opening for a compliment,'* 
obseryed the Whaup, looking from Lord Earlshope 
to his father, but neither took the hint ; and so the 
Caroline sped on her way, and the great steamer, with 
its thirobbing paddles and its volumes of smoke, came 
out from Easdale Bay and bore down upon them. 

They were all on deck when the steamer passed ; 
and doubtless the people who crowded the larger 
vessel regarded the little group in the stern of the 
graceful, white-sailed yacht as sufficiently pic- 
turesque — the tall and grey-haired lady, who had 
her band inside the arm of the young girl ; the 
elderly Minister, looking grave and dignified ; Lord 
Earlshope, seated carelessly on one of the hatch- 
ways; the Whaup waving a handkerchief in reply 
to more than one signal of the same kind. 
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" To-morrow morning," said the Whanp to Ladjr 
Dram, '* I shall be on board that steamer, going 
straight down for Crinan; and you — you will be 
turning towards Skye, I suppose, or Staffa, or 
Lewis r 

" What do you mean ?" said bis father. 

"Has nobody told you? I am going back to 
Airlie to-morrow, and on to Glasgow, to prepare for 
the classes. I have had enough idling." 

''I am glad to hear it," said the Minister, in a. 
tone which did not betray any streng assurance that 
the Whaup was to be trusted in these his new 
resolves. 

But Coquette believed him. All the rest of that 
day, as the Cardiive glided through the dark-blue 
piain of the waves — on past Ardencaple and Bama- 
caryn, and the steep hills above Loch Feochan, until 
she had got through the Sound of Eerrara, and waa 
nearing the calm expanse of Oban Bay — the Whaup 
perceived that his cousin was almost elaborately 
kind and attentive to him, and far more serious and 
thoughtful than was her wont. He himself was a 
trifle depressed. Having definitely stated his inten- 
tions, he would not show weakness at the last 
moment, and draw back from his promised word ; 
but it was with rather a heavy heart that he went 
below to gather together his books and put them in 
Order for the last time on board. 

** I think I shall sleep to-night on shore," said he> 
when he reappeared. 

" Why r asked Coquette. 

** Because I don't wish to have you all uij 
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by seyen to-jnorrow morning. The boat goes at 
eight." 

"And must we not see you oflF, and say good- 
bye r 

" What's the use ?" said the Whanp. 

Goqnette put her band on bis arm, and said, 
ratber sbyly — 

" I tbink you would ratber come witb us. Wby 
not do tbat? It is yery sad and miserable your 
going all away back by yourself, and I am sorry to 
tbink of it, far more for you tban if it were for my- 
self. It is very bard lines." 

Tbe Wbaup laugbed in spite of bis wretchedness. 

" I told you ever so long ago not to say tbat," he 
said, " and you promised not to forget. Never mind. 
It's very good of you to concern yourself about me, 
but I mean to go to-morrow morning. And lock 
there ! — there is Oban." 

"I do bäte tbe place !" said Coquette, petulantly. 

8be would scarcely iook at tbe semicircle of white 
houses stretching round the blue bay, nor yet at the 
bills and tbe villas upon them, nor yet at the brown 
and desolate old castle built high on the rocks beyond. 

" It is a town," she said, " tbat row of bare and 
ugly houses, and the boteis, and the shops. It is 
not fit for these Highland mountains ; it shames 
them to Iook down on it — it is so — so dirty-white 
and shabby." 

" What ails ye at tbe town ?" said Lady Drum, 
wbo did not like to hear her favourite Oban dis- 
paraged. 

"A Jittle wbile ago you would have found Oban 
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qnite a grand place," said Lord Eailsliope— 
gay and faaliioiiable place." 

" Fosliionable !" snid Ciwpette, \Yith that sliglit 
vlevation of the eyobrowa awd tLe almost imper- 
ceptible shnig to whicb tliey liad all got accuBtoiued. 
*' Fasbionable ! Perhaps. It ia a good promenudo 
beforo the grocers' shops — and do tlie ladies wbo 
make tbe fauhions live in tlioee dirty -white honses ? 
Whftt 18 it tliat Ihey Bay?^Qui n'est pas (lißcile, 
trouve hientöl nn aaile." 

" Yon küow tbe other Freiicli provcrb ?" aaid Lord 
EnrlsLope — " Jeune femm^, pain tcnärf, et bot's verf, 
tntilent la maiaon en diseri." 

"Thftt is pOBHible," Said Coqucttp, "bnl it ia not 
AuhioU. You abonld eee Biarritz, Lady Drnm, with 
ita Bands, and the jieople, aud the mttsio, and tbe 
Bay of Biscay, and tlie Spunish niountains not far. 
Evpu I tbink our little Le Croisic better, wbere 
tnamma and I livetl at tbe EiaUi$»emenf. Btitas fi)r 
tliis town here. if it in morc pl^aBant-looking tban 
ArdroBflan, I will tiluw nie tight!" 

Tbe Wbuiip slirieked witb laughter, and Coqnetto 
looköd pnzzled, knowiug slie bad made aonie dread- 
fal binnder, bot not very c*rtain what it was. Lady 
Cram reacnt«! her froni cuiifnsion by carrying her 
öff to dresB for dinner, and expUiued to her in tbi>ir 
«onunon ütate-rooin that »he mui«t \>e carefal not 
to repeat colloqnialisnm whicb eh« had overheani 
«ritbont being quito «nre of their propriety. Indood, 
when tbe inoaiiing «f the pbrai^e waii cxplaincd In 
her, aho laugbed an mueh as the Whanp had ilon«, 
•od eutcred the saloon, whore the gentleoieu w«t« 
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waiting, with a conscious look on her face whieh 
considerably heightened its colour. 

" It was you to blame," she said to the Whaup. 
" I did often hear you eay that." 

*^ Propria qum maribus/^ said he, and they sat 
down to dinner. 

It was feit to be a farewell celebration. The 
Whaup looked grave and determined — as if he 
feared he would be moved from his resolution. 
Goquette stole furtiye glances at him, and wondered 
what she could give him to take with him as a 
keepsake, The Minister furnished him with direc- 
tions about certain things to be done at Airlie ; 
Lady Drum made him promise to come and see her 
when she went to Glasgow; and Lord Earlshope 
persuaded him to remain on board that night, and go 
ashore in the morning. 

When they went on deck after dinner, it was a 
beautiful clear night, with the moonlight throwing a 
great flood of silver across the bay from over the 
dusky island of Kerrara. The Windows of the houses 
on shore were burning yellow in this cold white 
radiance ; and here and there in the bay the green 
or red lights of a dark-huUed boat flickered on the 
smooth water beneath. Over the town the great 
Shoulders of the hills were touched with a pale and 
sombre grey, but a keener light shone along the 
white fronts of the houses close by the shore ; while 
nearer at band it touched the masts and spars of the 
various boats, and threw black shadows on the white 
deck of the Caroline when any one moved across the 
cold steel-blue glare. 
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"Where is Miss Cassilis?" said Lady Drum, 
vrhen she had taken her accustomed seat. 

At the same moment they heard the first soft 
notes of the harmoniiim, and presently there rose 
into the still night the clear, and sweet, and melan- 
choly cadence of Mendelssohn's gondola-song. The 
empty silence of the bay seemed to grow füll of this 
rieh and harmonious music, until one scarcely knew 
that the sonnds were Coming from that open cabin 
Skylight which gleamed an oblong patch of yellow 
fire in the dusk. The night seemed to be as füll of 
mnsic as of moonlight — it was in the air all around 
— a part of the luminous loveliness of the sky, and 
scarcely to be distinguished from the lapping of the 
water along the side of the boat. Far away there was 
a murmur of the sea upon the shores of Kerrara ; but 
that, too, became part of the sweet, and distant, and 
sad music that they heard. But suddenly she changed 
the key, and with sharp and powerful chords Struck 
out the proud and ringing melody of " Drumclog." 
The old Scotch psalm-tune stirred the Whaup, as a 
trumpet might stir the heart of a dragoon. He rose 
to his feet, and drew a long breath, as if the 
plaintive gondola-music had been stifling him. 

" What a grand tune that * Drumclog ' is," he 
Said. "It means business. I dare say the old 
troopers sang it with their teeth set hard, and their 
band on their musket-barrcls. But did you ever 
hear it played like that ?" 

" It is wonderful — wonderful !" said the Minister, 
and his sad gray eyes were fixed upon the far white 
sea, and the shadows of the lonely island. 
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You should haye seen the Wl^aup the next morn- 
ing, bostling abont with a determined air, and 
making, from time to time, a feeble effort to whistle. 
Coquette had been np before any one on board, and 
now sat, mute and pale, watching bis preparations. 
Sometimes she tnmed tp look towards the quay, 
where the vessels lay under the rnddy and misty 
sonlight of the antomn moming. 

Then the great steamer came round the point. 
The Whanp jumped into the pinnace, after haying 
shaken hands with everybody, and the boat was 
pnshed off. 

" Stop a moment," said Coquette, " I do wish to 
go with you to the steamer." 

So she, also, got into the small boat; and to- 
gether they went in to the quay, and got ashore. 
The steamer arrived, and the Whaup — still trying 
at times to whistle — got on board. The first bell 
was rung. 

" Good-bye," said Coquette, holding one of bis 
hands in both of hers. " You will write to me often, 
often ; and when I go back to Airlie I will write to 
you every week, and teil you what is going on with 
all the people — even with Leesiebess also. And I 
will go to sce you at Glasgow, if you will not come 
to Airlie before you have become a great man." 

A few minutes afterwards the Whaup was waviug 
bis handkerchief to her as the steamer steamed away 
down by Kerrara, and Coquette stood on the quay, 
looking wistfuUy after the boat, even until the trail- 
ing cloud of smoke from the funnel had become a 
Juminous brown in the moming sunlight. 
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CHAPTEK XXII. 

ON THE SEASHORE. 

'^I WI8H to speak to you a great secret/' said 
Coquette to Lord Earlshope that morning, '^ when 
we' shall have the chance. It is very important." 

'^ I shall remember to make the chance," said he, 
" especially as Lady Drum wants to go round and 
see Dunstaffnage. You must come with us." 

The Minister preferred to remain in the yacht. 
The fact is, he was composing a sermon on the judg- 
ment that befel Jonah, and was engaged in painting 
a picture of the storm, with powerful colours 
borrowed from his experiences in Crinan Bay. He 
was very busy with the task, for he hoped to be 
able to preaeh the sermon next day — being Sunday 
— to the small congregation on board. So it was 
that the others started without him, and drove 
over in a hired trap by the road which leads past 
the pretty Lochaw. In time they arrived at Duns- 
ta£fnage, and made their way on to the rocks which 
there rise over the blue sea, and look across to the 
far mountains of Lismore and Morven and Mull. 

Lady Drum was a brisk and active woman for her 
ago, but she did not care to exert herseif unneces- 
sarily. When they had gone up and looked at the 
ruins of the old Castle, when they had passed 
through the small wood, and reached the line of 
alternate rock and beach fronting the sea, she 
placed herseif upon an elevated peak, and allowed 
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the young folks to scramble down to the white 
shingle below. There she saw them both sit down 
on the beach — Lord Earlshope beginning to pitch 
pebbles carelessly into the sea. She could hear the 
murmur of their talk, too, but could not distinguish 
^hat they said. Apparently there was nothing 
very important engaging their attention, for they 
did not even look at eaeh other, and Lord Earlshope 
was evidently more interested in trying to hit a 
piece of seaweed which the tide had drifted in to the 
ßhore. 

"My secret is this," said Ooquette. "Do yon 
know that papa and mamma did leave me a good 
deal of money?" 

"I was not aware of it," said Lord Earlshope, 
making another effort to hit the seaweed. 

" Oh, I am very rieh — that is to say, not what you 
English would call rieh, but rieh in my country. 
Yet I cannot use the money. What good is it to 
me ? Mamma gave me more jewellery than I need 
— what am I to do with my money ?" 

" I don't know much about lady's expenses," said 
Lord Earlshope. " But if you want to get rid of 
this bürden of wealth, why not keep a yacht, or buy 
a theatre, or " 

" No, no, no," she said. " You do not understand. 
I mean I have nothing to do with my money for 
myself. Now, here is my cousin who goes to 
Glasgow to live by himself in lodgings, perhaps not 
very pleasant. His father is not rieh. He must 
work hard ; and your northern winters are so cold. 
Bien I How I am to give him money ?" 
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"That is the problem— is it?" said Lord Earls- 
hope. " I might have guessed you did not wish to 
spend the money on yonrself. Well, I don't know. 
I give it up, K he were a boy, you see, you might 
send him a 207. note now and again, which most of 
US have found very acceptable at College. But 
you would insult your cousin if you sent him money 
bluntly like that. Besides, you would destroy the 
picturesqueness of his position. Our Scoteh 
Colleges are sacred to the poor student; they 
are not seminaries for the t^aching of extrava- 
gance and good manners, like the English uni- 
versities." 

" Then you cannot help me ?" said Cqquette. 

" Oh, there are a hundred indirect ways in which 
you could be of Service to him ; but you must be 
eareful, and consult with Lady Drum, who is going 
to Glasgow, and will probably see him there. How 
fortunate you are to have no care whatever on your 
mind but the thought of how to do other people 
good. You are never anxious about yourself ; you 
scem to be surrounded by a sort of halo of comfort 
and satisfaction ; and annoyances that strike against 
the charmed circle are blunted and fall to the 
ground." 

" That is a very nice and pretty speech," said 
Coquette, with a smile. "I will soon believe the 
English are not a barbarous nation if you make such 
long compliments." 

"I wonder," said Lord Earlshope, looking away 
over the sea, and apparently almost talking to him- 
self, " whether, if I were to teil you another secret, 
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it would annoy yon in the least. I do not think it 
would. How could it matter to you ?" 

" But what is it ?" said Coquette. 

" Suppose," said he, throwing another pebble at 
the bit of seaweed, " that I were to teil you, first, 
that yon had no need to be alarmed, that I did not 
mean to frighten yon with a proposal, or any non- 
sense of that kind ; and then teil you that I had 
fallen in love with you ? Suppose I were to do that, 
and teil you the history of the thing, it would not 
trouble you in the least, would it ? Why should it, 
indeed? You are not responsible — you are not 
affected by the catastrophe — you might be curious 
to know more about it, even, as something to pass 
the time." 

He spoke with the most absolute indifference, 
and so preoceupied was he that he did not even 
look at his companion. The first start of surprise 
had given way to a mute and apprehensive fear; 
her face was quite pale, and she did not know that 
her two hands were tightly clasped in her lap, as if 
to keep them from trembling. 

" Such is the fact, however," he continued, just as 
if he were describing to her some event of yester- 
day, of which he had been an interested spectator. 
" You cannot be nearly so surprised as I am ; indeed, 
I don't suppose you would think anything about it, 
unless you considered it as a misfortune which has 
happened to me, and then you will, I hope without 
laughing, gite me the benefit of your sympathy. 
Yet I am not very wretched, you see ; and you — 
jou are no more affected by it than if you were the 
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moon, and I, according to the Eastern saying, one 
of the hundred streams looking up to yon. I am 
afraid I have been experimenting on myself, and 
deserve the blow that has fallen. I have been flying 
my kite too near the thunder-clond ; and what 
bnsiness had a man of my age with a kite ?" 

He shrugged bis Shoulders — quite without bitter- 
ness of spirit. It was a misfortune, and to be 
accepted. 

" I am very sorry," she said, in a low voiee. 

" No ! — why sorry ?" he said. " I fancied I was 
more philosophical than I am. I think my first 
sentiment towards you was merely idle enriosity. 
I wished to see how so rare an exotic would flourish 
when transplan ted to our bleak Seotch moors. Then 
you allowed me to make your aequaintance ; and I 
believed myself filled with the most paternal 
solicitude about your welfare. Sometimes I had 
doubts — sometimes I made experiments to solve 
them. K I were to teil you how I fought against 
the certainty that I had beeome the victim of an 
affection, foolish, hopeless, unreasoning, you would, 
perhaps, understand w^hy I think it better to teil 
you frankly so much as I have done, by way of ex- 
planation. You might also be amused, perhaps, if 
you cared for recondite studies. To me it has been 
very odd to find that, after I had dissected every 
Sensation and analysed every scrap of emotion I 
experienced, another being has sprung into existence 
by the very side of my lecture-table. That other 
being is also I — looking with contempt at my own 
anatomical experiments. And there is yet a third I 

1?^ 
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— nbw talking to you — who looks as a spectator 
lipon both the anatomist and the spectral being 
who has escaped bis knife. Do yon nnderstand all 
this ?" 

A stone feil close beside tbem, and Goqnette^s: 
beart leaped up at tbe sonnd. It bad been pitcbed 
down by Lady Drum, as a signal tbat she was 
impatient. 

" Yes, I understand it all," said Coquette, still in 
the same low voiee, " but it is very dreadful." 

'' Tben it is not amusing," said Lord Earlsbope, 
offering bis band to raise her up. "I beg your 
pardon for boring you with a psychological conun- 
drum. You are not vexed about my having 
mentioned it at all ?" 

" Oh, no," said Coquette ; but the beach, and tbe 
ßea, and the far mountains, seemed insecurc and 
tVftVering; and she would fein have had Lady 
Drum's arm to lean upon. 

" How eould you be vexed, indeed, except by^ 
the duUness of the story?'* said Lord Earlshope, 
cheerfully. "You may consider, if you like, tbat 
you never heard my confession. It cannot aflfect 
you; nor need it, indeed, in the slightest degree„ 
affeet our relations with each other. Do you agree 
with me ?" 

" Oui — yes, I mean — it will be quite the same 
between us as before," said Coquette. 

" You will not find me torture you with the 
jealousies of a lover. I shall not scowl when you 
write a letter witbout showing me the address. I 
ßball not even be angry if you cnclose flowers in it. 
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"We ßhall be to each other, I hope, the friends we 
liave always been, until I have quite recovered my 
equanimity. And you will not make me the butt of 
jour ridicule during the process ?" 

"I shall always be very sorry that this has 
happened," said Coquette. 

" Why, of conrse !" said her companion. " Didn't 
I say so ? You are sorry, because it is my misfor- 
tune. Had it been your own, you would not have 
cared. In return, when you fall in love — perhaps 
with your handsome cousin, let us say, who means, 
I know, to come back crowned with laureis in order 
to win for himself a pretty wife somewhere down in 
Ayrshire — I will do my best to become sorry for 
you. But then, in your ease, why should anybody 
be sorry? To fall in love is not always a misfor- 
tune — at least, I hope therc are some who do not 
find it 80." 

For the first time he spokc sadly, and the ex- 
pression of his face conveyed that he was thinking 
of some distant time. When Coquette and her 
companion rejoined Lady Drum, they were both 
unusually silent. As for the young girl, indeed, she 
was anxious to get once more into the waggonette, 
and have the horses* heads turned towards Oban. 
In the rumble of the wheels along the road there 
was not much occasion to talk; and very little 
indeed of the beautiful scenery, on that calm and 
bright autumn morning, did Coquette see as they 
passed over the neck of land towards Oban Bay. 
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CHAPTEE XXm. 

COQUETTE BEOINS TO FEAB. 



*' Uncle," Bald Coquette, directly they had retorncd 
to the yacht, " when shall we go back to Airlie ?" 

The Minister looked up in a surprised and dazed 
way from Ws MSS., and said — 

" Oto back ? — ^yes — ^I have been thinking of that 
too — ^for it is not fitting that one shonld be away 
from the dnties to which one has been called. But 
you — don't you nnderstand that it is for yonr sake 
we are here ? Are you so much better ? What 
does Lady Drum say ?" 

The Minister had now so far brought himself back 
from the sermon on Jonah, that he could attentively 
Scan his niece's face. 

"Why," Said he, "you are more pale— more 
languid — now than I have seen you for many days. 
Will not a little more of the sea-air make you feel 
strong r 

" I am not unwell," said Coquette, with the same 
air of cold restraint ; " but if it will please you to 
go farther with the boat, then I will go too." 

So she went away to her own cabin, fearing to go 
on deck and meet Lord Earlshope. In their com- 
mon state-room she encountered Lady Drum. 

" You two were deeply occupied," she said, with 
a grave and kindly smile, " when ye foregathered on 
the beach. 
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Yes/* Said Coquette, with an anxious haste, 
I did speak to Lord Earlshope about my cousin 
in Glasgow." 

'' It mnst haye been an interesting subject, for ye 
never took your eyes from watching the toe of your 
boot, which was peeping from under your dress ; 
and he, I am sure, would not have noticed a man-of- 
war had it come round the point. Dear, dear me ! 
I ¥rillna scold you ; but to come so soon, ye know, 
after your poor cousin left ye " 

"No, no, no!" said Coquette, hurriedly, as she 
took her friend's band in hers ; " you must not talk 
like that. You do not know that I have just been 
to my uncle to ask him to go home." 

Lady Drum began to look more serious. She 
liad been bantering the young girl in that fashion 
which most elderly people love, but she had no 
idea that she was actually hitting the mark. This 
sudden wish on the part of Coquette to retum to 
Airlie — what could it mean ? Considerably startled, 
the old lady saw for the first time that there was 
real danger ahead ; and she asked Coquette to sit 
down and have a talk with her, in a voice so solemn 
that Coquette was alarmed, and refused. 

" No," she said, " I will not talk. It is nothing. 
You imagine more tlian is true. All that I wish is 
to leave this voyage when it pleases you and my 
uncle." 

But Lady Drum was not to be gainsaid ; she feit 
it to be her duty to warn Coquette. Lord Earlshope, 
she said, was a man whom it was necessary to under- 
stand. He had been accustomed to luxurious indo- 
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lence all bis days, and might drift into a position 
which wonld compromise more than himself. He 
had a dangerons habit of regarding himself as a 
0tndy, and experimenting on himself, withont 
reflecting that others might snffer. Then, again, he 
had so resolutely avoided introductions to rieh and 
charming yonng ladies who had visited Castle 
Cawmil, that she — ^Lady Drnm — was convinced he 
had some rooted aversion to the consideration of 
marriage — that he would never marry. 

^' Have ye never heard him talk about marriage, 
and the mistakes that young men make ? He is as 
bitter about that as if he was an old man of sixty, 
or as if he had made a foolish marriage himself. 
Perhaps he has," she continued, with a smile ; " but 
bis success in concealing it all these ycars must be 
a credit to him." 

" All that does not concern me," said Coquette, 
with a sort of piteous deprecation in her tone. 
" Why do you speak to me about Lord Earlshope's 
marriage? I do not caro if he has been in fifty 
marriages." 

" Will you teil me why you arc suddcnly anxious 
to go home ?" said Lady Drum, bending her grave 
and kind eyes upou tlie girl. 

** I have told you," said Coquette, witli a touoh of 
hauteur in her voioe, as she turned abruptly away 
and walkcd out. 

She stood at the foot of the companion-steps. 
Which way should she choose? Overhcad she 
heard Lord Earlshope talking to the skipper, who 
was getting the yacht under canvas to resume the 
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Toyage. In the saloon sat her uncle, deep in the 
intricacies of Scotch theology. Behind her was the 
elderly lady from whom she had just broken away 
with a gestnre of indignant pride. For a nrinnte 
or two she remained irresolute, though the firmness 
of her Ups showed that she was still smarting from 
what she had considered an unwarrantable inter- 
ference. Then she went gently back to the state- 
room door, opened it, walked over to where Lady 
Drum sat, and knelt down penitently and put her 
head in her lap. 

" I hope you are not angry or offended with me," 
she Said, in a low voiee. "I am very sorry. I 
would teil you what you ask, but it is not my secret, 
Lady Drum. I must not, indeed, teil you. It is 
because you are so good a friend that you ask ; 
but — but — but it is no matter; and will you help 
me to go back soon to Airlie ?" 

" Help you ? — yes, I will," said Lady Drum, in 
the same kindly way, although it was but natural 
she should feel a little hurt at having her curiosity 
baffled. She put her band in a.gracious and stately 
fashion on the young girl's head, and said : " You 
have a right to keep your own secrets if you choose ; 
far bc it from me to ask you to give them up. But 
should you want to confide in a person who has 
some experienee o' lifo, and is anxious to do yo 
every service, you have but to come to me." 

" Oh, I am sure of that," said Coquette, grate- 
fully. " I will be as your own daughter to you." 

" And about this going back," continued Lady 
Drum. "It would look stränge to turn at thia 
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point, just after letting your cousin go home hj 
himself. We shall hae the best part o' the tlung 
over in a conple o' days, when we get np to Skye ; 
and then, if ye like, we can go back by the 
steamer." 

" Two more days !" said Coquette, almost wüdly, 
as she started to her feet — " two more days I How 
can I bear " 

She caught herseif up, and was silent. 

'' There is something in all ' this that ye keep 
back/' said Lady Dmm. I dinna blame ye; bnt 
when it snits ye to be more frank wi' me ye will no 
find yourself wi' a backward friend. Now we will 
go upon the deck and see what's to the fore." 

Coquette was glad to go on deck nnder this safe- 
conduct. Yet what had she to fear ? Lord Earls- 
hope had made a certain communication to her with 
the obvious belief that she would treat it as a matter 
of no importance to herseif. Was she not, according 
to his own account, surronnded by a halo of self- 
content which made her independent of the troubles 
which afflicted others ? 

" But I am not selfish,'* she had bitterly thought 
to herseif, as they were driving back to Oban. 
" Why should he think I have no more feeling 
than a statue or a picture ? Is it that the people 
of this country do not understand it if you are com- 
fortable and careless for the moment ?" 

When they now went on deck, Lord Earlshope 
came forward as thongh he had ntterly forgotten 
that conversation on the beach at Dunstaffnage, and 
placed Coquette and her companion in a position so 
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Ithat they coutd see the bay and tlie louaes, and tho 
rocla of Dunolly, wliidi tliey wero now leaving 
bchind. Coqaette Lade good-bye to Oban with but 
Uttle regret. Perhaps ehe wne (^llit-Hy tbinküig tliat 
in a few minutee tbey woulil conie Jii Biglit of tliat 
ijBii^"'^'^ indentation of the coast which would remind 
lOrd Earlsbopo of what luid occnrred there. And, 
l^ndced, ae tbey opeued out Lot^b Etive, aud etood 
(«Ter towardH the Souud of Mull, with the dark 
noontaiuB of Äppiu in the north, aud tho bliK' 
Kwatera of tlic Atlantic strcltshing far into the soutli, 
l'lbey actually came in utight of thoee tiiiy bay» 
vhich they liad visitfd in tlie inoruing, 

" Do yoa rccoguiBe the plaee ?" asked Lord EarU- 
hope, carelessly, of Lady Druui. 

Theo he tnraed to Coquette, and bade her admire 
tfae bcantiful and soft colours of the Morveu moan- 
liaiaB,wherä the simlight brought out the warm tints 
T the nißty breckaii and the heather, throngh tto 
l'pesrly grey of the mist nud the heat, Very lovtdy, 
Ktoo, viere the hills of Liemoro and Lome, dappied 
iritli cloud-sbadows moving acroBs their great 
iboolders and deep Valleys, while over ou their 
eft roso tho darker mouutnins of Mull, bare, and 
bitte, aud »ülitary. All aroand them, indeed, lay 
PSiiB great panorama of jagged mountain and 
stnoothcr hill, with dark Htrctchus of forest heru 
and there, and at their baae tho great and breezy 
pUia of the aea, with tU white line of foam along 

Kia rooks, and the monotonoiis cry of its breaking 
■TM. 
" It ig Tery lonely," eaid Co<inett«, luokiug wiet- 
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fully ronnd the far shores. '' I do not see any sign 
of life among those mountains or near the sea." 

"Yon would not enjoy a long visit to these 
places/' Said Lord Earlshope, with a smile. "I 
imagine that the constant sight of the loneliness 
of the monntains would make you miserable. Does 
jDot the. sea look sad to you? I haye fancied I 
noticed a sense of relief on your face when we haye 
fiettled down in the evening to a comfortable chatter 
in the cabin^ and haye shut out for the night the 
Bea, and the solitary hills, and the sky." 

She did not answer, nor could she understand 
how he spoke to her thus, with absolute freedom of 
tone and manner. Had she drcamcd all that had 
happened under the ruined walls of Dunstaffnage ? 
She only knew that he was looking at her with his 
«ccustomed look of mingled curiosity and interest, 
and that he was, as usual, telling her of his 
speculations as regarded herseif. Or was he only 
assuming this ease of manner to dissipate her fears 
And restore their old relations? Was he only 
feigning indiflerence, in order to remove her con- 
Btraint ? 

It was not until the afternoon, when they had 
gone up through the Sound of Mull, and were 
drawing near to their anchorage in Tobermory Bay, 
that he had an opportunity of speaking to her alonc. 
Lady Drum had gone below, and Coquette suddenly 
found herseif defenceless. 

" Come, Miss Cassilis," he said, " have it out with 
me now. You have been avoiding me all day, to 
punish me for my foolish disclosure of this morn- 
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ing. Is that the case ? Did I commit a blunder ? 
K I did, you must pardon me ; I did not fancy you 
would bave wasted a second thought on the matter* 
And, indeed, I cannot afford to have yon vexed by 
my indiscretion ; it is not natural for you to look 
vexed." 

" If I am vexed," she said, looking down, and yet 
Bpeaking ratber warmly, '^ it is to bear you speak 
of me so. You do seem to tbink me incapable of 
caring for any one but.myself ; you tbink I sbould 
not be buman; not interested in my friends, but 
always tbinking of myself ; always pleased ; always 
witb one look, like a picture. ' It is not true. I am 
grieved wben my friends are grieved— I cannot be 
satisfied and pleased wben tbey are in trouble." 

" Surely you bave no need to teil me tbat," be 
said. " Wben your face is clouded witb cares, I 
know tbey are not your cares, and tbat you are far 
too ready to accept tbe bürden of other people's 
trouble. But I maintain you bave no rigbt to do 
so. It is your business — your duty — to be pleased, 
satisfied, contented; to make otber people bappy 
by looking at your bappiness. It is natural to you 
to be bappy. Wby, tben, sbould you for a moment 
sufier yourself to be annoyed by wbat I told you 
tbis morning ? I see I made a mistake. You must 
forget it. I fancied I migbt talk to you about it 
witbout its troubling you more tban tbe looking 
at a new vessel on tbe borizon would trouble 



you " 

" And you believe me, tberefore," sbe said, witb 
some Indignation in ber voice, " a mere doli — a baby^ 
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to be pleased viith. a rattle — and incapable of nnder- 
standing the real human tronble around me ? Per- 
haps jou are right. Perhaps I do not care tot 
anything bnt mj own pleasnre, bnt it is not flattery 
to teil me so." 

With that she walked away from him and rejoined 
Lady Drum, who bad again come on deck. Lord 
Earlshope bad no furtber cbance of speaking « word 
to ber. At dinner, in tbe eyening, Coqnette was 
silenty and ber face was downcast and tronbled. 
Wben sbe spoke it was to Lady Drum, towards 
wbom sbe was obediently and almost anxiously 
attentive. 



CHAPTEK XXIV. 

TOUCHINa CERTAIN PROBLEMS. 

Very Singular in appearanee was tbe small congre- 
gation grouped on tbe deck of tbe Caroline, to listen 
to Mr. Gassilis's sermon on tbat quiet Sunday 
morning. Tbe Minister himself stood erect and 
firm, witb bis grey bair — for be was barebeaded — 
and bis sunken face toucbed witb tbe misty glow of 
tbe early sunligbt. Almost at bis feet sat Lady Drum 
and Coquette, the latter sometimes wistfuUy look- 
ing away over the calm sca, towards tbe Calve Island 
or tbe distant shores of Loch Sunart. Lord Earls- 
hope sat by himself still farther aft, where he could 
catch tbe outline of Coquette's face as sbe turned 
to look up at the Minister. And then forward were 
the sailors, a small group of bronzed and sturdy 
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icu, lying itbout in a listleBS aii<l pictnreBqiic fusLimi, 

ith their Bcarlet caps gleaiiiing in the Rtin. Tlie 
ikground was tlie sinoolh waters o( tlm hay, witli 
faint blue smoke rising mistily iuto the sti]! air 

rora over the acattored housea of Tohermünr'. 
Cwjnette had begged hard to be allowcd to pre- 

ice or assist tbe serWce with her hamioniuni, but 
■ier prnyer was explicitly refused. Indoed, there 
might not have been much in the music to harmonise 
wilh the etcrn and matter-of-fact exhortation wbieh 
the Minister had prepared. It ia trne that, as bc 
wanued to Lib subject, he indulged in the rare 

iceoBe of breaking away froni liis preconceired 
]>lun of nrguntent and illuHtrstion. He was dealing 
with thinga wbich were now before bis eyee ; and 
AH bis rnd^' aud honiely eloqnonce becanic more auil 
more touched witli enthusiaBni, it eeemed as thongh 
the inHpiration of tbe sea had fallen on him. " Vfhnt 
itioaneet thon, eleeper !" was bis text ; and tho 
cry with wbich the sailors awakenf>d Jonali aeemed 
the Miniator's owu cry to tbe nien who low Hvcd 
iklong these lonely coaBts. Indeed, there was a 
Bingular and l'orcible realitun abotit the addrea» 
whiclt eurpriaed Coquette ; it waa an differeot from 
tlie long and weaty sermons on doctriue to whieh 
■he had of lati< beon accuBlomed. Tbe Miniater had 
borrowed all bis imageiy froni bis rcccnt cx]>ericDC««. 
!b deacribeil the atorm — the rnahiiig of tho watcr — 
tiie glooni of the hilln— the crenking of cordage — tmtil 
ijrua conld bare faucied tbat Jonah was actually 
ying to make for Crinaa Uay. The aaüora wero 
Ihoroughly aroused uid iulerested. It waa to tbeux 
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a thrilling and powerful narrative of something that 
had actually happened — something far more real and 
Imman than the vagne stories and legends of the 
Western Isles — those faintly-coloured and beantifol 
tliings that happened so £ar away and so long ago that 
the sound of them now is like the sound of a sea-shell. 
Of conrse there came the application, which was 
cquallj practical, if less picturesque. The fishermen^ 
who were now lazily lying on the grassy slopes aboya 
the Tobermory cottages — satisfied with the drowsy 
warmth and the Sensation of rest — the sailors them- 
selves, who were busy from day to day with the 
mysteries of the elements, fighting with the accidents 
of the present world, regarding only the visible 
horizon around them — they were but as sleepers 
asleep in a storm. For oiitside of this visible hori- 
zon lay another and more mysterioiis horizon, which 
was daily drawing closcr to them, bearing with it 
the doom of humanity. Hour by hour the world 
was being narrowed by this approaching bank of 
cloud ; and when at last it burst, and the lightning 
of death gleamed out from its sombre shadows, 
would there then be time to seek for tlie Jonah who 
must be thrown overboard ? The old man, with his 
bared head and his eager manner,, seemed himself a 
prophet sent up to denounce Nineveh and all her 
iniqnities; and so impressive and resonant was his 
Yoice — heard over the stränge calm of the sea — that 
more than one of the sailors had unconsciously 
turned to gaze far out towards the western horizon, 
as though expecting to find there the gathering 
storm-clouds of which he spoke. 
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^ft After this forcQOon Service bad beeu finiabed, a 
dilfimiua occnrred. Tbe Minister liad been furaisbed 
irith HO riiles for tbe observance of tbo Sabbatb oii 
b'Uird a ressel. He had no precedent» for bis 
guidance. He couU not simply reqnest everybody 
^Bb come indoors and take a book. Goqaette, indeed, 
^^■Holutely remaiued on deck. 

^^p " Well," Said Lady Drum, " we are out o' doors oa 
mncb aa we cau b«, and it would be no worse, aurely, 
if we went on shore." 

Not even Lord Earlsbope bad thougbt of oon- 

Knoing their voyage; tbat was a tbiiig wbicb, on 

e face of it, coald not be permitted. Bat wben 

) Minister was confronted by the difficalty whieb 

Lady Drum bad discovered, he did not know well 
wbat to do. He was averse to tboir going asbore 
and Walking about on the Sabbatb morning, to tho 
scandal of all deceut folk ; on tbe other band, there 
was littlc difTerence between tbat and sitting on deck 
to look at tho sea and tbe bouses, while going below 
nnd immuriug themaelves all day was out of the ques< 
tion. At last bis natural good senso triumpbed. He 
gnve bis consent to their leaving tbe boat for a cer- 
tain time — in fact, until the bour for afternoon servico 
on deck, if they cbose — bnt he would remain on board, 
" You will come aahore, will tou not ?" said Lord 
Earlehope to Coquette. 

" No, I wißh to remain with my uncle," said 
Coqnettä, horriedly. 

t Nonsense, nonscuae !" siiid Lady Drum. " Wovdd 
have an old woman like me etraTsigiog «boul 
ahoreby myself?" 
^ 
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'^But Lord Earlshope will go with yon/' said 
Coqnette, timidly. 

" That does not matter. He is no a oompanion 
for me ; bo get on your hat and come away at once.'* 

Coqnette did so, and got into the pinnace, deter- 
mined to cling closely to Lady Dmm's aide. As 
they neared tlie shore, the latter remarked that the 
yillage seemed quite deserted« 

^'The fishermen spend their Snndays either in- 
doors or np on the hills," said Lord Esurlshope. *' I 
believe the married ones prefer the hills." 

Perhaps that haphazard allusion to marriage re- 
mained in his mind ; for, after they had landed and 
walked some distance round the shore^ nntil they 
discovered a pleasant place from which to sit and 
watch the sea birds oyer the Sound, he said, rather 
indolently — 

" I wonder how many of those poor men haye a 
pleasant home to retarn to after the fatigue and 
discomfort of a night out at the iishing." 

As this was a problem which neither of the ladies 
with him could readily solve, the only answer was 
the plashing of the clear sea- water on the stones. 
Presently he said, in the same careless way — 

" Do you know, Lady Drum, that physiologists say 
we become quite different people every seven years ? 
Don't look surprised — ^I am going to explain. They 
say that eyery atom and eyery particle of us have in 
that time been used up and replaced ; so that we are 
not the same persons we were seyen years before. 
It is but natural to suppose that the mind changes 
with the body, if not so completely. You, for ex- 
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I, mast find tlat yon bavc not tbc Harne opinionfl | 
rnany snbjecta tliat you Lad scvcn yeara ago. 
And m the case of yonng people especially, tfaey do 
positively and actnally change the whole of theii 
mental and physical stmctnre in eyea less tmie thau 
tbftt. Ton foUow thia introductory diacouree?" be 
added, witb a langb. 

" Quite," Said tbe elderly kdy, " thougb I am no 
sure it is a proper oae for a Sabbatb inorning," 
Yon mnst bear me ont, and witb attention. 
' Hnbject is profound. If I am a differeut pcrsou 
at tbe end of seven years, wby should I be bound by 
promiaes I mado wben I was my former seif?" 

"Mercy ou na?" ßaid Lady Drum. "Is it a 
riddle ?" 

" Yee. Sball I belp you to solre it by an illns- 
Iration? Suppose one of tbose Bturdy young fisher- 
bere, wben be is a mere boy of nineteen — 
rveloped and quite vacant as to expcricnce — Is 
induced to inarry some n'oman wbo bas a bad nature 
attd a hideous temper. He is a fool, of courao. Bat 
aoTOU years ufterwards be is not so great a fool — 
indeed be bas become anotbor person, according to 
bbv pbysiological tbeory — and tbe new fiabermau 
tes and abhora bis wife — perceives tbe deformity 
'ict bor cliaracter — is revolted by ber instead of 
-attracted to her. Now, wby ehould he be bound by 
tbe promiüe of tbe former fiabermau ? Indeed, ehe 
too is anotbet vroman. Wby ehould tbe old maEringe 
bind together theae two new persoue ? It bas gone 
away as the mark on your finger-naU gooa away — 
hare ontgrown it." 
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Lady Drum began to look alarined^ and Lord Earls- 
hope, catching sight of her face, langhed lightly. 

" No/' he Said ; '^ don't imagine me a monster. I 
don't want to nnmarry anjbody ; it is only a theöry. 
Yet why shouldn't there be a Statute of Limitation» 
with regard to other matters than money ?" 

" You mean," said Lady Dmm, solemnly, " that I, 
Margaret Ainslie Drum, wife of Sir Peter of that 
name, am no longer a married woman, but free ta 
marry whom I please ?" 

'^ Precisely/' said Lord Earlshope, apparently with 
a sincere joy that she had so thoronghly understood 
bis argument. " You might marry me, or anybody 
— according to the theory, you know." 

" Yes — according to the theory," remarked Lady 
Drum, endeavouring to repress her virtuous Tvrath ; 
" of course, according to the theory." 

With that he fairly burst out laughing. 

" I do believe I have shocked you," he said, " in 
my endeavour to find out an argument why that 
imaginary poor fisherman should be released from 
bis bonds. It was only a joke, you know, Lady 
Drum ; for of course one could not unsettle all the 
marriages in England merely to benefit one or two 
people. Yet it does seem hard that when a man ia 
a fool and marries, then ceases to be a fool and 
wishes to be free from bis blunder, there is no hope 
for him. You don't seem to care to speculate about 
those matters, do you ?" he added, carelessly, as he 
tried to twine two bits of grass. " Have you eyer 
looked round the whole circle of your acquaintances. 
And wondered — supposing all present marriages were 
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■dissolvecl — wLat new comLinationi« thcy would form 
in a week'u time ?" 

" I confeas," enid Laily Drum, 'with some sarcaBin 
" tbat I hHve nover atnuHed myself in so ingcnion 
a way. Pray, Lord Earlshope, wbat was it in 
Hr. Cusfliliii' senuon that provoked these meditations 
of yours ?" 

" Oh, they are not of recent date," said hie lord- 
L tJiip, with a fiiic indiffcience. "It is no new tbing 
I ioT me to diacover that some of my frienda would 
I like to he unmarried. My notion of theJr right t<i 
K^o so is ouly a phantasy, of conrse, whicli is not tu 
I te taken n« grand aerieu.r." 

" I should think not," niaid Lady Drum, with some 
|d)gnity. 

IndÄed, it wae not nntil they had strolled alung 

Bihe shorv some distance on their way back to the 

Ittoat that thr frown left her facp. Her natural good 

Bisensft came to her aid, und ehowed her that Lord 

■Xarlsliope bad nierely heen amusing bimself, as was 

I wont, with idle and morbid fancio«. He had 

lobrionsly no reason to advauce anything so horrible 

ind dangerouD &s a free criticism on the rights of 

■marriage. What wa» it to hlm tf all the fishermen 

1 Toberraory. or in a dozcn Tobermories, remainetl 

) an the hilU dnring the Sundays in Order to get 

Away from their wives ? So tho grare and hand- 

t face of the old lady gnidnally rccovered ii» 

irbane and henignant expression, and she even ven- 

mred to rebnke Lord Earlebope, in a good-bnmonred 

r»y, ftbont the inappropriate occasion he hnd chosou 

r bia Icctare on physiology. 
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Goqnette had said nothing all this time. She 
walked by Lady Drnm's aide, wiih an absent look in 
her face and eyes, not paying mnch attention to 
what was said. She seemed somewhat relieved to 
get into the pinnace again, so that Lady Dnun 
expressed a hope that her dnties of companion had 
not been irksome to her. 

" Oh, no !" she said ; " I am ready to go with you 
whenever yon please." 

But later on in the day they had another qniet chat 
to themselves, and Ooqnette became more confidential. 

"I do not understand it; there is something 
wrong in il, surely," said the girl, with a thoughtfnl 
look in her eyes, ''when a young man like Lord 
Earlshope seems to have nothing more in the world 
to do— to haye lost interest in everything — and at 
times to be gloomy and as if he were angry with the 
World. Have you not notieed it, Lady Drnm? 
Have you not seen it in his face when he is talking 
idly ? And then he says something in a bitter way,. 
and laughs, and it is not pleasant to hear. Why 
has he lost interest in everything? Why does he 
spend his time at home, reading books, and anxious 
to avoid Boeing people ?" 

Lady Drum regarded her with astonishment. 

" Well, well," she said, " who would have thought 
that those dreaming dark eyes of yours were study- 
ing people so accurately ; and that beneath that knot 
of ribbon in your wild lumps of hair the oddest 
notions were being formed? And what concern 
have ye wi' Lord Earlshope's idle habits, and his 
restlessness and dissatisfaction ?" 
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" I ?" Said Coquetto, calmly, " It is not my con- 
cern ; but it is ead to 8ee a man whose life is wasted 
— vfho haa no longer any object in it," 

" He enjoys Liniself," said Lady Dram. 

" He does not enjoy himself," said Coqnette, with 
decision. " He is yery polite, and does iiot hitrnde 
lila tronbles on any odo. Toa might tliink ho passed 
the time pleasantly — that lie was content with bis 
idlene^s. I do not believe it — no, I do believa there 
is not a more wretched man alive." 

Lady Drum elevated her eyebrows. Listead of 
having one problem in hnmanity before her, she had 
uow two. And wby bad thia young lady taken so 

Ithetic au interest in Lord Earlsbope's nretched- 
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It was imposaiblo this condition of affaira conid last. 
A far less observaut man tban Lord Eurlshopo wa» 
bonnd to porceive tbe singnlar change which had 
Uen over Coquette's manner. Hilherto sbe bad 
Bpeared to him to be the very porsonification of 

lyoosnese — to live a gracoful, bappy, almost nn- 

thinking life, in an atmospbcro of tcnder emotion» 

and kindly sentiments, wbich were ns the snnshino 

uid tbe sea breezea to her, MTiy shonld this yonng 

^■toeatnre, with the calm and beantifnl face, who»< 

^^Bktk oyes showed a perfect sercnity nud placidity of 

^^bnl, be riaited with the rongher paeaiona, ib» 
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harsher experiences, which befall less fortnnate 
people ? That was not her r6le. It was her bnainess 
to be happy — to be waited npon — to be pleased. 
She had but to sit on deck, in her French costnme 
of dark green tartan and black lace, with a book 
lying open but unread on her knee, with her band 
inside Lady Dmm's arm, with the clear light of the 
sea and the clonds shining in her face and in the 
darkness of her eyes, and leaye troubles and cares and 
yexations to those bom ander a Idäs fortnnate star. 

All that was oyer. Ooqnette was distraiie^ rest- 
less, miserable. The narrow limits of the yacht were 
a prison to her. She was silent and reserved, and 
seemed merely to wait with a resigned air for the 
end of the voyage. Had the Whanp been there, she 
would probably have entered into confidences with 
him, or even relieved the blank monotony by 
quarrelling with him. As it was, she listened to 
Lady Drum and Lord Earlshope talking, without 
adding a syllable to the conversation ; and, while 
she dutifuUy waited on her uncle, and arranged bis 
books and papers for him, she went about in a mute 
way, which he took as a kindly observance of bis 
wish not to be disturbed during bis hours of study. 

" What has become o* your blythe spirits, Cathe- 
rine?" he asked on the Monday morning, as they 
were leaving Tobermory Bay. " I do not hear ye 
sing to yourself now? Yet I am told by Lady 
Drum that the voyage has done ye a world o' good." 

" Oh, I am very well, uncle," she said, eagerly. 
" I am very well, indeed ; änd whenever you please 
to go back to Airlie, I shall be glad to go too." 
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I" That is good news," saitl tlie Minister, cheerfull j, 
" good newB, And we mann see abont getting harne 
Bgaiii; for I am aaxions to hear how yoimg Mr. 
]C' Allster ncqniUed himgelf yeaterday, ond I would 
St,\a Iiope there is no disBenEio« among my people 
ifais moming, euch as tbe enciny is ouxious to reap 
proGt by." 
" Have you an enemy, uni'le ?" said Coqnette. 

I" We have all an enemy," said the Minister, so 
lünprasairely, that bis uiecc looked alaimed — " an 
.eoeiny wlio is erer watcliful ta tnke adrantage o' onr 
«bsence, or our tbocbtlessnegs ; viho goetli abont like 
B ragioK lion, seeking whom lie may dovoor." 
" But is be iu Airlie ?" ai^ked Öxjuette, who was 
still puzzled. 

'■ Wby, your nncle means tbo devil," Said Lady 
Pmni, gaily, aa ehe entered tbe saloon, " nbo is in 
l, Airlie as elsewhere — espaycially when ihere's wbisky 
aud tbe Penaioner is askcd to bring ont bin 
I fiddle. Come np tbe stnir«, Twlli o' ye, and see tbe 
Evonderfu' places we arc passing. I'm tliinking ve 
lave got to the end o' tho locba and tbo Islands at 
l, and there is nothing Icft for us but to go straigbt 
mt into tbo «ea. I bope it'll deal gently wi" uc," 
idded Lady Dmm, with nii involnntary sbirer. 
Whcn thoy wpiit on deck — Coqnette keeping cloee 
B>y her nncle, as if sho feared being addressed by a 
Btnuigur— it was i-lear that tbe good weather which 
"lad HO far accompanied them showed no signs of 
lireaking. Over tbe blno westeru sea there was but 
Uie rongbness of a sligbt breeze, wbich was only 
ffioioDt to fill tlie Carolines eails ; while the jagged 
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coast of tlie mainland, with the moontains of Ardna- 
mnrchan and Moidart, lay steeped in a faini mist 
linder the moming sunlight. The yellow light, too,. 
from the east^ gleamed along the peaked hilLs of the 
Islands out on their left — a drowsy and miaty light 
that blurred the horizon line^ where the grey-Uno 
8ky and the grey-blne water faded into each other. 

Lord Earlshope was surprised to hear the Minister 
talk of retutning immediately. 

^' We mnsty at all events, show Miss Cassilis tho 
wonders of Loch Scavaig and Gomisk/' he said^ 
*' Oven though yon shonld haye to go over to-morrow 
by Torren to Broadford, and catch the steamer there. 
We shall make Loch Scavaig this evening, if the wind 
does not fall us." 

" I hope the wind will play no tricks with ns/' 
Said Lady Drum. " I shall never forget what I 
suffered in this very place when I first went to Skye 
many years ago — indeed, when Sir Peter and I were 
just married." 

"Tou might wait a couple of months without 
catching such a chance as we have to day/' said Lord 
Earlshope. " But to return to this question of your 
stay . Don't you mean to visit the Spar Cave, and go 
up Glen Sligachan, and ascend the Quiraing ?" 

It was with a duU sense of pain that Goquetto 
heard the reply. The Minister said there was no 
absolute hurry — that his niece would probably like to 
visit those wild and romantic scenes, of which she 
must have heard and read. Coquette accepted her 
fate mutely ; but she took the opportunity of saying,. 
a few minutes afterwards, to Lady Drum — 
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II " I liopo we shall not stay long in this place — thls 
wild islaüd. It mnst be liorrible nnd gliaatly, froni 
what they my." 

" It ifi tbe most desolate and awfiil placo it h 
poasible to imagine," said Lady Drum ; " n place that 
reminda yon o' a world tbat bad long ago »nfTered a 
judgment day, and been bnrnt np-ni' fire. For days 
after I saw it lirst I naed to dream about it — tbe 

■jblack and still water, and tbe twieted rocks, and tbe 
Üillneas o' tbe place. It would be fearfu' to be lei't 
alono tliere — at nigbt — wi' the sonml o' tbe burns 
nuining in the darkness." 
Coq netto ehuddered, 

" I will not go asbore," wbe said. "There is nf> 
rensoD for oiir going asborc, if wo muflt go back at 
once to Airlie." 

80 the day wore on, and tbe slately Caroline, witli 
her bow coqnettisbly dipping to the wavea, drew 
gradually towards the north, paesing Ibo broad month 
of the Soond of SIcat, and coming in view of tbe 
larp rocks of Camia, bt^yond the moantains of Bnm 
■land. They wero now dose by tlic aouthern sbores 
_ t Skye. Coqnette became more and more distnrbed. 
It seemed to her tbat nhe was being taken to somo 
gloomy priaon, from whicb no eacape wiis po88ible> 
Lady Drnm continned to describe tbe sombre and 
~"e»olnt« oppearnnce of the place they wer« goiog to, 
BitU tbcse pictnres prodiicod tbe most profonnd 
_lfleot oa tbe girl'e iniagination. The Carolin« 
seemed to go forward tbrongb tbe wnter with a 
relentlcBS pergiatency, and Coqncttc, aa tbe after- 
nooa Rpproocbed, and she saw far in the uottli tbe 
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misty ontlines of the shore tdwards which ihey were 
tending, gave way to an nnreasoning, despairmg 
terror. 

Lady Drum was amazed. 

"Tou are not afraid o' rocks and water?" shd 
tsaid. 

"Afraia of them? No," said the girl. "I am 
afraid of the place — ^I know not why — aüd of cur 
remaining there. I wotdd rather be away ; I wonld 
Tather be going back. It is a presentiment I haye. 
I cannot understand it, bat it makes me tremble." 

" That is foolish," said Lady Dmm. " Ton have 
not been yourself since your consin left." 

" I wish he were here now," murmured Coqnette. 

" He would laugh you out of yonr fears," said the 
elderly lady, in a cheerful way. " Come, rouse yonr- 
-self np and dismiss thoee gloomy fanciee of yonrs. 
We shall see you to-morrow on a little Highland 
pony, going round such precipices as are fit to take 
your breath away ; and you will be as light-hearted 
and as careless as if you were in my drawing-room at 
Castle Cawmil, with an open piano before you. By 
the way, you have not played us any thing since your 
•Cousin left us at Oban." 

" I cannot play just now," said Coquette, sitting 
calm and cold, with her eyes fixed with a vague 
Apprehensiveness on the coast they were drawing 
near. 

"What a stränge creature you are," said Lady 
Drum, affectionately. " You are either all fire, and 
light, and sunshine, or as deep and morose as a well 
on a dark day. There is Lord Earlshope, who, I am 
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binks he bas ofieiided yoii ; nnd he keeps at 
je, and watches ye iit a peuiteut f&shion, aa 

ne wonid gire hia ears to see yoa langh again. I 
think I mann explain to him that it ia no hiK 
funlt " 

" No, HO, no, Lady Drnin !" esclaimed Coqnette, m 
a low Toice. " You ninst not speak to him." 

"Hoity toity ! Is he to believe thst I have 
quiirrelled wi" him as well ; and are we a" to put th& 
maa in ironu in his own yatrht ?" 

" Plcase don't ttU him anything abont me," 
pleaded Coqnette. 

"Bat look at bimat thismoment," said Lady Dmm^ 
with eudden compassion; "look at him np at the- 
Iiow thete — standing all hy himself— withont a 
human being taking notice o' him— looking helplessly 
iit iiaetbing, and doubtlesa wondering wbetber he 
will get a Word addregsed to him at diniier. Is it 
für, my young lady, to aerve a man in that faahioii- 
in hie own boat ?" 

'■ You may go and speak to him," aaid Coqnette, 
eagcrly. " Yes, yon mnat »peak to him — but uot 
»beut me. He does not waiit to talk about me ; and 
Jan would only put wrong tbings into his head< 
Flease go, Lady Drum, and talk to him." 

" And what for sbould it rest on an old womao- 
like me to amuse a yoang man I What for am I to 
talk to bim, and ye sitting here as mute and as mam 
aa a monse ?" 

" Because — beeaUBe " aaid Coquettc, witb besi- 

tatioo, " because I think I am afratd of thia isUnd. 
I am Dot angry with bim — with «iiybody — hut I — 
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I . Oh, Lady Drum !" she suddenly exclaimed, 



^' won't you persoade them to come away from this 
place at once, instead of remaining for days? I 
<)aimot do it — ^I cannot remain. I will go away by 
myself, if they will let me take the steamer." 

She spoke quite wildly, and Lady Dnun looked at 
her with Bome alarm. 

''I cannot tmderstand a bit o' this/' she said, 
gravely. '' What for have ye a fear o' an Island? 
Cr is it that ye are so anxious to follow yonr consin ?" 

''I cannot teil you what it is/' said Coqnette, 
^'for I cannot explain in yonr langnage. It is a 
presentiment — ^a terror — ^I do not know ; I only know 
that if we remain in this island long " 

She trembled so violently as she spoke, that Lady 
Drum feared the girl had been attacked by some 
uervons fever. Her face, too, was pale; and the 
dark and beautiful eyes were füll of a stränge Instre, 
obviously the resnlt of great excitement. 

At this moment some order of the skipper recalled 
the eyes of Coquette from looking vagnely over the 
sea towards the south ; and as she tnrned her face to 
the bow, Lady Drum feit the band that held hers 
tighten its grasp, for the Caroline was slowly 
creeping in and ander the gloom of the weird 
Ouchnllin Hills. 
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SuKBET iu tlie wild Loch Scavaig. Far np amld the 
sbonldeni and peak» of Garsven thete were flaslies of 
flamo and tLe glow of tbe westem skles, wltli Lere 
and there a bcam of raddy aud miety ligbt touchiug 
tLe Bommits of the mountams in tbe east ; Lut denn 
heie, in the black and desolate lakc, tbe bare aud 
riveu rocks (tbowed tbeir fautastic forniä in a cobi 
grey twiligbt. Tbere was a mnrniar of Btrefims iu 
tlie stlUnesR, and tbe boUow silenco was broken froai 
time to time by the call of wild-fowl. Otberwiae tbe 
desolate sccne was as silent as death, and tbe only 
moviog tbing abroad was tbe red ligbt in tbe clouds, 
The Carolhie lay niotionleBS in tbe dark water. As 
tbe Bunaet feil tbe mountains aeemed to growlarger; 
Ibe twisted and prccipitous cliSti tbat sbot down into 
tbe sea giew more and more distaut ; wbüe a pale 
blne rapoor gatbered bere and tbere, aa if tbe spirita 
of tbe Dioontains were advancing ander a veil. 

Oddly enongb, tbe terror of Coqnctte bad largely 
snbaided wben tbe Cardline bad cast ancbor, Sbe 
regarded tbe gloomy abores witb avprsion and dis- 

ttrnat; bnt abe no longer trenibled. Indeed, tbe 
place seemcd to bave exercised some fasciuation over 
hör ; for, wbile all tbe otbers were bnay witb tbeir 
own offaira, sbe did not ceoB« to Bcan witb atrangi 
osd woudering eyes tbe Bouibre atretcb of water, 
pictoresqne and desolate &bore, aud Ibü mysti 
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splendonrs of the twilight overhead. She kept apait 
from her friends, and seemed even to regard lÄdy 
Drum with a distant and apprehensive look. 

Lady Drum resolved that she wonld speak to the 
Minister, when occasion offered. She was afraid that 
this niece of his was an incomprehensible yonng- 
person, given over to visions and dreams, and reqniring 
to be kept well in hand. 

Dinner was rather a gloomy affair. Lord Earla* 
hope seemed to consider that, for some reason or 
other, a conspiracy had been formed against him. 
He was very conrteons and quiet, but spoke chiefly 
to the Minister, and that somewhat formally. Lady 
Drum in vain endeavoured to be lively. 

Suddenly the Minister seemed to perceive that 
there was something wrong. He looked from one to 
the other ; and at last he said — 

"This wild scenery has had its effect npon us. 
We have grown very graye, have we not, Lady 
Dmm ?" 

"I think we are downright solemn," said Lady 
Dmm, waking herseif up as if from a nightmare. 
"I cannot understand it. Miss Coquette — as I am 
told they sometimes ca' ye — what does it all mean ?" 

Coquette looked up with a start. 

" I do not know," she said. " To me these hills 
look dreadful. I am afraid of them. I should be 
glad to be away." 

Lord Earlshope did not reply to her, or endeavour 
to reason her out of her vague impressions. On the 
contrary, he regarded her — when no one eise was 
looking — with a watchfol and rather wistful scrutiny, 
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wliic}i sccnicfl to loäve rather a Bnd impression 
own fftce. 

The night was cold, and, nfter dinner, no one 
iposcd to go on det.'k. ludeed, tlic iiutnmn was 
ipidly cloBing in npon them ; and tbere was comfort 
ia tlie yellow light of tlie lamps, the warmth, and the 
open boolcB down bclow. Lord Earlshope und Lady 
Drom proceeded to engage in a game of cvibbage ; 
ihe Mioiater took np a bündle of MSS. ; Co<juette 
receded into a corner. 

Then sbe etole ont of tbe place, and wcnt np ou 

:k. How wonderful was the daikness now I for it 

imed to bnrnwith all maimerof weird aud fancifal 

Sgbts. Tbere were white stara dancing on the 

«ater — one great planet qnivering on the dark piain 

08 if it were a nioon. TÜe moon itself was a tbin 

fltckle down in the south — far away in a myatic world 

nf grcen. Tbcn over the peaks of tbo Cnchnllins 

tborc atill lay tbe lambenl traces of tbe twiligbt — a 

pole, metallic, yellow glow, wbich waa far too faiat 

«hoir on the black snrface of the sea. A wind had 

imng np, too, and it brought with it tbe gound of 

e monntain ntreams from ont of tlie Bolemn stillness 

the night. 

Tbere canio into her head tbe refrain of a Ming 
rbichahe nsed to hear the sailors sing in Sl. Kazaire — 

'■ AyiTia troia ans d'abeonco 
Luin <le Fntaee, 
Ah ! quol boBU jour, 
Quo lo joui du rotour !" 

" Why CAnnot I go back thero ?" sho murmured 
^ bK§i^, " w^o Üieie wflxe uo misorftblo day«, im 
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miserable nights ? I am terrified of this place — of 
the people — of what I liave become myself. If I 
conld only fly away down to the BonÜiy and hear 
them singing that on the Loire — 

'Ah! quel beau jonr 
Que le jour du retour !' 

— that is what I wonld say also, when I saw old 
Nanette comeont rnnning to see me — ^and she wotdd 
laugh, and she wonld cry to see me." 

The tears were rnnning down her own cheeks. 
Suddenly there stood by her a tall figure in th& 
darkness, and she started to hear her own name- 
prononnced. 

" Why do yon sit up here alone, Miss Cassilis ?'*" 
Said Lord Earlshope. 

She conld not answer. He took a seat beside her, 
and Said — 

''There is another qnestion I want to ask yon. 
Why have yon avoided me these two days, and made- 
me as thongh I were a stranger to you ? Let us be- 
frank with each other. Are yon vexed with me 
becanse — in a moment of foolishness which I deeply 
regret — ^I reyealed to you a secret which I ought to« 
haye kept to myself ?" 

** I am not yexed," she said, in a low voice. " Yon 
must not suppose that." 

" But I must suppose something," he said. " Why 
should I be your häe noire, from whom you must fly 
at every conceivable moment ? If I appear on deck 
you seek refuge with Lady Drum, or go below. If 
I go below, you come on deck. If I join in a con- 
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Tersatioii, yon become sileot, Why slionld this be so ? 
I propoeed this excursion, as yoii know, for your 
espocial benefit. The witolo thing wns plann eil 
merely becanse it might probably amiieo you, end 
yet yon are tbe only one on board wbo aeema un- 
happy. Wliy ? I broke my cümpact about retarning 
to Airlie after seeing you a dny or two on the voyage, 
partly tlirough indolenco, and purtly because I fancied 
I migbt make matters smoot}i and pleasant for yon 
if you went fartber. I find, on tbe contrary, that I 
have become a sort of bogng — a kill-joy," 

"Oh, no, itisnot Bo!" ehe eaid, hnrriedly. "'There 
18 no one in fault — no one biit myself," 

"Bat you are not in fault," he proteated. "There 
has been no fault committed, and I want to know 
how tbe old coadition of affairs is to be restored. I 
caunut bear to see yon snfiering tliis restraiut from 
moming tili night, Bnther thau have you paas sufli 
another day aa I kuow yon have passed to-day, I 
«onld row aabore this moment, and take my chanco 
of getting lodgings or Walking over to Broadford, so 
that you sbould have no fear of to-morrow." 

" Ob, no, no !" ehe said, in dospair ; " you mnat not 
do that. And yon mnst not enppose that I am angry 
with yon. But aftcr what yon did say tho other 

a.j — " 

"TLat ia it," he aaid, in a tone of profound dia- 
appointment. " I had already fancied my carelcea 
tälkwBsablunder.bnt I see only uow bow irretricv- 
ftble it ia. Well, I cannot help it. Yon »hall not 
miffcr the pcaalty of my stnpidity, howevor. To- 
V morning you sboll be frc<*," 
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So he went away; and ehe sat still, silent and 
immovable, with a great pain at her heart. She 
listened to the mnrmur of the water along the ahore, 
and it seemed to have taken np the refrain that had 
been mnning in her memory, only that it was more 
vagne and more sad. " IVaia ans d^ahsenee . • . loin 
de France . . . jour du retour" Again she was 
Startled by the approach of some one. She knew that 
Lord Earlshope had retumed. He bronght with him 
a thick shawl, and he said in a somewhat formal and 
conrteous way — 

" Lady Drum asks you to put this round you, if 
you prefer to remain on deck. But the night is 
chilly, and you ought to go below, I think." 

" I do not know why you should speak to me in 
that tone," she said, with some slight touch of re- 
proach in her voice. " If all this unfortunate thing 
has happened, why make it worse ? I hope you will 
not make us strangers to each other, or think me 
ungrateful for all the kindness that you did show to 
me. 

For an instant he stood irresolute, and then he 
said to her — in so low a voice that it was scarcely 
heard in the murmur of the sea — 

"And I have to thank you for something also. 
You have given me back a little of my old belief in 
the sweetness and innocence of good women, and in 
the nobleness and the mystery of human life. That 
is not a light matter. It is something to have some 
of one's old faith back again, however dearly it may 
be bought. The price has been perhaps heavier than 
>.^ jou may have imagined. I have striven this day or 
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two back to tuuke yoii believe thut I liatl almoat for- 
igotten wliat I tolJ you. I bIiuU ncrer forget it — m 

I wisli lo. I may teil tou tliat now, when I am 

lUt to ask you to aay good-bye. It is not for you 

be anDoy«! or tronbled witb sucli mattere. You 
will go back to Airlie. You will acarcely remcmber 
tbat I over tolil you my wretched aod foolisb story. 
But I sball not go back to Airlie~at least not for a 
irlüle ; and when wß do meet again, I bope you will 
luve furgotten all tbis, und will not be afruid to meet 
mc. So good-bye now, for I almll not see you in tbe 
uorning." 

He beld out bis band, but sbe made no response. 
Wbst was it be lieard in tbe Btillnoss of tlie nigbt ? 

Moved by a grcat fear, be knelt down beside her, 
and looked into ber face. Her eyes were filled witb 
tcare, and tbe sound he had heard was tbat of a low 
aud bitter sobbing. Tbere broke upon him a revela- 
tiun far more terrible than tbat which had informed 
bim of Itis own sorrow, and it was witb a new anxiety 
in bis Toice tbat he »aid to her — 

" '^Vby are yon dietreased ? It is notbing to you^ 
ij going away? It cannot be anytbing to you, 

■elj?" 
It is very niucb — your going nway." ehe said, 
a caimness of detipair which startled bim. " I 

not bear it. And yet you must go — and never 
me again. Tbat will be botter for you and for 




I roBo to bis feet enddenly, and even in tbo 
uligbt her tearful aud npturned eyea snw tbat bis 
a waa gb&atly pale 
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"What have I done? What have I done?'' He 
exclaimed, as if accnsing himself to the still heayeiis 
tliat bumed with their countless stars above him. 
'^ My own blonders, my own weakness, I can answer 
for — ^I can accept my punishment — ^bnt if this poor 
girl haa been made to snffer throngh me — ^that ia 
more than I can bear. Coqnette — Coquette — ^tell 
me you do not mean all this ! Yon cannot mean it 
— ^you do not understand my position — ^yon teil me 
what it is madness to think of? What yon say 
wonld be to any other man a joy nnspeakable — the 
beginning of a new life to him ; but to me " 

He shuddered only, and tumed away from her. 
Slie rose, and took his band gently, and said to him, 
in her low, quiet voice — 

" I do not know what you mean, but you must 
not accuse yourself for me, or give yonrself pain. I 
have made a confession — it was right to do that, for 
you were going away, and you might have gone with 
a wrong thought of me, and have looked back and 
said I was ungrateful. Now you will go away 
knowing that I am still your friend — that I shall 
think of you sometimes — and that I shall pray never, 
never to see you any more, until we are old people, 
and we may meet, and laugh at the old stupid foUy." 

There was a calm sadness in her tone that was 
very bitter to him, and the next moment he was 
saying to her, in almost a wild way — 

'^It shall not end thus. Let the past be past, 
Coquette, and the future ours. Look at the sea 
out there — far away beyond that you and I may 
begin a new life ; and the sea itself shall wash out 
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«11 tliat -we want to forget, AVUl you come, 
Coqaetto? Will you give tip all yonr pretty ways, 
und yonr quiet home, aud your mnmblo Ctiends, to 
link yourself to a desperate mao, aud snatcli the joy 
that the people in thia coaatry would deny us? Let 
113 seek a new country for onrselTeB. You love me, 
my poor girl, dou't you ? and see ! iny Land trembles 
with the thought of being able to take you away, 
aud fight for yon, and make for you a new vorli.1, 
with new Burroundinga, where you would Iiave bnt 
oue friend, and one slave. What do you say, 
Coquette ? Wby sbould we two be for ever miser- 
able ? Coqnette !" 

8be drew back from bim in fear. 

" I am afraid of you now," she suid, with a stränge 
simddcr. " You are anotber man. \Vhat are you? 
— what are you ? — Ab ! I do see anotber face -" 

Sbc Btaggered backward, and tben, with a quick 
wild cry, foU insensible. He sprang forward to 
catch her, and he bad searcely done so when tbc 
Miiiiater hastily approncbed. 

" Wiat is tbe raeaning of tbis?" be »aid, 

" She baa becu sittiug too long alone," said Lord 
Kurlshope, as Lady Drum came quietly forvrard to 
Boize the girl's hands. " The darkness bad got hold 
of her imagination — and tbat wild light np 
Ibere " 

For at tbis momeut tborc appeared OTer tbe block 
peak» of tliü CuchulHus a great t^biftiDg flasb of 
pink — tbat ahone up tbe dark skies and then dicd 
oat in a rircle of pale violet firc. In the cloar 
lieaTCBs Ulis nüd glarc gleamed tuid faded, so tbat 
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the sea also had its pallid colonrs blotting out the 
white points of the stars. Mr. Cassilis paid Utile 
attention to the explanation/^bnt it seemed reason- 
able enongh ; . for the girl, on Coming to herself^ 
looked all round at this stränge glow 6f rose-colonr 
overhead, and again shnddered yiolently. 

" She has been nervons all day/' said Lady Drum ;: 
*^ she shonld not haye been left alone." 

They took her down below, bnt Lord Earlshope 
remained above. In a little while he went downr 
into the saloon, where Mr. Cassilis sat alone, reading. 

"Miss Cassilis will be well in the moming, I 
hope," he said, somewhat distantly. 

"Oh, donbtless, doubtlees. She is neryons and 
excitablc — as her father was — but it is nothing 



serious." 



" I hope not," said Lord Earlshope. 

He took out writing materials, and hastily wrote 
a few lines on a sheet of paper, whieh he folded up 
and put in an envelope. Then he bade Mr. Cassilis- 
good-night, and retired. 

But towards midnight, Coquette, lying awake, 
heard cautious footsteps on deck, and the whispering 
Toices of the men. In the extreme silence her sense 
of hearing was painfully acute. She fancicd she 
heard one of the boats being brought round. There 
was a moment's silence, then the words, " Give- 
way !" followed by a splash of oars. 

She knew that Lord Earlshope was in the boat 
which was now making for the shore througli the 
darkness of the night. All that had occurred on 
deck seemed now but a wild dream. She knew only 
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that he had left them — perhaps nerer to see her 
again in this world ; she knew only that her heart 
was fall of sorrow, and that her fast-flowing tears- 
conld not lessen the aehing pain. 



CHAPTEK XXVn. 

LOIN DE FRANCE. 

A DULL grey day lay over Loch Scavaig. A cold 
wind came in from the sea, and moaned abont the* 
steep rocks, the desolate hills, and the dark water. 
The wild fowl were more than usually active, circling 
abont in flocks, restless and noisy. There were 
signs of a change in the weather, and it was a 
change for the worse. 

Mr. Gassiiis was the first on deck. 

" Please, sir," said the skipper, Coming forward to 
him, ^* his lordship bade me say to ye that he had 
to leave early this morning to catch the steamer, and 
didna want to distnrb ye. His lordship hoped, sir^ 
you and my lady would consider the yacht yonr owa 
while ye stayed in it, and I will take yonr orders for 
anywhere ye please." 

'^ What a stränge young man !'' said the Minister 
to himself, as he torned away. 

He met Lady Drum, and told her what he had 
heard. 

" He is fair daft," said the elderly lady, with some 
impatience. ^' To think of bringing ns up here to 
this ontlandish place, and leaving ns without a word 
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o' apology ; bat he was neyer to be reckoned on. I 
liave Seen him get into a frightfol temper, and walk 
out o' my house, jnst because a yonng leddy firiend 
o' mine would maintain that he looked like a married 
man." 

'^ How is my niece ?" said the Minister. 

'^ I was about to teil ye, sir/' retnmed Lady Dmm, 
in a cantious and observant way, " that she is still a 
little feyerish and excited. I can see it in her rest- 
lessness and her look. It mnst haye been Coming 
on ; and last night — wi' the darkness, and the wild- 
ness o' this fearsome place, and the red Northern 
Lights in the sky — it is no wonder she gave way." 

^' Bnt I hope it is not serions/' said the Minister, 
hastily. ^' I know so little of these ailments, that I 
mnst ask ye to be mindful o' her, as if she were your 
;ain bairn, and do with her what ye think proper. 
Is she Coming on deck ?" 

"No," said Lady Drum, carefully watching the 
Effect of her speech as she proceeded. "She will 
be better to lie quiet for the day. Bnt we mann 
guard against her having another shock. We mnst 
get away from here, sir, directly." 

" To be snre, to be sure," said the Minister, almost 
mechanically. " Where shall we go ?" 

" Let ns go straight back to Oban, and from there 
pcrhaps Miss Cassilis would prefer to go to Greenock 
by the steamer." 

The skipper received his Orders. Fortnnately, 
although the day was lowering and dismal, the wind 
did not rise, and . they had a comparatiyely smooth 
l)a8sage southwards. The Minister remained on 
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<lecky anxioos and disturbed; Lady Drum was in 
«ttendance on Goqnette. 

The Minister grew impatient and a trifle alarmed 
when no news came from bis niece. At last he 
went below and knocked at the door of her state- 
room. Lady Dnun came out, shnt the door behind 
her, and went with the Minister along into the 
saloon. 

"Bnt how is she?" said he. "Why does she 
keep to her room if she can come out ?" 

Lady Drum was eyidently annoyed and embar- 
rassed by these qnestions, and answered them in a 
hesitating and shuflüng way. At length she said, 
Bomewhat insidiously — 

" Ye do not nnder stand French, Mr. Cassilis ?" 

" No," said the Minister ; '^ I have nerer stndied 
the language of a nation whose history is not 
pleasant to me." 

"I once knew plenty of French," said Lady 
Drum, "and even now manage to get throngh a 
Ictter to my friends in Paris; but her rapid 
talk " 

" Whose rapid talk ?" said the Minister. 

" Why, your niece " 

" Does she talk French," said he. 

Lady Drum bit her lip and was silent ; she had 
blurted out too much. 

" You do not mean to say that Catherine is 
delirious ?" said the Minister, suddenly standing up 
with a pale face, as if to meet and defy the worst 
news that could reach him. 

Lady Drum hurriedly endearoured to pacify him* 
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It was nothing. It was bat a temporary excitement, 
She wonld recorer with a little rest. Bat this tall, 
sad-faced man woald hear none of these explana- 
tions. He passed Lady Dram, walked along and 
entered the state-room, and stood by the little bedr 
where bis niece lay. 

She saw him enter, and there was a smile of 
welcome on her pale face. Perhaps it was the- 
twilight, or the exceeding darkness and lastre of 
the eyes which were fixed apon him, which made 
her look so pale ; bat her appearance then, with her 
wild dark hair lying loosely on the white pillow, 
strack him acately with a sense of yagae foreboding 
and pain. 

" Is it you, papa ?" she said, qaietly, and yet with 
a stränge look on her face. '^Since I haye been 
ill, I have been learning English to speak to you, 
and I can speak it very well. Only Nanette does 
not seem to anderstand — she tires me — yoa mast 
send her away " 

With a weary look she let her face sink into the 
pillow. 

" Catherine," said the Minister, with a grcat fear 
at his heart, " don't you know me ?" 

She did not answer or pay any attention for a few 
seconds, and then she said — 

" Yes, of coarse, I know. Bat yoa mast teach me 
how to sleep, papa, for there is a noise all roand 
me, and I cannot sleep. It is like waves, and my 
head is giddy, and rocks with it and with the masic. 
Tou mast keep Nanette from singing, papa — it 
vexes me — and it is always the same — trois ans 
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^^^^ahaence — toin de France— ah, ijtwl l>eau jour}— 
^V .and I hear it far away — alwayt» Knnette singing — " 
^^ Latly Dram stole in beLind the Minister, and laid 

her hand on his arm. 

■' You mußt not be alarmeil," shc whispered. " This 

is DotLing bat tlie excitenitiut of yesterday, und sho 

may have cauglit a cold and made herself «ubject to 

a slight fuTcr." 

IThe Minister said notliing. btit stood in a dazed 
way, looking at the girl witli hia sad grey eyes, and 
Apparcntly scarcely ablo to rt-alize tlic scene beforc 
Lim. 
" When sliall we reach Tobermory," lie asked, at 
l<,i>8lh. 
" In about two hours," said Lady Drum. 
The girl bod overheiird, l'or she conünned to 
mnrmnr, almost to hereelf — 
" Sliall we be bome again, papA, in two houre, 
and go np past St. Nazaire ? It ih a long time since 
we wore there — so long ago it seenis a mist, and we 
iiave been in the darkneoe. Ab ! the darkness of 
liiat night out on the eea, with tho wild thisgs in 
tbe air — the wild tbijigH in thö air — and the wavea 
■crying olong the shore, It is tliree years of abaence, 
and we hare been away in dreadfn) placcs, bnt now 
there ia home again, papa — homc. and Noiiett« is eing- 
ing tuerrily now in the garden, aud my mamma does 
vorne to the gate. Why does she not speak? >Vbydoes 
ahe go away ? Doea sbe not know me any moro^not 
know her little Coqnotte? Bnt sec! papa, it in all 
going away : the garden ie going back and back — my 
nuuuma häs turned her face away, aud I can scdtcely 
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sec her for the darkness — ^have we not göt home, not 
yet, after all ? for it is away now in a mist, and I 
can see notliing, and not even hear Nanette Binging."' 

The Minister took the girl's hand in his ; great 
tears were mnning down his cheeks, and his voico 
was broken with sobs. 

'' My girl, we shall be home presently. Do not 
distress yonrself abont it ; lie still, the boat is carry* 
ing yon safely home." 

He went on deck ; he conld not bear to look any 
more on the beantifnl, wistfol eyes that seemed t» 
him füll of entreaty. They carried a cmel messago 
to him — like the dnmb look of pain that is in an 
animal's eyes, when it seeks relief, and none can be 
given. Impatiently he watched the yacht go down 
throTigh the desolate waste of grey sea, the saccessiye 
headlands and bays slowly opening out as she sped 
on. He paeed up and down the narrow strip of deck, 
wearying for the boat to get round Ardnamnrchan. 
It was clearly impossible for them to reach Oban 
that night ; bnt surely there would be a doctor in 
Tobermory, who could gire Lady Drom sufficient 
directions. 

The evening was getting dnsk as they bore down 
npon the Sound of Mull. Coquette had fallen into a 
deep sleep, and her constant nurse and attendant was 
rejoiced, The Minister, howerer, was not a whit less 
anxious, and it was with eager eyes that he scanned 
the narrowing distance between the prow of the 
yacht and Tobermory Bay. At length the Caroline 
reached her berth for the night, and the anchor was 
scarcely let go when the Minister got into the 
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pinnace and was rapidly roweil asliore. A few 
minntes sfterwards he was ngain in the boat, carrj- 
ing with Lim the doetor; wliile Lndy Drum hnd 
gone OD deck to see that the sailors poetponcd tbe 
niore noiay of their Operations nntil Coquette abould 
bave awoke from her shimbcrs. 

Tbe SUnister's first notion was that his niecf' 
slioitld be taken ashore 8o 80011 as they got near a 
babitable house, But, apart from the danger of the 
remoyal, conld she be better sitnated in a Tobermory 
cottage than in this little cabin, wbere ehe could 
have the constant care of LadyDmm ? Tho present 
consnltation afforded bim eome relief. It was pro- 
bably only a aligbt fever, tbe result of powerful 
ueiTOue excitement and temporary weakness of the 
8}-8tem. She was to remain where she was, aubject 
to the aasidnona attentiona of her mirse ; a physician 
was to be consulted when they reached Oban, and, if 
circnrnstancea then warrantod it, sbe might be gently 
taken south in the yacht to her own home. 

Nest day, bowcver, the fever had BOmewhat 
increa^ed, and the wild imaginings — the pathetie 
Bppeals— and tbe incohorent ramhiinga of Um girlV 
delttium grew in intensity. The bizarre combiua- 
tions of all her reoent experiences were so foreign to 
all probability, that her nnrse paid bnt little attention 
to them, althottgli sbe was sometimes deeply alFected 
by the patbetic reminisoences of her charge, or by 
the lariil descriptious of dark aea scenea whieh wert* 
apparently prosent to tbe giri's Imagination witb a 
ghäelly distinotnesa. Yet tbrongbiiU these fantaatic 
jjronpings of nicutnl pbenomena there ran a series of 
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ref erences to Lord Earlshope, whidi Lady Dmm was 
starUed to find had some consistency. They ocenrrad 
in impossible combinations with other persona and 
things ; bat they repeated, with a stränge persistency^ 
the same impressions. On the aftemoon of the day 
on which they arriyed at Oban — ^the physidan 
hiaving come and gone — Ooqnette beckoned her 
•companion to sit down by her. She addressed her as 
Nanette, atf she generally did, mistaking her elderly 
friend for her old nnrse. 

" Listen, Nanette. Yesterday I did see something 
terrible. I cannot forget it/' she said, in a low voiee, 
with her dark eyes apparently watching something 
in the air before her. "It was Lord Earlshope 
<}oming over the sea to me — Walking on the water — 
and there was a glare of light around him ; and he 
seemed an angel that had come with a message, for 
he held something in his band to me, and there was 
a smile on his face. Yon do not know him, Nanette — 
it is no matter. All this happened long ago — in 
another country — and now that 1 am home again it 
is forgotten, except when I dream. Are you listening, 
poor old Nanette ? As he came near the boat, I held 
out my band to save him from the waves. Ah ! the 
stränge light there was. It seemed to grow day, 
althongh we were up in the north, under the black 
mountains, and in the shadow of the night-clouds. 
I held out my band to him, Nanette ; and he had 
almost come to me — and then — and then — there was 
a change — and all the light vanished, and he dropped 
down into the sea, and in place of Lord Earlshope 
there was a fearful thing — a devil — that laughed in 
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the water, and swam round, and I ran back for fear. 
Th^re vas a red light arouud him in tbe eea, aud hs 

Pighed, and Btretcbed up bis bände. Ob, it waa 
jadfnl — drPHdful — Nanette 1" the girl continned, 
laning and sbuddering. " I canoot c loee my cyes 
t 1 see it— and yet, wliere is tbe letter I got 
Tore he sank into the watcr ?" 
ßhe searched nnderneath her pillow for the note 
which Lord Earlahope had left for her on tbe night 
before he wont. She insisted on Lady Drum reading 
it, The old lady opened the folded bit of paper, and 

Kd the following words — " 1 was mad hsi night. I 
nol know whai I Said. Forgive me, for I cannut 
giv« mytäf." 

Wbat ühoiild ehe do with tbis fragment of corre- 

spondence which now confirmed her saspicions ? If 

■be were to band it back to the girl it was probable 

^■ghe might in her delirium give it to Mr. CaasiÜB, wbo 

^^wid enongh to snffer wtthout it. After all, Lady 

^^■>niiii refl<>ct«d, this note erimiuated no one ; it only 

^^■erealed the fact that there wae sonie connection 

^^Mtween Lord Earlshope's «ndden departnre and the 

^^nrild scene of the night before. She resolved to 

retain thnt note in her poseeseion for tbe meantime, 

and give it bück to Coquette wben the girl sbould 

buTB recovcred. 

" Btay I keep this meeeage for a little whUe ?" she 

ikfid, gently. 

'tto iooked at it, and tnmed away her head 
J marmured to herself. 

" Yen, yes, let it go — it ia the last bit of wbat i» 
V kll yuai utd gone, Wby did 1 eTer go away 
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from France — ^up to that wild place in the north, 
where the night has red fire in it, and the aea is fall 
of stränge faces ? It is all past and gone. Nanatte, 
Nanette, haye I told yon of all that I saw in Sootlaad — 
of the woman who did take my mother's cmcifix from 
me, and the old man I nsed to fear, and the High- 
lander, and my brave Cousin Tom, and my nncle, 
and — and another who has got no name now! I 
shonld not haye gone there — away from yon, my 
poor old Nanette — bnt now it is au over, and I am 
come home again. How pleasant it is to be in the 
warm sonth again, Nanette ! I shall never leave 
France any more — I will stay here, under the bright 
skies, and we shall go down to the river, as we used 
to do, and you will sing to me. Nanette, Nanette, 
it is a pretty song — but so very sad — do yon not 
know that this is the day of our return to France — 
that we are at home now — at home ?'* 



CHAPTEE XXVm. 

APTEB MANY DAYS. 

It was a Sunday morning in winter. For nearly a 
fortnight Airlie Moor had been lying under a " black 
frost." The wind that whistled through the leafless 
woods, and swept over the hard ground, was bitterly 
cold ; the sky was grey and cheerless ; the far stretch 
of the sea was more than usually desolate. The 
frost had come soon on the heels of autumn, and 
already all the manifold signs of life which had 
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mu-ked the Biunraer were nipped off and dead. The 
Woods were sUont ; tlie murmur of tLo moorland 
iTolet bad heeii bushed, for ite narrow Channel cou- 
iDod s luasB of ice ; and tbe stripped and bare 
ilda OTer wkich tlio wintry wind blew were hard as 
iroD. 

Tben tbere was one night 'e snow, and in a 
twiDkling the whole Bcene waa changed. On the 
Satnrday night a certain etranger had arrived in 
Ardrosean, and put np at au inn thore. He had 
come down from Glasgow in a third-class carriage, 
ftnd had a enfficiently cheerleea journey. Bnt now, 
Ott thifl Sirnday moroing, wben he got np, and went 

SOQt, lo! tbcre was a new world all arouud bim. 
IC snn was abining brightly over tbe great white 
Ida, the treea bimg beavy with tbe snow, tbo 
•kwiggbng groupBof men and women coming in from 
tbe conntry to cbnri'b, moT(-d ghoetllke and silout 
»long the white ronde, and the sea outside bsd caught 
s glimmer of misty yellow from tbe fluiilight, and 
almost calm. Tbe bright and clear atmoHphere 
exbilarating, althongb yet intenaely colil ; aiul 
this mütary adveutnrer isaued forth from tb« 
iwn, and took bis way np to tbe high couutry, thö 
:ty air brongbt a glow of colonr into bia yoang 
id hvalthy face. Tbe frost had evidently neitber 
Tened bis lisiba nor congcalod bi» bluud ; and yet 
reu wben tbe brisk oxercise bad made hini almost 
leomfiirtnbly warm, he still kept bis Si-utch c»p 
««11 down over bis fon-hvad, wbüe thü oulUr of bis 
top-ooat waa puUed up so as to cooceal almoet tbe 
irbol« uf the rest of bis Ucß. 



J 
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His light and springy step took him rapidly oyer 
the ground, and his spirits rose with the clear air 
and the joyous exercise. He began to sing " Drum«* 
clog/' Sunday moming as it was. Then, when he 
had gained a higher piece of conntry, and tomed to 
look round him on the spacions landscape — ^when he 
saw the i&r hüls and the Valleys shining white in 
the sunlight, the snow lying thick and soft on the 
evergreens, and the sea grown blne and silvery 
around the still whiteness of the land — ^he drew a 
long breath, and said to himself — 

"Isn't it worth while to live twenty years in 
Glasgow, to catch a glimpse of such a picture as 
that, and get a mouthful of the clear air ?" 

By-and-by he came in sight of Airlie, and then 
he moderated his pace. Over the silence of the snow 
he could hear the sharp clanging of the church 
bell. A dark line of stragglers was visible on the 
whiteness of the moor, leading over to the small 
church, the roof of which sparkled in the sunlight. 
Beyond that again, and higher up, was the dusky 
wall of the Mause, over which looked some of the 
Windows of the small house. One of the panes 
caught the sun at an angle, and sent out into the 
clear atmosphere a burning ray of light, which 
glittered over the moor like a yellow star. 

At last he came to a dead stop, by the side of a 
piece of coppice. He heard voices behind him, and, 
turning, saw two or three people Coming up the 
road. Evidently wishing to avoid them, he jumped 
over the low hedge by the side of the path, and made 
his waj a little distance into the wood. The thick- 
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Etnd Boftaess of tlie featLery enoTr deadeued 
Boand. 
But when he looked towards the read agaia, he 
that dovD throngb the leafless trees it miglit be 
{KWHtble for any one to deacry him ; and ao he went 
&gaiu, gradually going down into a slight hoUow, 
\tii, Buddenl}*, he found hms&lf confronted by a 
The two looked at each other ; tUe one 
alarmed, tho other annoyed. At laat the eider of 
the two called out — 

" Cot plesa me, ia it yon, indeed and mirover I" 
The younger of tbe two men did not aaswer, bnt 
weilt paat the other, and, after a brief seari^h, 
picked np B bit of string and wire wbicb lay plainly 
marked on tbe snow. 

" Neil, Neil, ia tbis bow ye spend tbe Sabbath 
morning ?" said be. 

And waas yon tbinkJng eat bit o' string waas 
B ?" said Neil, indignantly, " when it ia Jobn 
'Eendrick will aek me to go out and wateb sa 
frae tbe iron-worka sat come np to steal aa 
ibita!" 
Oh ! ye were Bent ont to watcb tbe poacbera ?" 
Jiat eat," said Neil tbe Peasioner, lookiug rather 
^omfortably at tbe anare in tbe other'a bauda. 
Do ye ken wbere leeara gang to?" said tbe 
inp — for be it waa. 

Toota, toota, man!" aaid tbe Penaioner, in- 
jdioni'iy, " wbat ia aa barm if a body nna agniiiat 
bit rabbit. Tbere ia inair u' tbom san we ean a.' 
\t ; and when ye stand in sa wood, wi' your leg« 
Bej rin jist clean agaiost your fc«t,ftnd it will 
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pe no human man coald keep sa fingen äff. And 
what for are ye no at sa Idrk yersel, Maister 
Tammas ?" 

''Look here, Neil/' said the Whaup, deciaiyely. 
"I have come down from Glasgow for an hour or 
80, and nobody in Airlie mann ken anything abont 
it. Do ye anderstand ? As soon as the folk are in 
cbnrch, I am going up to the Manse, and I will 
make Leezibeth swear not to teil. As for yon, Neil, 
if ye breathe a word o't, I'U hae ye put in Ayr gaol 
for poaching." 

'' It wassna poaching," said Neil, in feeble protest. 

" Now teil me all about the Airlie folk," said the 
Whaup. "What has happened? What have they 
been doing ?" 

" Ye will ken sat nothing ever happens in Airlie," 
said Neil, with a slight touch of contempt. " There 
hassna been a funeral or any foregatherin' for a lang 
time, and there is mair change in yon, Maister 
Tammas, than in Airlie. You will haye pecome 
quite manly-like, and it is only sa short while yon 
will pe away. Mirover, sare is more life going on in 
Glasgow — eh, Maister Tammas ?" 

The old Pensioner spoke wistfully about Glasgow, 
which he knew had plenty of fonerals, marriages^ 
and other occasions for dram-drinking. 

" Is my consin as much better as they said ?" 

" Oh, she will pe mach petter, bat jist as white as 
the snaw itsel'. I wass ap to see her on sa 
Wednesday nicht, and she will say to me — 'Neil, 
where iss lyoar fiddle ?' bat who woald ha' socht o' 
tuking ap sa fiddle ? And I did haye a dram, too." 




I 
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" Proliulily." aaid the Wliaup. " Lor J Earlslmpe 

what hu8 become of hini ?" 
Nobody will know wimt haas come to hira, for Le 
ia not here since soy all wont nway in sa ynclit. 1 
tit boar, mirover, he wnes in Fr&nce — and sare 'm no 
kuowing what will Lappen to a man in sat conntry, 
ever since Wateiloo. But LorJ EarUbope will pe safer 
if be will teil tbem Bat be is Englieb. 6ey catioa 
bcar ßa Scotcb ever since what we did at Waterloo, »3 
I will have told you often ; but sa Englisb — I do not 
sink it will matter mucb bnrm to them in France." 

"I sbonld think not, Neil. It was the High- 
laoders settled tbem tliat diiy, wasn't it ?" 

" I will teil you," said Neil, drawing bimself np 
to bis fall heigbt. " It wass Corporal Mackeuzie 
Said to me, at sii o'elock in sa morning — ' Neil,' eaid 
bc>, * Eftre will be no Bonypart at tbe end o' tbia day, 
if I can get at bim wia my musket.' Now Corporal 
Blackenzie was a streng, big man " 

"Neil, yoa have told mc all that before," said tbe 
Whaup, " I know that yon and Corporal Slackenzie 
toofc a whole battery ciiptive — men, borees, and guus. 
Yoa told me before." 

" And if a yoang man bass no pride in what bis 
ronntry biiSB done ; if be will not hear it again and 
again," Baid Neil, with Indignation, " it ia not my 
fault." 

" Another time, Neil, wo will go over the story 
frcan end to end. There, the bells bnve j«st stoppwl. 
I ma«t get on now to the Manse. Eemember, if 
yon lot B human bcing know yoa sew me in Atrlie 
this day, it will be Ayr gaol for ye." 
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The Pensioner laughed, and said — 

" You wasB always a goot hand at a joke, ICaiater 
Tammas." 

'' Faith, you won't find it any joke, Neil/' said the 
Whanp, as he bade good-bye to the cid man, and 
went o£f. 

As he crossed the moor — ^the white snow con- 
cealing deep ruts fiUed with crackling ice, into 
which he freqnently stxunbled — ^he saw the beadle 
come out and shut the onter door of the chnrch. 
Not a sign of life was now yisible as £ar as the eye 
coold see — only the white heights and hollows, with 
dark lines of hedges, and the grey twilight of the 
woods. The sun still shone on the Manse Windows, 
and as he drew near a thrush flew ont of one of the 
short firs in front of the house, bringing down a lot 
of snow with the flntter of its wings. 

He lifted the latch gently, and walked into the 
front garden. A perfect stillness reigned around 
the small building. Everybody was evidently at 
church — unless, indeed, Leezibeth might have been 
left with Coquette. The Whaup' looked over the 
well-known scene of many an exploit. He slipped 
round the house, too, into the back garden. A 
blackbird flew out of one of the bushes with a cry of 
alarm. A robin came hopping forward on the snow, 
and cocked up its black and sparkling eye to get a 
look at the intruder. There were two or three round 
patches of snow on the walls of the stable, and the 
Whaup, recognising these traces, knew that bis 
brothers must haye been having high jinks there 
this morning before the Manse had awoke. 
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Then Le went back and cantiously entered ttie 
hall. Wtat wa« this low and monotonous Bound he 
Leard iasiiing I'rom the parlour? He applied his 
ear to the door, nud h^ard Leezibeth readiug out, in 
a measured and nielancholy waj, a chapter of 
Isaiah, 

" 'What doc8 that mean ?" thongbt the Whanp. 
"6he never nsed to read to hereelf. Can she be 
L readiug to Coquette ? and ia that the enlivoning 
I drone with which abe sceks to interest an invaUd ?" 
I It seemed to him, alao, that if LeeziVeth were 
I teading to Coqnette, ehe was chooeing passages with 

■ B ainister application. He beard tbe tnouotonoiis 
I Toice go on : — " Come down, and nt in Oie dust, 
I Virgin datu/ltter of Babylon ; ait on the grounä ; ihere 
% it w> Ihrorie, dnuffhter oj the Chnld^una ; for ihmn 
I Aalt no viore he eaUeil lender and delieate." The 
I cbeeks of the Wlmnp bogaQ to burn red with aome- 
I ihing eise than the cold. He hnew not that Leeei- 
I beth had altogether overcome her old dialike for 
I the girl, and waited od her with an animal-like 
PfonduesB and submiBsiveness. The Whanp took it 
^for granted that these texts were cbosen as a reproof 
luid adnionifion— part of the old persocution — and 

■ so, withont more ado, he opened the door brasqnely, 
Iwid watked in. 

I A Strange acene mot his eres. 0>qnette, pale and 
ftäoathlike, lay on a aofa, with her Inrge dark cjea 
■£xed wiatfnlly on the fire. She evidently heard 
Bsotbing. Leezibeth sat on a cbair at the table, with 
u large Family Bible lii-fnre her. Tliere was uo 
^feaee «{ a ück xoofii ia Uun LiuLwltuul wuu Bpiut- 
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ment, in which the chief light was Üie led glow of 
the fire ; and yet it was so silent, save for the low 
murmuring of these texts, and the girl looked so sad 
and so phantomlike, that a great chill laid hold 
of bis heart. Ebd they been deceiTing him in their 
letters ? 



CHAPTEE XXIX. 
ooqübttb's dbbaxs. 

The Wbanp went over to tbe sofa, and knelt down 
on one knee, and took Coquette's band. 

" Coqnette," said be,-forgetting to call her by any 
otber name, "are you ill yet? Wby are you so 
pale? Wby did tbey teil me you were almost 
better ?" 

Sbe was pale no longer. A qnick flnsb of surprise 
and deligbt sprang to her face wben sbe saw bim 
enter, and tbere was a new life and pleasure in her 
eyes as sbe said rapidly — 

" You are come all tbe way from Glasgow to see 
me ? I was tbinking of you, and trying to make a 
picture of Glasgow in the coal and flames of tbe 
fire ; and I bad begun to wonder wben you would 
come back, and wbetber it would be a surprise — and 
— and — I did tbink I did bear sometbing in tbe 
snow outside, and it was really you? And how 
well you look, Tom," sbe added, witb her dark eyes, 
füll of a subtle tenderness and joy, regarding tbe 
young man's bandsome and glowing face. "How 
big and streng you seem; but, do you know, you 
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Im to bo a great deal older ? Yqu have been 
rlüng Tery hard, Tom ? Ab, I do know ! And 
joa httve curne to ßtay for b wbile ? And what Bort 
uf a hoase huve you beeil living in ? And what soit 
of a place ia Glasgow? Sit dowu on the heartbrug 
aud teil mt! oll about it !" 

SLo Bpoko qnite rapidly, aod, in her gladnese and 

eicitement, abe tried to raiae herseif up a bit. The 

Whaup inätantly offered her hi» asgiatance, and 

propped np tbe eushions on which her bead reated. 

ISut wbj (lid he not speak ? He did not anawer one 

»uf her qiicstiona. He looked at her in a vague and 

^■hid way, as if ahe were some object far away, and 

HBhe fancied she saw a tremor abuut bis lipe. Theo 

^lie aaid auddeiilj, with a eharpneBB wbicfa startled 

her — 

" Wby was I not told ? Why did they make Ugbt 
of it ? What have they been doing, to let yon get a» 
lUasthiB?" 

He rose and tnmed with a frown on hia tace, as 
^nif to accuse Leezibetb of keing the caus« of the 
^b^l'B illneas. Leezibeth had quietly elipped out of 
^Bhfl room. 

^K " What dooB that woman mcan by peisecnting yoa 
^BAib her texts ?" he asked. 

HE. Coqaotte reacbed oat her band, and bronght bim 
^BfowD to bis old poailion beaide her. 

" Ton must not say anything againat LeeBiebesa ; 
»he ia my rery good txiend, aud bo kind that abe 
does not know how to serve mc. And yon muat not 
look angry like that, or I ahall be afraid of yoa ; yon 
•eeu ao tuiich greater aud uldcr thau you wer«, and 
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I haye no longer any control OTer yon, as I did nse 
to have when you were a boy, you know." 

The Whanp laughed, and Bat down on the hearth- 
rng beside her. The fire heightened the warm glow 
of his face, and touched here and there the brown 
masses of cnrling hair ; bnt it was clear that some 
firmness, and perhaps a tonch of sadnesSy had been 
added to the lad's expression dnring those few 
months he had been away from home. There was a 
gravity in bis voice, too, which had replaced the 
bnoyant carelessness of old. 

" It is comfortable to be near one's own fire, and 
to see you again, Coqnette," said he. 

" It is miserable away in Glasgow ?" she said. 
" This morning, when I saw the snow, I thonght of 
you in the drear town, and did wonder what you 
were doing. ' It is Sunday,* I said. * He will go to 
church in the morning, and then he will go outside 
the town for a walk all by himself. He will go 
through the great gate, and under the big walls. 
All the trees on the side of the fortifications will be 
bare and heavy with the snow ; and the people that 
pass along the boulevards outside the walls will be 
mufflcd up and cold. In the gardens of the cafea 
the wooden benches will be wet and deserted. Then 
I see you walk twice round the town, and go in 
again by the gate. You go home, you have dinner, 
you take a book — perhaps it is the French Testa- 
ment I gave you — and you think of us here at 
Airlie. And when you sit like that do you think 
of the sea, and the old church up here, and the 
moor? and do you see us as clearly as I can see 
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yon ? and conld yon Bpeak to tue if only the words 
wonld carry ?" 

He lifiteued ab if Le were listening to tlie record 
of a dreani ; aud, etraugely enough, it comcided with 
mauy a dream tliat Le had dreamt by hiiusell' in tlie 
aolitude of liis Glaagow lodginga. 

" What a curioiiB notion of Glasgow yon haTe," he 
said. " YüQ eeem to thiak it is like a French town, 
There nrc no fortifications. There are no walU, no 
bonluvurda round the place, nor public gardens with 
benchea. There is a close network of streeta in the 

Iiiddlt', aiid these lose themselves, on the one aide, 
t great niaHses uf public works and chimneya tbat 
tretch out into dirty äelds that are soddeu with 
Boke, aud, on the other aide, into snbuibe wbere 
ke rieh people have big hoases. There ia nothiug 
1 the way of ramparts, or moats, or fortifications ; 
at there ia a caniion iu the West-End Park." 
" There is a park, tben ? It is not all bouees and 
chiinaeys ?" 

" There are two parks tbat let yon aee nearly 
down to Airlie. On the clear days I go up to tba 
higbest poiut and look away down bere, and wonder 
if I could call to Coquette, and if sbe wonld hear." 

" You do tbiuk of lue äometimea, theo ?" said sbe, | 
with the dark eyes grown wistful and a trifl© sad. 

Uad bo not tbought of her ! Wliat was it tbat 
seeme«! to aweeten his Ufa in the great and weary 
(sily but tender memoriee of the girl away down io 
tbat moorlaud nook ? In the time of constaut rain, 
wben tbe skiea were dark, and the loariiig trofbc of 
the Etitcts plongliL-d ita way through sladgc und 
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mud, he thought of one spot over whicli, in his 
imagination, there dwelt perpetnal snnshine and a 
blue sky. When he was sick of the noise and ihe 
smoke — sick, too, of the loneliness of the great dty 
— ^he could think of the girl &r away, whose £bu» 
was as pure and sweet as a Uly in spring time, and 
the very memory of her seemed to lighten his dnll 
little room, and bring a fragrance to it. Did not 
Airlie lie in the direction of the snnsets ? Many a 
time, when he had gone out from the city to the 
heights of Maryhill or Hillhead, the cloudy and 
wintry aftemoon broke into a great mass of fire 
away along the western horizon; and he loved to 
think that Goquette was catching that glimmer of 
yellow light, and that she was looking over the moor 
towards Arran and the sea. All the sweet influences 
of life hovered around Airlie; there seemed to be 
always sunshine there. And when he went back 
into the gloom of the city, it was with a glad heart, 
for he had got a glimpse of the favoured land down 
in the west ; and if you had been Walking behind a 
tall and stalwart lad, whose Shoulders were as flat as 
a board, and whose brown hair was in considerable 
profusion round a face that was füll of courage, and 
hope, and health, you would have heard him sing, 
high over the roar of the carts and the carriages, 
the tune of "Drumclog" — heeding little whether 
any one was listeuing to his not very melodious 
voice. 

" You must have been much worse than they told 
me," he said, gravely. 

" But I am getting very well now," said Goquette, 
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with a smile, " and I am anxions to be qnite better, 
for they did spoil me here. I do not like to be an 
invalid." 

" No," Said the Wliaup. " I suppose you'd rather 
be scampering about like a wild pony over the moor, 
flinging snowballs, and shouting with langhter." 

" I did not know that the wild pony was good at 
snowballs or at langhing," said Coquette. "But 
yon have not told me anything about Glasgow yet. 
What you do there? Have you seen Lady Drum 
since she went away from here, after being very 
kind to me ? How do you like the College ?" 

All that is of no consequence," said the Whaup. 

I did not come here to talk about myself. I came 
to See you, and find out why you were remaining so 
long indoors." 

" But I do desire you to talk about yourself," said 
Coquette, with something of her old imperiousness 
of manner. 

"I shan't," said the Whaup. "I have grown 
older than you since I went to Glasgow, and I am 
not to be ordered about. Besides, CJoquette, I 
haven't above half an hour more to stay." 

"You do not go away to-day?" said Coquette, 
with alarm in her face. 

"I go away in less than half an hour, or my 
father will be homc. Not a human being must 
know that I have come to Airlie to-day. I mean to 
exact a solemn vow from Leezibeth." 

" It is wicked — it is wrong," said Coquette. 

** Why not say it is a beastly shame, as you used 
to do ?" askod the Whaup. 
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*' Because I haye been reading much since I am 
ill, and haye leamed mach Englisb/' said Goquette ; 
and then ehe proceeded with her prayers and 
entreaties that he should remain at least oyer the 
day. 

Bat the Whaap was inexorable. He had folfilled 
the object of his mission, and woald depart withont 
anybody being a bit the wiser. He had seen 
Goqaette again ; had listened to her tender Yoice ; 
and assared himself that she was really convalescent 
and in good spirits. So they chatted in the old 
familiär fashion — as if they were boy and girl to- 
gether. Bat all the time Goqaette was regarding 
him, and trying to say to herseif what the inex- 
pressible something was which had made a differ- 
ence in the Whaup's manner. He was not downcast 
— on the contrary, he talked to her in the frank, 
cheerful, abrapt way which she knew of old ; and 
yet there was a toach of determination, of serioas- 
ness, and decision, which had been qaite recently 
acquired. In the mere oatward appearance of his 
face, too, was there not some alteration ? 

" Oh, Tom !" she cried, saddenly, " you have got 
whiskers." 

"What if I have?" he said, cooUy. "Are yoa 
sorry, Miss Goqaette, that nature has denied to 
woman that manly ornament?" — and he stroked 
with satisfaction the dasky golden down which was 
on his cheeks and chin. 

" I do believe," said Goqaette, " yoa did come from 
Glasgow to show me yoar whiskers." 

" You don't seem to admire them as mach as you 
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onght to," he remarked. " Yet there are manj men 
wonld give something for these, thongh they are 
young as yet." 

"Oh, you vain boy!" said Coqnette. "I am 
ashamed of yon. And yonr fashionable cnffs, too— 
you are not a proper stndent. Yon onght to be pale, 
and gloomy, with shabby clothes, and a hnngry face. 
Bnt yon have no links in yonr cnffs, Tom," she 
added, rather shyly. "Wonld yon let me— wonld 
yon accept from me as a present a pair I have got ?" 

" And go back to coUege with a pair of girl's links 
in my sleeves !" said the Whanp. 

" Bnt they are qnite the same," said Coqnette. " It 
will give me great pleasnre if yon will take them." 

She rang for Leezibeth, and bade her go np to her 
room and fetch those bits of jewellery ; and when 
Leezibeth came back with them Coqnette wonld 
herseif pnt them in her consin's sleeves — an Operation 
which, from her recnmbent position, she effected 
with a little difficnlty. As the Whanp looked at 
these pretty omaments — fonr small and dark-green 
cameos set in an old-fashioned circle of delicately 
twisted gold wire — he said — 

"I wonder yon have left yonrself anything, 
Coqnette. Yon are always giving away something 
or other. I think it is becanse yon are so perfect 
and happy in yonrself, that yon don't need to care 
for anything eise." 

The girl's face flnshed slightly with evident 
pleasnre ; bnt she said — 

"If yon do call me 'Coqnette/ I will call yon 
* The Whanp.' " 
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" Who told you to call me that ?" 

'^ I have heard it often. Yet it is not fair. Yoa 
are not anj more a wild boy, bnt a Btudent and a 
man. Neither am I * Coqnette.' " 

Yet at this very moment the deceitfol yonng 
creature was trying her best to make him forget the 
peril he was in. She knew that if the people retom- 
ing from chnrcb were to find him in the honse, his 
Beeret would be lost, and he wonld be forced to remain. 
So she talked and qnestioned him without ceasingy and 
had made him altogether forget that time was passing 
rapidly, when snddenly there was a noise without. 

"By Jove!" said the Whaup, "they have come 
back. I must holt out by the garden and get down 
the wall. Good-bye, Coquette — get well soon, and 
come up to see me in Glasgow." 

He darted out, and met Leezibeth in the passage. 
He had only time to adjure her not to say he had 
been there, and then he got quickly through to the 
back-door. In rushing out he fairly ran again his 
brother Wattie, and unintentionally sent him flying 
into an immense heap of soft snow which Andrew 
had swept along the path. The Whaup did not 
pause to look at his brother wriggling out, blinded 
and bewildered, from the snow-drift. He dashed 
through the garden, took hold of a pear tree, clam- 
bered on to the wall, and dropped into the snow- 
covered meadow outside. He had escaped. 

But Wattie, when he came to himself, was Struck 
with a great fear. Ho ran into the house, and into 
the parlour, almost speechless between sobbing and 
terror, as he blurted out — 
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*' Oh, Leezibeth ! oh, Leezibeth ! the deil has 
been in the honse. It was the deil himser — and he 
was fleeing out at the back-dobr — and he flnng me 
into the snaw — and then gaed up into the air, wi' a 
crack like thnnder. It was the deil himsel', Leezi- 
beth— what'll I dae? what'U I dae?" 

'' Havers, havers, havers !" cried Leezibeth, taking 
him by the Shoulders, and bundling him ont of the 
room. " Do ye think the deil would meddle wi* you ? 
Grang bntt the honse, and take the snaw o£f yonr 
claithes, and let the deil alane ! Ma certes — a pretty 
pass if we are to be frightened ont o' onr senses 
becanse a laddie tnmbles in the snaw 1" 



CHAPTER XXX. 

ON THE WAY. 

The Whanp got clear away from the people Coming 
out of church by striking boldly across the moor. 
His back was tumed to the sea, bis face to the 
east ; he was on his way to Glasgow. Briskly and 
lightly he strode over the crisp, dry snow, feeling 
but little discomfort, except from some premonitory 
qualms of hunger; and at length he got into the 
broad highway which follows the Channel of the 
Ayrshire lochs from Dalry on by the Valley of the 
Black Gart towards Paisley. 

It was a bright, clear day, and he was in the best 
of spirits. Had he not talked for a brief while with 
Coquette, and seen for himself that there was a 

1^ 
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glimpse of the old tenderness, and sancinesSy and 
liveliness in her soft and merry black eye ? He had 
satisfied himself that she was reallj getting better ; 
and that, on some distant day of the springtime, 
when a breath of the new sweet air would come in to 
stir the branches of the trees in the West-End Park, 
he would have the hononr and delight of escorting 
his foreign consin towards that not very romantic 
neighbonrhood, and pointing out to her the spot in 
the horizon under which Airlie was supposed to lie. 

When would the spring time come ? — ^he thought, 
as he began to munch a biscuit. Was it possible 
that his imaginative picture would come true? 
Would Coquette actually be seen in Glasgow streets 
— erossing over in front of the Exchange — Walking 
down Buchanan Street — and perhaps up on the little 
circle around the flag in the South-Side Park? 
Would Coquette really and truly walk into that 
gloomy Square inside the old College, and look at 
the griffins, and perhaps shyly steal a glance at the 
red-coated young students lounging round ? Glas- 
gow began to appear less dull to him. A glamour 
feil over the grey thoroughfares, and even the 
dinginess of the High Street became picturesque. 

" Why, all the sparrows in the street will know 
that Coquette has come ; and the young men in the 
shops will brighten themselves up ; and Lady Drum 
will take her to the theatre, in spite of my father ; 
and all the bailies will be asking Sir Peter for an 
introduction. And Coquette will go about like a 
young princess, having nothing in the world to do 
but to be pleased !" 
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ßo he stmck agnin with liis stick at the snow on 
le hedge, aud qnickeued his pace, as thongh Glas- 
gow were now a happy end to liis journey. And he 
lifted up bia Tuice, and sang aloud, in his joy, the 
somewhat desolating tune of "Coleshill" — even as 
Germans, wheu at their gayest, invariably begin 
eing- 



"loh weiss nicht was soll es bedeaten 
I>ua§ ich 80 tranrig bin." 



The Whanp had not the most delicately modulatod 
voice, bnt, snch as it was, he had plenty üf it. 

Presently, however, he stopped, for right in front 

of liiiD there appeared n solitary horseman. There 

was Bometbing in the rider'a figure familiär to him, 

~ was tbia that dared to invade the qmet of theae 

tefol distrtcta by appearing on horsebsck on a 

lotUy moraing? As he drew üear, tbe Whanp 

iddenly rememhered tbat not a woid had heen Said 

/ Coqnette of Lord Barlshope. 

Tlie Bunlight faded utterly out of tbe landscape, 

the joyons dreama he had been drwiming of 

iqiiettfi Coming to Glasgow grew faint, and vaniehcd. 

» had qaite forgott«n Lord Earlshope ; aiid now, 

r becamo eridoiit. bete he was, riding along the 

1 road in tbe direction of Airlie. 

As Lord Knrlshojie came near, he drew np bis 

H« was «lad, tbe Wbanp observed, in a 

irge HuHaian-Iooking overcont, whicb had plenty of 

1 für runnd the neck of it. Ile looked, indeed, 

like a foreiguer thau a country gentlemaa 

Ing along ao Ayrahire road towurd« bis own 
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No less snrprised was Lord Earlshope to meet his 
boon companion of old. 

" Why," he said, " I thought you had left Airlie." 

" I thonght the same of yon," said Mr. Tom. 

Lord Earlshope laughed. 

" I am obeying a mere whim/' he said, " in riding 
down to Earlshope. I shall probably not stay an 
honr. How are all the people in Airlie?" 

'' I don't know," said the Whanp, ^* I have myself 
been there for about an honr, and no more." 

" At least yon know how yonr consin, Miss GassiliSy 
is ?" said Lord Earlshope, in a graye tone of Yoice. 

'' Yes/' said the Whanp, *' she is still an invalid, 
yon know, but she is on the fair way to a complete 
recovery." 

'' I am glad of that/' said Lord Earlshope, hastily. 
'^ I am glad of that, for I may not be able to call to 
see how she is. Li fact, I am rather pressed for 
time this morning. You are snre she is getting 
welir 

" Yes, I hope so," said the Whaup. 

" And will soon be abont again ?" 

" Yes, I hope so," repeated the Whaup, regarding 
with some curiosity the engrossed and absent way 
in which the other put his rapid questions. 

Lord Earlshope turned round his horse. 

" Look here," he said, " I don't wish to be seen 
about this place, and I don't think I shall go on to 
Airlie. I only wanted to make some inquiries about 
your Cousin. What you teil me has satisfied me that 
she is not so ill as I had feared. Where are you 
going r 
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" I am nalling to Gluagow," aaid the Whanp. 
" To Glasgow," fiaid tlie other. " You won't be 
sre before night !" 
[ "That iB not of much conseqnence." 
"I will go to Glasgow witb you, if you like. We 
1 take the horse alternately." 
" The borae woald thiuk you were mad if jou 
i to walk bim all tbe way up to Glasgow in tbis 
iaow," Eaid tbe Whaup. 

" Tnie, truß," said Lord Earlsbope, absently. " I 
sball etrike acroes country for Largs, and put np 
there. You aaw your couain to day ?" 
" Yea." 

" Äjid ahe ia not Tery mnch of an inTalid ?" 
" Well, I hope abe is getting bettor," aaid tbe 
iBup. 

•" Thanli you — tbank you," said liord EarUbope. 
STon need not aay you bare sceu mo. Qood-äAj 
I you !" 

) he tnmed bis horse onee more, and rode od, 
Witb an obviou.sly preoccnpied air, 

" Tbere goea a man," said tbe Wbaup, watcbing 
hJDi disMppeur, "as mad aa a Marcb bore, and 
madder." 

Yet, ua be walked od, be fonnd tbat tbia brief 
interview bad strangely disquieted bim. Wbat 
bnainesB had Lord Earlshope to be asking so par- 
tioularly ubout Coquette ? Vfhy was be riding down 
on this Siinday morning for the profesaed piirpose of 
luaking iuquiriea about her ? Nny, wby sbould be 
wieb not to be seen ? It was evidt-nt that In ÄirUe, 
«bore DO oue bad seen liis lordsbip for man^ s da;, 
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there was no ezpectation of him. The more Tom 
Gassiiis considered the matteri the more profotmd 
became his annoyance over the whole affair. 

It now seemed to him — ^looking back oyer the 
brief time that he had spent with Coqnette — that 
the most grateful featnre of the interview was the 
fact that Lord Earlshope had not been mentioned. 
He had been quite forgotten, indeed. There might 
have been no Lord Earlshope in the world, so 
thoronghly had he been ignored in that qniet and 
confidential chat which took place in the Minister's 
parlonr. Yet here he was, riding down by himself 
within a few miles of Airlie, and with his professed 
object the wish to see or hear something of Coquette. 

The rest of that long walk was not pleasant to 
the young man. The whole day seemed to have 
become sombre and gloomy. Why was he compelled 
to return like a slave to the labour and the loneliness 
of a stränge town, when others had the free country 
before them, to choose their place of rest as they 
liked ? It seemed to him that he was tnrning his 
back now on all that was beantiful and pleasant in 
the World, and that Lord Earlshope had been left 
there with snch intentions in his heart as were still 
a mystery. The Whaup began to forget that he had 
fraternized with Lord Earlshope on board the 
Caroline. He remembered no longer that he had 
satisfied himself of that gentleman's being a far more 
agreeable and honest person than the populär voice 
of the district would admit. Lord Earlshope's kind- 
ness to them all — his excessive and almost distant 
courtesy to Coquette and her uncle — were efifaced 
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hu recolleetion ; and he knew only tliat before 

\&y the long and winding and dreary road to 

flasgow, vrhile behind him wcre the pleasaat placea 

mt Airlie, and Coquette, and the comfort of the 

inae, towarde which Lord Earlshupe was perhape 

pw riding. 

It was late at night when the Whaap, footBore 

id tired, reached hia lodginge in Gourge Street, 

lasgow. Hia landlady had not leturned from 

eveniug service; the solitary domeslic of the hoa&e 

iraa oat ; there was no one in the gnunt and dismal 

lioaBs, which he enlered by meana of a latch-key. 

He aet to work to kindle a ßre ; but the fire went 

»nt, and iu the middle of bis lubonrs he dropped iuto 

chair and feil fast asleep. The futigues of the 

\y caased him to sleep ou in the darknegs and the 

i]d; and the other people of the honne, Coming in 

itor OD, kncw nothltig of hia being in bis room. 

In the middle of the night he awoke. Ue was 

Btiff with c*iid. Hü sought for matches, and could 

Dot Gud thcm ; so he tumbied iuto bed in the dark, 

with hia wholo frume aniubed aad hia heart wretched. 

Nor did b« forgL't bis miserii's in sleep; there was 

slcfp for bim. He lay through the night aad 

aboiit ; and if for a moment he feil into a sort 

r, it was to start np agaiu with a great fear 

somothiog bad happened at Airlie. In theae 

forgetfnlu<;<is, and dnriug the interval 

tmaro that 



lay broudly 



night: 



bunted bim was the fignre of the aolitory rider he 
i met ou the Dalry lioad. What wob the mciui- 
l of thoüe ansious iucj^uiries Lord Boilahopo had 
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then made ? Whj was he disindined to go on to 
liis own place, and be seen of the people of Airlie ? 
Whj go to Largs ? Largs — as the Whanp lay and 
remembered — was not more than fifteen miles from 
Airlie. Would Lord Earlshope loiter about there in 
the hope of seeing Coquette by stealth ? And why 
shonld he wish to see her ? So the weary hoors of 
the night passed, and the grey and wintry dawn 
began to teil upon the window of his room. The 
qnestions, with all their anxieties and doubts, re- 
mained unanswered; and there had come another 
gloomy day^ demanding its quota of worL 



CHAPTEB XXXI. 

AN AWFUL VI8IT0B. 



It became noised abroad that the deyil had been 
seen in Airlie. The Minister's sons not only took 
up the story which had been told them by their 
brother Wattie, but added to it and embellished it 
nntil it assnmed qnite dramatic proportions, and was 
pictnresquely minute in detail. The rumonr that 
grew and widened in the village was that, on the 
Sabbath forenoon, a black Something had been 
seen wandering about in the snow round the Mause. 
The boys, on returning from church, had heard 
mysterious voices in the deep silence of the small 
garden. Then Wattie, drawing near to the back- 
door, had suddenly been blinded by a rush of wind ; 
flames darted out from the house and surrounded 
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; the curicnt of uir clrove bim iato a snowdrift ; 

_ knd the awful Something, witli a ahriek of fiendish 
langliter, had gone paet him &iid dlsappeared, and 
tbere was a low lumble, as of dlstant thander echo- 
iog aloDg tlie liolluw Btilluea« of the sky. 

~ Tbat waä the rnmoui of Sunday night and the 
bllowing morning ; hat during the day of Monday 
lere nere bruited round some stränge stories of 
Bjsterioas footprints wbich had been perceived in 
the snow. A track had been observed leading OTcr 
the moor towards the garden-wall, and snddenly 
Btopping tbere. Now, not only waa it impossible 
for any being of mortui ehape and limbs to leap that 
high wall, bat there was tboa further pecaliarity re- 
markeil, that tlie footprinta formed bnt one line. A 
slight füll of snow, it ia trne, during the morning, 
bad somewbat blnrred the ontlinc of these marka, 
bnt it was eonfidently asserted that they wero not 
such as had ever been made by the impiess of a 
human foot. 

fTuwards nightfall Mr. Gillespie, having finished 
■ff some psroohial buainess, deemed it bis duty to go 
to to the 3Ianite to commanicate theae distaibing 
Itories to the Minister. The Schoolmaster had a 
Viiitor that evcning — Mr. Crniksbanka. the Tailor — 
who Bometimeo drui>ped in to have a gluaa of toddy 
and a chat ovcr public aflairs. The Tailor was a 
small, thin, black-a-viced man, of higbly nervona 
temperament, who was anspected of haring been a 
Chartiät, aud who had been fcnown at a public meet- 
ing in Saltcoats— for he was a great orutur^to 
ezpresQ yiewa wliich wero of a wild and revolnlioaai'jf 
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natnre. Nevertheless, up here in Airlie he con- 
ducted himself in a fitting manner — ^went regnlarly 
to chnrchy obseryed the Gommoniony neyer fiedled to 
have the mended pair of breeks or the new coat home 
in good time; and, if he did sympathise with the 
French repnblicanSy said little about it. ' Indeed, it 
was not to be controyerted that the Pensioner knew 
far more abont France and the French than the ex- 
citable little Tailor ; for the former had driyen whole 
regiments of prisoners before him like sheep, and 
could teil you how the contemptible and weakly 
thingg asked for water and bread, nsing langnage of 
their own for want of a better edncation. 

Mr. Gruikshanks had also heard the tigly mmonrs 
cnrrent in the yillage, and quite agreed that the 
Schoolmaster should go np to the Manse. 

" Not," Said he, with an oratorical gestnre, " be- 
cause ye believe in them, sir; bnt because the 
Minister mann be warned to set bis face against the 
superstitions o' the vulgär. The dawn o' leeberty, 
Mr. Gillespie, though oft delayed, is never won ; and 
the triumph o' the great principles o' rationalism 
that is progressin' faur and wide " 

" Bationalism ! rationalism !" said the School- 
master, in dismay. " Do ye ken what ye're sayin', 
man ?" 

"Which is not the rationalism o' the vulgär, sir," 
observed the Tailor, calmly. " 'Tis of another com- 
plexion and pale cast of thought. It has naething 
to do wi' releegion. It is the new spirit — the blaw- 
in' up o' the auld fossils and formations — the light 
that never was in poet's dream. But I will 




jjans: wi' ye, air, to the Miuieter'», if ye are so 
mindtd." 

The two went out togetber. By tlie Iielp of the 
red light from tbe amall wiLdows, they picbed tlieir 
way throngb the muddy and half-melted anow of the 
vilUge atreet. When they had got clear of the 
small houaes, they foimd the thtck aiiow lying (.'riap 
and dry on the highway, aud it uttcAad all tlieir 
watchfnlneas to decipher, by the aid of the eturlight, 
the line of tbe moorland read. Tbere waa no ose 
abroad at tbat hour. Tbe villagera bad been glad 
to get into their warm homes oiit of tho cold aud 
frosty wiod tbat blew along the white aurface of the 
anow. From over tbe broad inoor there came not 
tho lenat eoiind; and the oaly living thing Tiaible 
MWTincd the pouutless myriada of stare, wbich abooe 
coldly aud clcarly throngh the froaty atmoaphere. 
Tbe Schoolmaster and bis compauion apoke but 
littlü; they were too mucb engaged in Unding the 
pnth throngh the anow. 

Kuddculy the Tailor stopped, and inrolantarily 
liiid hia band on hia neighbottr'a arm, 

"What ia it?" Said the Schoolmaster, with a 
etart. 

Bat be hiul acarcely ntterod the words wbcu be naw 
«bat had cautted hia compouiou to stand still, witb 
bia face looking over tbe moor. Beforo them— a 
dark mnKs in the starlight' — stood Airlie Cburcb, aiid 
nt one end of it — tbat fartheat from tbe iliMir—tbo 
wiudowa seemed to be lighted np wilh a dull red 
ßlow, 

" Wha can be in tbe kirk at thie time o' night ?" 
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Bald ihe Schoolmastery forgetting to choose proper 
English phrases. 

The Tailor said nothing. He was thinldng of 
AUoway Eark and the wild reyels that had been 
celebrated there. His talk abont the snperstitions 
of the ynlgar had gone from his memory ; he only 
saw before him, oyer a waste of snow and nnder a 
Btarlit sky, a chnrch which conld, for no poBsible 
reason, be occnpied, but whioh had its Windows 
touched from the inside with a glow of light. 

'^ Man and boy/' said the Schoolmaater, ^^ I hsTe 
lived in Airlie these twenty years, and neyer eaw 
the like. It is a fearsome licht that. It wonld be 
onr diity to go and see what it means " 

"There I dinna agree wi' ye!" said the Tailor, 
quite fiereely. "What business is it o' onrs? 
Folks dinna sweeten their ain yill by meddlin' wi' 
other folk's barreis. I am for lettin' the kirk alane. 
Doubtless it is lichted np for some purpose. Why, 
dinna ye ken that the Minister's nieee was bronght 
up as a Boman ; and that the Gatholics like to hae 
a* mainner o* mysterious Services in the dead o' 
nicht ?" 

This explanation seemed to afford the Tailor yery 
great relief. Ho insisted npon it even to the point 
of losing his temper. What right had the School- 
master to interfere with other people's religion? 
Why didn't he do as he would be done by ? 

" But we ought to see what it is," said the School- 
master. 

" Ye may gang if ye like," said the Tailor, firmly. 
" Deil the bit o' me 'U steer I" 
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The Schoolmaster drew back. He was Bot going 
croBs tlie moot alone — especially with tbose 

of mysterious footprints about. 
Perhapa ye are riglit, Mr. CruiksbaakB," he said. 
gaug OD aucl ti>II tlie Minister." 
" Surfly, surely," aaid tho TaiW, with eagernesa. 
" We liae a aacred dnty to perform, We mauD get 
ligbtB to see onr way, and tbe keys o' tho kirk, and 
tlie Miniatur imd Andrew Bogue will come wi' ns. 
The notioii o' its boing witcliea^ba! ha! — it la 
qiiito ride*;klouB. Such superstitiona, sir, bave 
power wi' the vnlgar, but wi' nien like yon and nie, 
Mr. GilleHpio, whs have studied auch tbings, and 
appeal to the liebt o' reoson, it ia not for ua to givo 
ly to idle feats. No ; we will go up to the door o' 
kirk, and vn will have the maitter explamed on 

ionalintic principles " 

I wisb, Mr. Cruikshanks," aaid the Schoolmaster, 

with a sort of nervona anxiety and anger, "ye 

wouldna talk and tulk about yoiir rationaliäm and 

yonr rationalistic principles. I declare, to hear yo, 

ane would think tbere wasna a heeren above na." 

But tbe Tailor continued bis discourae on the 

ibliine powers of reasou, and waied more and more 

yant aaid eloquent, until, the two baving reacbed 

gate of the Miiiiae, tho Tailor torned upon bis 

ipnnioii, and with acorii hiotid that he, the 

ilmaator, bad auccuinbed to childish feara od 

y tbe kirk Windows lit up. 

Hiat more simple," aiiiil the Tailor, it 

tmndest manner, " thaii to buvo walked U]> to tho 1 

:, goue in, and demanded to know nhat was the. 
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reason o' the licht ? That is what common sense 
and reason would dictate; bnt when fears and 
snperstitions rise and dethrone the monarch from 
his State, the lord of all is bnt a tmmpery vassal, the 
meanest at his gate." 

The Schoolmaster was too indignant — and perhaps 
too mach relieved on finding himself within the 
shelter of the Manse wall — to reply. The two 
neighbonrs walked np to the door of the Manse — 
looking rather suspicionsly at the gloomy comers 
around them, and the black shadows of the trees 
— and knocked. The door was opened half an inch. 

" Who's there ?" said Leezibeth, 

" Me," said the Schoolmaster. 

"Who's me?" said the voice from within — the 
door being still kept on the point of shntting. 

" Bless my life and body !" cried the Schoolmaster, 
provoked out of all patience. " Is this a night to 
keep a human being starving in the snaw ? Let ns 
in, woman !" 

With which he drove the door before him and 
entered the passage, confronting the terrified Leezi- 
beth, who dropped her candle there and then, and 
left the place in darkness. 

The Minister opened the parlonr door, and the 
light streamedout on the strangers. Without being. 
asked, the Schoolmaster and the Tailor stumbled 
into the room, and stood, with eyes dazed by the 
light, alternately looking at the Minister and 
at Coquette, who lay on the sofa with an open book 
beside her. 

" What is the matter ? what is the matter ?" said 
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IS Minister ; fur Iwtli tlie men seemeJ speecLleas 
th fear. 

"Han she no beeil at the kitk the nicht?" said 
the Tailor. 

" Who ?" Said the Minister, beginning to think 
ihat both of bis visitors mnet be drunk. 

" Her," eaid the Tailor — " yoor niec^ sir — Mia8 
Cassilis." 

" At the kirk ? She has not been out of the bouee 
for months." 

" Bnt — but — but there is somebody in the kirk at 
thia present meeunte," said the Tailor, brcatblesely. 

" Nonsense !" said the Minister, with Bome im- 
patience. " What do yon mean ?" 

" As eure as daith, air, the kirk'a in a lowe !" 
blurted out the Tailor again, thougb he stiU kept 
hia eyes glaring in a Tascinated way on Coquette. 

To teU the trnth, Coqnette began to langh. 
The appearance and talk of the two strangers — 
whether the result of drink or of fright — vrere 
ultogether so abnormal and ludicrons that, for tho 
lifo of her, ehe could not keep from emiling, Un- 
fortnnatf'ly, thts condnct on her part, occnrring at 
euch a moment, seemod to coufirm the suspiciona of 
the two men. They regarded her aa if she werc a 
witch who had be«n playing pranks with thetn uii 
the raoor, had whipped berself home, and was now 
niocking them. Vagiie recoUcctions of " Tarn o' 
Shanter " filled their minda with forebodings. Who 
kncw but that she was connected with these 
mysterioas things of which tho rillage had been 
talking ? ^Vhy shoold the stories bare centrcd 
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upon the Manse? Was she not a Boxuan, and a 
foreigner — a creatnre whose dark eyes were fall of 
concealed meaning— of malicions znischief — of nn- 
holy langhter? No wonder there were stränge 
footprints abont, or that the kirk was ^^ in a lowe " 
at midnight. 

The Minister abmptly recalled them from their 
dazed and nerrons specnlations by demanding to 
know what they had seen. Together they managed 
to prodnce the story in fall ; and the Müiister said 
he woold himself at once go oyer the moor to the 
kirk. 

" Micht not Andrew Bogae come wi' a lantern ?" 
Said the Tailor ; and the Minister at once assented. 

With that, the spirits of the two heroes rose. 
They woold inquire into this matter. They woold 
haYQ no devilish cantrips going on in the parish, if 
they coold help it. And so they once more sallied 
ont into the cold night air^ and, with mach lond 
talking and confident Suggestion^ strack across the 
snow of the moor. 

As they drew near to the small chorch the talk- 
ing died down. The red light was clearly seen in 
the Windows. Andrew Bogae, who had been a few 
Steps ahead of the party, in order to show them the 
way, saggested that he shoold fall behind, so that 
the light woold shine more clearly aroond their 
feet. Against this both the Schoolmaster and the 
Tailor strongly protested ; and the discossion ended 
by the Minister impatiently taking the lamp into his 
own band and going forward. The potse comüaiw 
foUowed dose, and in deep silence. Indeed, there 
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not a Boand beard, save tbe Boft yielding of the 
; and in tbo awful stillness — imder the 
_ it canopy of spaikling stars — the red windowa of 
ike Bmall and dark bnilding glimmercd in front of 
ifaem. 

The Minister wnlked np to the door, tbo otbers 
Iteeping cloee hehind bim. He cndearonred to open 
il ; it was lockcd. 

The kej'B, Andrew," he eaid. 

I — I — i dinna bring any keys," said Andrew, 

itily. He was angry with bis tongne for stoni- 
mering. and with hie throat for cboking. 

" And bow did ye expect ns to get in ?" said tbe 
Minister, 

Wliy, I tiiot'bt— I Ibocht Ibat if there was 

lybody in the kirk, tbe door wonld be opou," said 

drew, in n quernloua wbisper. 

" Go back to the Manae and get thom," said tbe 
Minister, perbaps witb concealed irony. 

" By myael' ?" aaid Andrew. " Across the moor 
liy mysel" ? Wbat for doca any bnman being want 
to get inlo the kirk? Doubtless tbere are sodm 
bits o' Wanderin' bodies inside; wonld ye turn tbem 
out in tbe caold ? If ye do want to look iuto the 
kirk, tbere la a ladder 'ut ye can pit against tbe wa'." 

Andrew was ordered to bring tbe ladder ; bnt ho 
profeased bis inability to carry it. The Scboolniatil«t J 
ftitd tbe Tailor went with bim to n nook behind 1 
Home back-door, and presently reappeared — walkisg 
Htealtbily and conrersing in wh ispers — witb tha 
Indder, which they placed against tbö walb Tbe 
^boolmaster, with a splendid aasumptioo. «£ 
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bravery^ clambered np the stepSy and paosed wheit 
the tip of bis nose received the light from ibe 
panes. Tbe otbers awaited bis report breatblessly. 

"I canna see anytbing/' be wbispered, Coming 
down ratber rapidly. 

Bnt wbere tbe Scboolmaster bad gone, tbe Tailor 
would go. Mr. Gruiksbanks went bravely np tbe 
ladder, and peered in at tbe window. Wbat conld 
be tbe meaning of tbis gbastly stillness, and tbe 
yellow ligbt bnming somewbere in tbe cbnrcb? 
He bad beard of awfol scenes, in wbicb corpse- 
ligbts bad come fortb all over a cborcbyard, and 
vagne forms flitted abont^ in tbe midst of peals of 
demoniac laugbter. Bnt bere was no sound — no 
movement — only tbe still glare of a ruddy ligbt, 
Coming from whence he knew not. 

Bnt wbat was tbat ecboed along tbe empty cbnrcb ? 
The Tailor grasped the top rung of the ladder. He 
wonld have given worlds to have got down, bnt if he 
had let go, bis trembling legs wonld have thrown 
bim backward. Sometbing was moying in the dim 
and solitary cbnrcb — ^bis breatb came and went — 
bis bead swam ronnd — the ladder trembled with bis 
grasp. Snddenly there was a startling cry, an 
awful and appalling shriek from the Scboolmaster, as 
be turned to find, in the darkness, a fignre approacb- 
ing bim. Andrew feil back from the foot of tbe 
ladder ; and the next moment down came the ladder 
and the Tailor together with a crash npon Andrew 
and bis lamp, bnrying the one in the snow, and 
smasbing the other to pieces. A snccession of 
Piercing cries from the Tailor broke tbe silence of 
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ihe moor ; nntil the Minister, dragging him ont of 
the snow, bade him cease bis howling. The School- 
master had abmptly retreated ; until tbe gronp of 
explorers, partly on the ground and partly upright, 
was »pproached by this dnsky figure. 

*" What is that ?" said the Schoolmaster, in an 
agonised whisper. "Oh, what is't? — what is't? 
What can it be, sir ? Speak tiU't !" 

The Minister haying put the Tailor on bis legs — 
thongh they were scarcely able to snpport bim — 
tnmed to the new comer, and said — 

** Well, who are you ?" 

" Me, sir ? Me ?" said a deep bass voice, in ratber 
an injured tone, " I'm Tammas Kilpaitrick." 

" What ! Kilpaitrick tbe joiner ?" said the School- 
inaster. 

** Well, I hope sae," said the man, " and I dinna 
ken what for ye sbould run away frae a man as 
thongh he was a warlock." 

"But how came ye in the kirk at this time o' 
might ?" said the Minister, 

" Deed, ye may well ask," said tbe worthy joiner, 
" for it's little my maister allows me for overtime ; 
and if he will put me to Jobs like this after my day's 
Work is done, I hope he'll gie me some fire and 
better Company than a wheen rats and mice. Will 
Mr. Bogue take hame the keys that my maister got 
frae bis wife this afternoon ?" 

But Mr. Bogue was still in the snow, groaning. 
Wlien they picked bim up they found the lantern 
had severely cut bis nose, which was bleeding freely. 
Whereupon the Schoolmaster waxed valiant, and 
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Touchsafed to tlie joiner an explanation of the panic, 
whichy he saidy was the work ^^o' that poor body^ 
the Tailor. And, mark me, Mr. Eilpaitrick,'' he 
added, '^ it is not eyery man that wonld haye inaisted 
on seeing to the bottom o' this maitter, as I did ihis 
night. It was oor duty to inyestigaie— or, as I 
might say, to ezamine — ^into what might haye raised 
superstitions fears in Airlie, eSpecially as regards the* 
stories that haye been about. It shames me that, as: 
we were proceeding in a lawful— or, I might say^ 
legitimate — manner, to inqnire, that poor body, the 
Tailor, should haye set np an eldritch screech, a» 
if he was possessed. He is a poor body, that Tailor,. 
and subject to the fears of the ynlgar. If ye hear 
the neighbours talk o' this night's doings, ye will be 
able, Mr. Eilpaitrick, to say who behaved themselyes. 
like men; and I'm thinking that wo will be glad 
0* your Company acrosß the moor, and ye will thea 
come in and hae a glass o' toddy wi' us, Mr. Kil- 
paitrick. As for the Tailor there, the poor craytur 
has searcely come to bis senses yet ; bnt we mauix 
take him safe hame." 



CHAPTEE XXXn. 

IN THE SPRINGTIME. 



Why was there no mention of Lord Earlshope in 
the letters from Airlie which reached the Whanp in 
his. Glasgow lodgings ? The lad was too proud to 
aßk; but he many a time wondered whether Lord 
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Earlshopc was now paying Tisits to tLe Mnnao, as iu 
tlie bygone time, and wntobing the progrees of 
Coqnettc'a restoratioa to healtli. ludGsd, tLo letters 
that camc np from the moorland village were fiUed 
with nothing but Coqnette, and Coquette, and 
Coqnette, The boya now openly cuUed her by tbis 
familiär name; and her Bayings and doings, tha 
preeeuts sbe made tbem, and the presents ehe 
promised to give tbem when bIio ehould go to 
Glasgow, occupied their correapondence almost to 
tbc exclueioD of storioa of anow-bottlea witb the l&Js 
of tbc village. 

At lagt the ^Mlaup wrotc and asked what Lord 
Earlsbope was dotng. 

The reply canie tbat he had not been in Airlio 
eine« the provioUB antumn. 

" "Wby, he mast be mad !" eaid the Wliaiip t» 
himself. "Not go on to bis own honae, when he 
waa within two or three milea of it ! Theae French 
novela have tnrned bia head; we ahaU bove bim 
preaently üguring ae tbe bero of a fino bigamy caae, 
or poiaouiiig bimaelf with charcoal futneB, or doisg 
Bomething eqnally French. Perbapa ho haa done 
Bomething deaperate in hia yonth, and now reads 
French norela to aee what they bave to say on tbe 
ßMbject." 

Ämong otber intelligence aent him by bla corre- 
tipnndente dnring thti winter waa Ihat on thenormDg 
of New Year's Dny tbere had nrrived at tbe Mause, 
directod to tbat young lady, a large and magnificem 
Toltiino of wnter-coloor skolchos of tho Loire. The 
grandear of tbla hook — ita Lindiug and its contents 
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— was all a wonder at the Manae ; and the yonngest 
of the Whaup's brothers expressed his admiration in 
these terms : 

"It is most wonderfal. The boards is made of 
tortis-shell, vrith white saytin and wreaths of silk 
roses and flowers in different colours all round it. 
There is a back of scaurlet marrocca leather, with 
gilt. And she put it on the table, and when she 
began to tum it oyer she langhed, and clapped her 
hands thegither, and was fair daft with looking at 
it; bat, as she went on, she stopped, and we all 
saw that she was greetin. I snppose it was some 
place she kenned." 

No one knew definitely who had sent this gorgeous 
bock — not even Coquette herseif; but the populär 
opinion of the Mause settled that it must have been 
Lady Drum. There were only two people, widely 
apart, who had another suspicion in the matter, and 
these two were Coquette and the Whaup. Mean- 
while, if the book had come from Lord Earlshope, it 
was accompanied by no sign or token from him ; 
and, indeed, his name was now scarcely ever 
mentioned in the Mause. 

And so the long and hard winter passed away : 
and there came at last a new light into the air, and 
soft and thawing winds from over the sea. The 
spring had arrived, with its warm and sweet breezes ; 
and over all the countryside there began to peep out 
tiny buds of brown and green, with here and there, 
in many a secret nook and corner, the pale yellow 
wonder of a flower. And at last, too, Coquette got 
out of the house, and began to drink in new lifo 
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from the mild breezes and the clear blne-white air. 
Her eyes were perhaps a trifle wistfnl or even sad 
when she first got abroad again ; for tbe springtime 
reyiyes many memories, and is not always a glad 
fieason; but in a little while the stirring of new 
health and blood in Coquette's pale cheeks began to 
recall her to her usoal spirits. The forenoon was 
her principal time for going ont ; and, as the boys 
were then at Mr. Gillespie's school, she leamed to 
wander about alone, discovering all manner of 
secret dells abont the woods where the wild flowers 
were sure to be found. Many and many a day she 
came home laden with hyacinths, and yiolets, and 
anemones, and the white stars of the stitchwort; 
and she brought home, too, a far more yalnable and 
beantiful flower in the bloom which every one saw 
gathering on her cheek. Sometimes she prevailed 
on her uncle to accompany*her ; and she would take 
the old man's arm and lead him into stränge wood- 
land places of which he had but little knowledge. 
Leezibeth was so delighted to see the girl become 
her former seif, that she was more than usually 
pugnacious towards Andrew, as if that worthy bnt 
sour-tempered man had been harbouring dark pro- 
jects against the girl's health. Leezibeth, indeed, 
had whoUy gone oyer to the enemy ; and Andrew 
t^dly shook his head and comforted himself with 
prophecies of evil and lamentation. 

One day Coquette had wandered down to the very 
wood in which the Whanp had caught Neil Lamont 
poaching. She had been exceptionally lucky in her 
quest for new flowers; and had got np a quite 
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respectable bonqnet for the study mantel-piece» 
Then she had that moming receiyed £rom E^rance 
a little song of Gbimod'Sy whick was abnndantly 
populär there at the time. So, out of mere light- 
ness of hearty she came Walking through the wood^ 
and sang to herseif carelessly as she went — 

La Yoile ouTie son aile 

La brise Ta sooflSer— er— er — er—, 

when suddenly her yoice died down. Who was thafc 
Coming along the road in the direction of Airlie ? A 
faintness came oyer her — she caught hold of a 
hranch of a fir — and then, with a half-instinctive 
fear she drew back within the shelter of a few tall 
stems. It was Lord Earlshope who was passing 
along the road — Walking slowly and idly — and ap- 
parently taking no notice of the objects around 
him. 

Her heart beat quickly, and her whole frame 
trembled, as she remained cowering until even the 
sound of bis footsteps had died away. Then she 
stole out of the wood^ and hurriedly foUowed a 
circuitous route which landed her breathless^ and 
yet thankful, within the safety of the Mause. He 
had not obseryed her. 

But he was in the neighbourhood. He had re- 
turned from abroad. Perhaps he would go away 
again without eyen seeing her and speaking to her 
for a moment — unless, indeed, she happened to be 
out the next forenoon and meet him ? 

"You must not fall back into any of your dull 
moods^ Gatharine/' said the Minister, in a cheerful 
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way, to her that evening, as he happened to per- 
ceive her unwonted silence, and the pensiye look of 
her eyes. 



CHAPTEE XXXm. 

OYEB THE HOOB. 

Coqüette's sleep that night was fall of dreams of a 
meeting with Lord Earlshope ; and in the moming 
she awoke with a confnsed sense of having been 
wandering with him in a stränge knd, which had a 
sombre sky over it, and all aronnd it the moaning of 
the sea. She seemed to have a notion that the place- 
was familiär to her; and gradually out of her 
memory she was able to reeall the featores of a 
certain gloomy bay, overshadowed by tall monntains. 
" I will remember no more of it," she said to her- 
seif, dreamily. " That island — ^is it always Coming 

back r 

Yet those dreams left a tronbled impression be- 
bind them ; and she began to think with some fore* 
boding and fear of a possible meeting with Lord 
Earlshope if she went out for her aecostomed walk. 
Dared she meet him ? Or what if he were here only 
for a brief time, and went away without a word? 
As she ealculated anxiously the probabilities of bis- 
going, and tried to decide whether she shonld ayoid 
meeting him, a great dash of rain smote on tho^ 
Windows of the Manse, a glimmer of moming sun- 
light also strack the panes, and a blastering April 
wind blew aboat the chimneys. 
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^' Bain !" slie cried, as thongh she was glad of 
anything to resolve her anxious donbts. " Then I 
do not go !" 

She got np and dressed qnickly. There were no 
1)linds needed for the small Windows that looked 
across the moor. Döring the progress of her 
toilette she conld see the wUd glare of the spring 
sunishine that chased the rapid and riven donds 
which the wind was blowing over the sea. On thej 
came in thnnderons masses and filmy streaks — here 
dark and rainy, there stmck into silver by the snn- 
light ; while &om time to time there was a period of 
threatening gloom, foUowed by the heavy pattering 
of a shower on the window and slates, and then the 
wild yellow light again shining out on the dripping 
•trees, on the wet moor, and on the far blue piain 
that lay around Arran. 

" You are in much better spirits this morning," 
Said the Minister at breakfast, after Coquette had 
been lecturing the boys in a yery grand and mock- 
heroic fashion. 

" Yes, in spite of your abominating weather," she 
replied. " Last night, still and clear — this morning 
a hurricane! Why is your weather so wild, and 
your Scotch people so quiet ? They are not stormy 
— no bad temper — no fits of passion — all smooth, 
and serious, and solemn, as if they did go to a 
churchyard." 

"And that is where we all of us are going, 
whether in Scotland or France," said the Minister, 
with a serious smile. 

"Yet why always think of it?" said Coquette, 
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jlitly. " Wliy yon mnkc tlie roatt to the charcL- 

ird a churcliyard nlso ? No — it is not reasoosble. 

Vfe sliaU be pleasant, and amnse oiiraelves in t]i& 
mean time. Ah ! now do look at the faces of all 
those boys ; do they think me wicked 7" 

Ilndeed, tbe row of soletnn and awe-strnck faces 
hieb listened to Coqnette'a Saddnceeism proroked 
IT into a fit of langbter, vrhicL Leezibetb checked 
f Coming iuto tlie room and aaking abniptly if 
lore tea were wanted, 
Coquette liad nppnrently forgot that abc bad boen 
troubled tbat morning abont Lord Earlsbopc. The 
bfiisterons weather had prevonted her going out, so 
tliat no choice remained to her. Btit when, after 
the boys had been despatcbed to school, sbe was left 
to herctelf and her solitary emploj'ment at the piano, 
her rivacity of the morning died away. Without 
any intention sbe wandered into melancholy atrains, 
and played half-for gölten ballad-airs whiuh she haä 
heard among the ptasaiitry of Moibihan. She begaa 
to cast wiatfitl glanccs tuwarda tbo vrindow» and tbe 
cbangeable landacape outaide. At last abc gave np 
the piano, and weut to onc of the windowa aud took 
t Beat there, The intervals of sunlight witi> grow- 
bg larger, The clonda Heemed moro ligbt aud fleecy. 
There was a grey miet of rain down in the sontb, over 
Äyr; bat all aronnd her tbe wet laudscape was 
ehining in its young apring greens and bluos, and 
tho gUBty west-wind blowing a warm and moist 
fragtance abont the garden, could not quite drown 
tbe miiaic of the tbrnsbee aud blackbirds. The aky 
cleaied more aad more. Bren in tbe sontb, the 
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Tain mist lifted, and the simlight played round the 
far promontory. Finally, the wind died down; 
^nd over all the land there seemed to reign the 
fresh clear brightness and Bweetness of an April 
morning. 

Coqnette pnt on her small hat (with its dash of 
sea-bird plnmage) and a warm grey woollen shawl, 
^nd went oxit. Her light foot was not heard leaying 
the house ; and in a few minntes she was ont on the 
moorland-road — all aronnd her the shining beauty 
of the spring day, and the glistening of the recent 
rain. At another time she wonld haye rejoiced in 
the clear snnshine and the genial warmth of the 
westem breezes : to-day she seemed thonghtful and 
;apprehensiye, and dared scarcely look over the moor. 
She wandered on — ^her head somewhat downcast — 
«nd when she paused^ it was merely to pick np 
«ome tiny flowers from amongst the wet grass. It 
was only by a sort of instinct that she avoided the 
red pools which the rain had left in the road ; she 
seemed to walk on — in the opposite direction from 
Airlie — as if she were in a dream. 

She became oware that there was some one cross- 
ing over the moor on her right ; still she did not 
look up. Indeed, before she could collect herseif to 
consider how she shonld speak to Lord Earlshope, 
«npposing he were to meet her, the stranger had 
oyertaken her, and prononnced her name. 

She tnmed — a trifle pale, perhaps, but quite self- 
possessed — ^and regarded him for one brief second. 
Then she stepped forward and ofiered him her hand. 
Dnring that instant he, too, regarded her, in a some- 
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vbat etiange ^ay, before meeting her advanccs ; 
aiid theo he said — 

Have yon really forgiven nie ?" 
Tliat ia all over," she said, in a low but qnite 
(listinct voice — -" oll OTer and forgotten. It does do 
no good to bring it back. Voa — hare you been Tery 
weU ?•' 

He looked at her again, witb something of wondvr 
in tbe admiration Tisible io bis eyea, 

" How very good you arc ! I havo been wander- 
iiig all orer Enropc, feeling aa tbongh I had tite 
brand of Cain on my fotehead. I come back to hear 
tbat you have been dangeroudy ill, Trithout niy 
baving any knowledgc of it. I bang abont, trying 
to get a Word of explanation said to you pcrsonally 
before calling at tbe Kanec, and now yon como for- 
ward, in your old Btraigbtfurward way, as if uothing 
bad bappened, and yon offer tne your band Just as if 
I were your friend." 

" Are you not my friend ?" 

" I do not deserre to be anybody's friend." 

"Tbat is nonsense," said Coqnette. "Your taik 
of Cain — your going away — your fears— I do not 
nuderstand it at all." 

"No," said be. "Kor vrould you ever undurstand 
bow mocb I bave to claim forgivenesB for withont a 
seriea of ezplanatioua ivhicb I sliall inake to yon 
sotne day. I liave not tbe courago to do it now. I 
ahonid mn tbe risk of forfeiting tbe rigbt 
«peak anotlier word to yon." 

Coqnette drew back, and regardud him stcadfastly. 

" There," eaid be, " didu't I teil you wbat woold 
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happen? Yon are becoming afraid of me. Yoti 
have no reason." 

'^ I believe yon/' she said ; '' bnt I do not irnder- 
stand why all this secrecy — all this mystery. It is 
yery stränge to me — idl yonr actione; and yoi» 
should be more frank, and belieye I will not make 
bad interpretation. Yon wish to be my friend ? I 
am well pleased of that — ^bnt why yon make so many 
secrets ?" 

'^ I cannot teil yon now/' he said, hnrriedly. ** I 
am too anxions to believe that yon haye forgiyen me 
for what happened on that hideons night. I was 
mad — I was beside myself-r-I don't know what 
possession I labonred nnder to make a proposal — " 

" Ah, why bring it all back ?" said Coqnette. " Is 
it not better to forget it ? Let ns be as we were 
before we went away in the yacht. Yon shall meet 
me. I shall speak to yon as nsnal. We shall forget 
these old misfortnnes. Yon will come to the Manse 
sometimes — as yon did before. Yon mnst believe 
me, it will be very simple and natnral if yon do try ; 
and yon shall find yonrself able to be very good 
friends with all of ns, and no more brands of Cain 
on yonr forehead." 

He saw in her soft eyes that she faithfnlly meant 
what she said; and then, with a sort of effort, he 
said — 

'' Come, let ns walk along, and I will talk to yon 
as yon go. There is a path along here by which 
yon can cross the moor, and get back to the Manse 
by Hechton Mains." 

How glad she was to walk by his side in thia 
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foshion ! It waa §o pleasant to liear his voice, and 
' io knoTC that the gmvo kindltness of hia eyes Bonic- 
tinies iin?t hera, tliat ehe did not stop to ask whetbpr 
it wnü merely as friends they wore Walking together. 
Nor did slto notice, so glad was sbe, bow coustrained 
was bis talk ; bow he waa eometiinea, in moments of 
<ioep silenco, regttrding ber face witb a look wbicb 
had tbe blackness of despair in it. Sbe cbatted on, 
pleased aud bappy ; lireaking imporiously away front 
all mcDtioii of wbat bad bappened in tbe North 
wbenever that became imminent. She did not cvpq 
pcrceive where sbe was going ; ehe snbmitted to be 
kd, aud eveii lost sigbt of tbe familiär featorea of 
tbe landacape Borronnding ber own bome. 

"I wonder if thero was ever a woman as miBellisb 
aa yon are," be said, abruptly and morosely. " I 
kiiow that you are pretending to be glad only to 
uiake onr meeting pleasant and spare me the pain of 
H-lf-HCcasat i on . " 

" How can yoa think auch morbid tbings on snch 
a beautiful moruing ?" s\ic askcd. " Is it not a 
plcasnre to be in the open air? la it not a pleasnro 
t« meet an old triend ? And yet you stop to pull it 
all to pieces, and ask why, and wbat, and bow. You 
— wbo bave been abroad — are not tbankfnl for tbis 
tit of sunshino — perhgpa that is tbe reason." 

" Thore ia sometbing alniost angelic — if wc knew 
iinylhing about angels — in the way you have of forgct- 
ting yourself in ordor to make people frei at caae." 

" And if yoa are not cheerftil tbis moruing, you 
IiATo uot forgottcn how to pay couipliiucnts," she 
Said, witb a smile. 
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Presently he said, with a shnig — 

''Yon must consider me a very discontented 
£ellow, I fancy. You see^ I don't wish jnst at 
present to interrapt our new friendliness by ex- 
plaining why I am nof cheerful — why I owe you 
more contrition than you can nnderstand — why yonr 
kindness almost makes me saspicions of your good 
faith. Yon don*t know " 

^ I km>w enongh/' she said, mth a pretty gestnre- 
of impatience. '^ I wish not to haye any more whys^ 
aad whyB, and whys. Explanations^ they neyer do- 
good between friends. I am satisfied of it if yon 
come to the Manse, and become as yon were oncc. 
That is all — that is snfficient. Bnt just now — when 
you have the pleasant moming before you — it is not 
good to torment yourself by doubts, and suspicions,. 
and questions." 

" Ah, well," he said, " I suppose I must suffer yon 
to consider me discontented without cause. It will 
be of little consequence a hundred years hence." 

Coquette laughed. 

" Even in your resignation you äre gloomy. Why 
you say that about a hundred years ? I do not care 
what happens in a hundred years : but just now,. 
while we are alive, we ought to make lifo pleasant 
to each other, and be as comfortable as we can." 

So they wandered on, Coquette not paying par- 
ticular heed to the direction of their walk. Her 
companion was not very talkative; but she was 
grateful for the new interest that had been lent to 
her life by bis arrival at Airlie, and was in very good 
spirits. All her fears of the moming had vanished^ 
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It seemed a comparatively easy tliing for her to meet 
him ; there could apparently be no recnrrence of the 
terrible scene which was now as a sort of dream to 
her. Suddenly, however, her companion pansed; 
and she, looking np, saw that they were now at the 
corner of the Earlshope gronnds, where these joined 
the moor. There was a small gate in the wall front- 
ing them. 

" Will you come into the grounds ?" he said, pro- 
dncing a small key ; " yon need not go np to the 
house. There is a sort of grotto, or cavem, which I 
had constmcted when I was a lad, at this end of the 
copse. Will you go in and see it ?" 

Coqnette hesitated only for a moment, and then 
she Said — " Yes." He opened the small gate ; they 
both passed through ; and Coqnette fonnd herseif at 
the extremity of a small path leading through a stripe 
of fir wood. 



CHAPTEB XXXIV. 

LOBD EARLSHOPE's CAYE. 

She now recollected that long ago the Whaup had 
spoken of some mysterious place which Lord Earls- 
hope had built within his grounds ; and when her 
companion, begging her to excuse him for a few 
minutes, passed into what was apparently a cleft in 
a solid mass of earth or rock, and when she heard the 
striking of a match, she concluded that he was light- 
ing up the small theatrical scene for her benefit. 
Nor was she mistaken, for presently he came out 
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and asked her to retnm with him Üirongh tius nar- 
row aperture* He led the way; she followecL If 
the cayem into which they entered were of artificial 
constmction, considerable pains had been taken to 
make it lock natnraL At first the cleft was open 
above, and the sides of the passage were coyered with 
fems and weeds growing in oonsiderable profnaion. 
By-and-by she came in front of a large recess, ap- 
parently dng ont of the aide of a rock, and inyolun- 
tarily a cry of wonder eseaped her. The sides of 
this tolerably spacions caye were studded here and 
there by cnrionsly shaped and pendent lamps of 
yarious colonrs ; and right at the back was a Chinese 
stoye^ on the polished surface of which the coloured 
lights threw faint reflections* Down one side of the 
caye a stream trickled, dropping oyer bits of rock, 
and wetting the masses of fem which grew in their 
clefts. The space in front of the stoye was perfectly 
dry; and there stood two cane easy-chairs, fitted 
with small reading desks, and candles. The whole 
place looked a bit cnt ont of a pantomime; and 
Coquette, suddenly finding herseif in this stränge 
place, with its dnsky comers and its coloured lamps, 
wholly forgot that outside there reigned the bright- 
ness of a spring day. 

" What do yon think of my boyish notions of the 
maryellons ?'' he said, with a smile. 

'' It is wonderfnl/' said Coqnette, who fancied she 
had been transferred to a fairy palace. 

<< There are incongmities in it," said he, " for I 
changed my hobbies then as rapidly as now. It was 
begun in imitation of a cayem I had read of in a 
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novel ; it was continued as a mandarin's palace, and 
finally finished up in Imitation of the Arabian Nights. 
But yon can imagine it to be what yon like, once you 
have taken off your boots, which mnst be damp, and 
put on that pair of Bussian slippers which you will 
find in front of the stove. I shall leave yon to com- 
plete your toilette, while I go up to the house for 
some biscuits and wine." 

With which he left, before Coquette could utter a 
Word of protest. She now found herseif alone in this 
extraordinary place. Had he brought her there 
intentionally ? She had looked at the slippers — 
they were lady's slippers, and new. He had evi- 
dently, then, anticipated that he would meet her, 
walk with her, and bring her thither. She knew not 
what to do. Yet the slippers were very pretty — 
curiously wrought with coloured beads, and deeply 
furred all round. They were seductively warm, too, 
from having been lying before the stove. So, with 
a certain defiant air, she sat down, pulled off her tiny 
boots, and placed them before the stove ; and presently 
her small feet were encased in the warm and furred 
slippers, which had apparently been left for her by 
the genii of the cave. 

Then she sat down in one of the easy chairs, pulled 
off her gloves, and put out just so much of the slip- 
pers that she could admire their rose-coloured tips. 
All this conduct on her part she knew to be dreadfuUy 
and desperately wrong ; but she was very comfort- 
able, and the place was very pretty. As for the 
slippers, they were simply not to be refused. Indeed, 
the whole thing hovered in her mind as half a dream 
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and half a joke ; and when, at lengtii, Lord Earls- 
hope appeared mth bis stock of proYisionSi the whole 
adventore looked remarkably like one of tho66 play- 
ing-at-honses gamea familiär to children. As for 
any apprehension of her indiscreet bebaylonr being 
a Bubject of after annoyanoe, sbe feit none wbatever. 
Had not Lord Earlshope and berself qnite got back 
to their old friendly terms ; and wbat barm was tbere 
in her joining in this piece of amnsement? If sbe 
bad any donbts or misgiyingSi tbey were swallowed 
np in tiie Sensation of comfort lent by tbe Bossian 
sÜppers. 

Goqnette ate one or two of tbe small biscnits, and 
drank half a glass of tbe yellow-wbite wine^ whieb 
Lord Earlsbope poured out for ber. Tben sbe said — 

" I do not know bow you can go away from tbis 
place. I should live bere always. "Wby did you go 
away ?" 

" I am going away again," be said. Sbe looked 
up witb some surprise — ^perbaps witb a sbadow of 
dLsappointment, too^ on ber face. 

" How can I stay bere ?" be said, suddenly. " I 
sbould be meeting you constantly. I bave no right 
to meet you. I am satisfied, now tbat I know you 
are well, and tbat you bave forgiven me ; and I do 
not wisb to repeat a bygone error. You — ^wbo are 
always so pleased witb every tbing around you — I see 
you bave forgotten tbat witcbery tbat seemed to bave 
fallen over us botb last summer. Tou are again 
yourself — calm, satisfied witb yourself — on excellent 
terms witb everybody and everytbing. But I bave 
not been cured by my few montbs' absence. Now 
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that I see you again Bah! what is the u«e of 

'Ännoying you by such talk ? Teil me, how is your 
consin in Glasgow ?" 

Goquette remained quite silent and thonghtfnl, 
however, with her eyes fixed on the stove before her. 
After a little while, she said — 

"I have not forgotten — ^I will never forget. I 
have been so pleased to see you this morning tha;t 
perhaps I have appeared light — fickle — what you call 
it ? — in your eyes, and not mindful of your trouble. 
It is not so. I do remember all that happened ; it 
is only I think it better not to bring it back. Why 
jou should go away ? If you remain, we shall learn 
to meet as friends, as we are now, are we not ?" 

** Do you think that is possible ?" he asked, gravely 
looking at her. 

Coquette dropped her eyes; and said, in a low 
Yoiee — 

'* It may be difficult just a little whilc ; yet it is 
possible. And it seems hard that if we do enjoy the 
meeting with each other, we must not meet — that I 
<lrive you away from your own home." 

'' It is odd — is it not ?" he said, in rather an absent 
•Nvay. " You have made me an exile, or, rather, my 
own foUy has done that. No, Coquette ; I am afraid 
there is no comproHiise possible — for me, at least — 
until after a few years, and then I may come back to 
talk to you in quite an off-hand fashion, and treat you 
ÄS if you were my own sister. For I am a good deal 
older than you, you know " 

At this moment there was a sound of footsteps 
outside ; and Coquette hurriedly sprang to her feeL 
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Lord Earlshope immediately went out to the entrance 
of the place ; and Goqnette heard some one approaok 
from the ontside. She hastily abandoned her smalL 
fnrred slippers, and drew on her damp boots ; then 
she stood, mth a beating heart^ ÜBtening. 

'' I am sorry to haye alarmed you," said Lord Earls* 
hope, retuming. '^ It was only a serraat with scMme 
letters which haye arriyed.'' 

But the Bound of those footsteps had snddenly 
awakened Goqnette to a sense of the impmdence, and 
eyen danger, of her present position, and she dedined 
to resnme her comfortable seat before the fire. 

'' I mnst go/' she said. 

^* Let me show you the way/' said he ; and so he led 
her ont the winding path^ and throngh the shrnbbery 
to the small gate that opened ont of the moor» She 
had reached the limit of Earlshope ; in front of her 
stretched the undnlating piain leading np to Airlie ; 
she was free to go väien she pleased. 

" I nmst not see you home," he said, " or the good 
people who may have noticed ns an hour ago would 
have a story to teil." 

"I shall find my way withont trouble," said Co- 
qnette^ and she held out her band. 

" Is it to be good-bye, then ?" he said looking sadly 
at her. 

"Not unless you please," said Coquette, simply, 
although she beut her eyes on the ground. I should 
like you to remain here, and be friends with us a» 
in long ago ; it is not much to ask ; it would be a 
pleasure to me, and I should be sorry and angry with 
myself if I thought you had again gone away because 
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of mc. It 18 snrely no reason yon shonld go ; for I 
should think of you far away, and think that I onght 
to go away, not yon, for I am a stranger come ta 
Airlie, and sometimes I think I have come only to d(v 
härm to all my friends " 

" My darling !" he said, with a stränge and sad 
look on his face, as he canght her to him, and looked 
down into the clear, frightened eyes, ** yon shall not 
accnse yonrself like this. If there is blame in m^ 
staying I will bear it — I will stay, whatever happens 
— and we shall meet, Goqnette, shall we not, even a» 
now, in this stilhiess, with no one to intermpt onr 
talk? Why do you look frightened, Coquette? 
Are yon afraid of me ? See, yon are free to go !" 

And his arms released their hold, and she stood,. 
with downcast eyes, alone and trembling. Bnt she 
did not move. And so, once again, he drew her 
towards him, and, ere she knew, his arms were aronnd 
her, and she was close against his bosom, and kisses 
were being showered on her forehead and on her lips. 
It was all so sndden, so wild and stränge, that she 
did not stir, nor was she bnt half-conscions of the 
fetters of iron which these few moments were fasten- 
ing down on her life. It was very terrible, this crisis ; 
but she vagnely feit that there was the sweetness of 
despair and ntter abandonment possessing her ; that 
the die had been cast for good or evil, and the old / 
days of donbt and anxiety were over. 

" Let me go — let me go !" she pleaded, piteonsly^ 
" Oh, what have we done ?" 

" We have sealed onr fate," said he, with a wild 
look in his eyes, which she did not see. *' I have 
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fought against this for many a day — ^how bitterly 
and anzionsly no one knows, Goqaetie. But now, 
«Cioqnetiey but now — ^won't you lock up and let me Bee 
that loye is written in your eyes ? Won't yom look 
np, and give me one Idas before we part ?— only one, 
•Coquette ?" 

But her downcast face was pale and deatUikey and 
for a moment or two she seemed to tremble. Finally 
«he aaid— 

" I cannot speak to you now. To-morrow or next 
^y — ^perhaps we shall meet. Adieu!— jou mnst 
leave me to go alone.'' 

And so she went away oyer the moor ; and he 
-stood looking after her for some time, with eyes that 
had now lost all their wild joy and triumph^ and 
were wistfnl and sad. 

" She does not know what has happened to her to- 
day," he said to himself, " and I— *I have foreseen it, 
Änd striven to guard against it — to no pnrpose." 



CHAPTEB XXXV. 

THE NEMESIS OF LOYE. 



^*At last — ^at last — at last !" The words rang in her 
«ears as she hurried across the moor — seeing nothing 
— ^heeding nothing — ^her face tnrned away from the 
clear blue-white of the spring sky. She was only 
.anxious to get within the shelter of her own home, 
to resolve those wild doubts and fears which were 
j)resBing npon her* In many and many a story of 
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Lcr youtb— ia many a ballad and mag ehe liad snng 
long ftgo in tho garden overlooking the Loire — eLe 
luid Leard toU of happy lovere and their joy ; and, 
with tlie light fanciea of a girl, abe had looked for- 
ward to tLo timc wlioii she, too, might avake to find 
Ler life crowued by those Bwcet experiences tbat fall 
to the lot of yoQiig roen and maidcns. Was tbia love 
tbat bad come to bcr at last—not in tbe gtiiae of an 
angel, witJi a balo ovcr bis hcad and mildnetts in bis 
face, bat in tbe gniec of a sorcerer, wbo bad tbe power 
to tnrn tbe very snnligbt into bUckncss ? 

Yet, wben sbe bad reacbctd tbo solttude of bor own 
cbamber, ehe asked berself fbp reason of tbis andden 
fear. Wbat made her beart beat and ber cbeek grow 
pale as ebe looked back to tbat wild cvening in Locb 
8i-4iTaig ? Weh not tbat all ovur and gone — forgott«n 
and buried in tbe past P Indced, sbe began to reaHon 
witb heraelf over tbe injüsticc of recalling it. Had 
jiot Lord Earlebope sufSciently cndeavoiued to atono 
for — wliat ? 

Tbat was tbe mystory wbicb was preseiitg npon bi.'r 
with a terrible pertinacity. Sbe bad been oppressed 
with an unnameable dre«d dnring tbat memorablo 
evening ; bat wbat bad Lord Earlsbope done, beyond 
tiilk vrildly and almost fiercely for a few miiiut^ ? 
Sbe bad almost furgötten tbe snbstance of what ho 
bad tbeu said. Aiid now tbat bc hod expressed hia 
penitence for tbat— eince he bad eyen punished him- 
self with aix moiitbs' exilü on acoount of it — wby 
sboald the memory of it luterfore betweeu tbem aa a 
floomy pbantom, volceleas, but yet holdiiig up a 
wiLraiiif finger ? 
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" I do not nnderstand it/' she marmiLred to lieirself 
in French. " There is something he will not teil me ; 
and yet wliy should he be afraid ? Does he fear thai 
I shall be nnjnst or merciless — to him who has never 
a hard word or a snspicion for any one ? Why should 
he not teil me ? — it cannot be anything wrong of 
himself — or I shonld see it in bis eyes. And what-> 
ever it is, it separates us — ^and I have given my life 
to a man who seems to stand on the other side of a 
river from me — and I can only hold ont my hands 
to him, and wish that the river were the riyer of 
death, so that I could cross over, and fall at bis feet, 
and kiss them/' 

She took ont a little book of devotions whicli had 
been given her by some companions on leaving France^ 
and sat down at the small window-table, and placed 
it before her. A few moments thereafter, Lady 
Drum, Coming into the room, found the girl's head 
resting on the table, covered by her hands. 

" Asleep in the middle o' the day !" said the visitor, 
who had nnceremoniously come npstairs. 

(Joquette hastily rose, and would have hidden her 
face by turning aside, and going into her bed-room, 
but that Lady Drum stopped her, and took her by 
both hands. 

" What ! No rosier than that ? And fast asleep 
in the middle o' such a day ! Dear me, lassie !" she 
added, looking more narrowly at her, " what are 
your eyes so big, and wild, and wet for ?" 

Lady Drum walked to the table, and took np the 
small book. She turned over its pages, and the con- 
tempt visible on her face grew fast and fierce. 
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" Sainta — ctossea — mealy-fttccd women wi' circlea 
rouud their heads — meu in blue gowns wi' a lamb by 
them — is tliis the traali ye apenH your duys ower, 
wlien ye slionld be iii tLe open air ?" 

Lady Drum claeped the book again, put it in the 
drawer of the table, and sLut the drawer with some- 
what unueceBsary vehemeiice. 

" Phew ! I have no patience wi' the folk that woold 
luake every yuuiig lasaie a nun. Come here, my 
yoimg princetia wi' the pale face, are yoa no a staunch, 
earnest, indomitable Preabyterian ?" 

•' I am what you pleaae," said Coqnette tiniidly. 

■' Are you, ot are yon not, a Presbyterian ?" 

" Peihap8 I am," said Coqnette. " I do not kuow 
nhat it ia — thia Presby — I do not kuow what you 
Bay. But I do keep my books tliat helonged to mo 
in France. Xhat is a good hock — it can do no härm 
Ui any oae " 

■' My cört«8 ! here ia a pretty convert ! It can do 
no barm to any one ? — and I find ye in the middle o' 
the day, grevtin' ower its palaverins, and with a face 
that would snit a 8aint better than a briak yonng 
creatnre «' your age, Ayrshire is no the place fot 
sainta — the air is ower healthy. Come here, and I 
will ahow ye the book that ye mnst read." 

She led Coquelte to the window, and began to 
expatiate ou the enjoymenta of being out wallung oo 
auch a day — with tho apring winds stirring the young 
corn, and niffling the diataut blne of the aea. Alaa ! 
«11 tfaat Coquetto aaw was the beginuing of the line 
«f trees that led down to EarUhope. 

laow," stud Lady Drum, "I have come 
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Lere on an errand. Te haye neyer seen Glasgow. 
I am going np to-morrow moming ; can yon com» 
wi' me — stay two or tiiree weekB— and oheer yonr 
cooEon's exile a bit ?" 

Goquette's consdence smote her liard; and it was 
with a quick feeling of pain and remorae that ehe 
thonght of the Wliaup. She had almoat forgotten 
him. Far away in Üie great city of wbich ahe knew 
80 little, he was working- haid, bnoyed np by some 
f oolish and fond nofdon that he was jdeasing her. All 
at onee her heart tomed towards him wiÜi a great 
affection and yeaming. 8he wonld make amends for 
the wrong wldch he had nnwittingly snffered. She 
wonld go at onee to Glasgow ; and wonld shower npon 
him eyery token of solicitude and kindness that she 
conld deyise. 

"Oh, yes, Lady Dmm!" she said with evident 
eagemess in her face. " I will go with you as soon 
as you please. Haye you seen my consin ? Is he 
well ? Is he tired of his hard work ? Does he speak 
of US sometimes ? He does not think we haye for* 
gotten him ?" 

" Hoity toity ! Twenty questions in a breath l 
Let me teil you this, my young lady, that your cousin^ 
though he says nothing, is doing wonders ; and that 
Dr. Menzies, to whom the minister confided him, is 
fair delighted wi' him, and has him at denner or 
sapper twice or thrice a week ; and yonr consin is 
just petted extraordinär by the young leddies o* 
the house, and bonnier lassies there are none in 
Glasgow." 

Coquette clasped her hands. 
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" Perhaps he will marry one of them," she cried^ 
with a wonderful gladness in her eyes. 

Lady Drum looked at her. 

"Marry one o' them ? Would ye like to see him- 
marry one o' them? Has that daft picture-book 
turned your head and made ye determined to gang 
into a nunnery ?" 

" It is not necessary he marries me/' said Coqnette 
in a tone of protest. " A young man most choose 
his own wife — it is not pleasant for him to be made- 
to marry by his friends." 

"Ah, well!" Said Lady Dmm, with a sigh. 
" Young folks are young folks, and they will pre- 
tend that the marmalade they would like to steal i» 
nothing but downright medicine to them. Ye had 
better begin to think about packing up for to-morrow 
morning." 

"To-morrow morning!" said Goquette, with a 
sudden tremor of apprehension. 

" Yes." 

" Oh, I cannot go to-morrow — I cannot go to- 
morrow: will not the next day do, Lady Drum? 
May I have not one day more ?" 

Astonished beyond measure by the sudden altera- 
tion in the girl's manner — from delight at the pros- 
pect of going to an almost agonising entreaty to be 
left alone for another day — ^Lady Drum did not 
reply for a minute or two, but regarded her com- 
panion, who beut her eyes on the ground. 

"What have you to do to-morrow?" said the 
elderly lady, at last. 

"It is nothing — it is not much," stammered 
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'Coqiiette. ''Only I do wish to remain at Airlie 
to-morrow. It is only one day longer, Lady 
Drum." 

'^ Why, yon plead as if I were to tak' ye out for 
«xecntion the day alter« If it will serve ye, I will 
wait for another day — and on Friday moming, at 
ten minutes to ten, ye must be at the Station, wi' a* 
joor tninks and things in good order." 

"Bnt I haye not asked my nncle yet/' said 
<]!oqnette. 

"I haye, though/' said Lady Drum, ''and Fm 
thinldng he'll no miss ye except at the breakfast. 
Since he began to get np that Concordance o' the 
Pgalms, he seems to haye withdrawn himself from 
the World round about him, as it were, dead to Ins 
firiends." 

" It is yery kind of you to ask me to go with yon," 
.said Goquette, suddenly remembering that she had 
not thanked Lady Drum for her offer. 

" No, no," said her elderly friend, " what would a 
big house be without a young leddy in it to bring 
Tisitors about? And this time, I must teil ye, a 
friend o' Sir Peter's has giyen us the loan o' bis 
house until he comes back from Bome ; and it is a 
big house oyerlooking the West-End Park ; and I'm 
thinldng we'll find it more comfortable than a hotel. 
And we will haye some Company ; and it will no be 
^amiss if ye bring wi' ye such French Ornaments or 
dresses as might be rather out o' place in the Mause 
o' Airlie. And I am sure ye will be quite surprised 
to see your cousin — ^how he looks now just like a 
fine, stalwart gentleman, instead o' a long-legged 
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liuldie ; and it is juat pOBaible Lord Earlsbope may 
pay UB a Visit some evening." 

Did Lady Drum tbrow oat thia hint as a vagno 
f«eler P She had never peuetrated the myetery 
wliich had eurroonded the relations betweeu Coqaette 
and Lord Earlaliope dnring tlieir voyage iu the 
Higlilands. SLe had, indeed, dostroyed the scrap of 
nriting handed to her by Coqnette wben the girl 
was delirious, unwilling to botber herseif with a 
atjcrct wLich did not coucern ber. Still, Lady Dnim 
was jnst B trifle curioiis. TLere was BOmetbiog very 
peciüiar and interesting in the odd notious which 
tb« young Frcneb girl seemed to bare acquired 
ubüut love and marriage. Lady Drum bad never 
niet witb any one who held but the ordinary aod 
nccepted theories on that attractive snhject, Yet 
here wob a young lady who calmly oontemplated tbe 
pOBBibility of loving some one whom circamstauces 
niight prevent her matrying ; and seemed in no mse 
diainclined to marry any one whom her friends 
reconunended, and wisbed to make ber busband. 
Were theee Freneh notiima of tbe duty of daugbt^ir8 
to their parents ? Or had they been picked up in 
idle speculation, and not yot drivon away — as Lady 
Ilrrnn feit certain they would be driven away by a 
real tove afiair, At all events, the meution of Liord 
Earlsbopo'sname at ouce arrested Coquettfl'aattentiou. 

" Doee Lord Earlsbope ever go to Glasgow ?" she 
ftüked, suddenly. 

" What forno?" 

" And 18 bc likely lo awci my t-ousin at your 
lioltae?" 
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"^ AiHsnaMdly. Wiynot? mtynotF* 

«'I did ask merely to Imdw/' aaid. 0»qpirt|ett1^& 
thonc^^nl eyes. 

Then.Lady Drum bade bar ooiBii dcmmitaiift jipjt* 
Setharabisemiaiidaglass^of wina. TheliyMw 
was brou^ out of bis rtndy, and tbej bad^aililti* 
talk oTOt Cbfuette'a piwjei^ trip. AI hngtii,. 
Lady Dmm.8rat to aee if bor eoachinan bad reioeidbod 
bis borsesf and, finall^, mtb a pleaaant ^'amtmmrp. 
ma fest au rewurl au mmmt iLhaimair T tiuirold 
lady waUked ia bec gra&di and statdiy tmämitwoem 
tho small gßixäieakj, got into ber oaxxiage, and; imm 
driyen away from Airlie Hanse. 

There remained to Coquette bnt one day on wbicb 
sbe bad the cbance of seeing Lord Earlshope, and 
bow was sbe to bring about a meeting wbicb sbe 
balf feared, yet coold not wbolly forego ? 
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AiL doring tbat evening, and in thinking of tbe 
next moming, sbe nursed a sweet and stränge poison 
st ber beart. Love seemed no longer to be so ter- 
rible as on tbat weird evening in tbe Higblands ; 
and sbe grew accostomed to tbe danger, and glad 
tbat, come wbat might, tbis flower of lifo bad at 
lengtb fallen npon ber and sbe knew its fragrance. 
, Had sbe not been told, in many of those old stories, 
^tbat love for lore's sake was enongb ? Sbe did not 
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[ oare to connt its cost. Slie scarel; paid any heed 
\ to how it might end, Snfficient to know that 

' DOW, at this moment, Ler heart was beating wildly 

. againet its prison-bars, and woold fain have takeii 
■wings and flown over llie moor towards Earlsliope, tf 
oiily to die on Unding a haven. 

Nor was there mach disqniet in her lock the next 
morning whea ehe rose and fonnd that anotlier 
brigbt and cloar day had come to mark Ler faiewell 
to Äirlie. She was hurried and eicited, perbaps, in 
preparing to go ont, bnt abe was joyfnl, too; and 
the early morning sunsbine, Streaming in tbrongh 
tbo smnll window, found ber eyes füll of gladness 
aud bopo. 

Yft bow was sbe to commnaicate witb Lord 
Earlsbope, and let bim know tbat sbe wished to siiy 
good-bye to bim ? Clearly, neitber ber uncle uor 
Lady I)nuu knew tbat be was at Earlsbope. Bbe 
dared not send bim a message ; and eqaally im- 
poasible waa it for her to go ap alouc to the botise. 
Her hope was tbat be woiüd be on the look-ont for 
ber ; and tliat anotber «tolen interview would mark 
tbe last day ehe bad for tbe present to spend at 
Airtie. 

Sbe was not mistaken in that vagtie Bunnise. 
Wlien öbe went o«t Un her accustomed forenooii 
fltroll, ehe bad w&udered biit for a ültle way wben 

, she fooDd bim approncbing her. His lotik 
uisions ; bnt bers was fall of affoction and trnst. 
" Yoa are no longer alarmed to sve tat ?" be aaked; 

[ vitb an expression of glad aurprise. 

"No," she «iid. " \Vlij sbouU I? Perbaps 
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ouglit not to moet yoa in tbia vay ; but it will not 
Ije for long. And yoa— you aeem to Lave dropt from 
the clonda." 

" I was on my way to the Manse." 

" To the Manse !" alie repeated, in some dismay. 

" Yes. Do you kuow auy reaaon why I aliould 
not call npon your uncle? I dared not go near 
the place nntil I bad assured myself I ahould not 
be annoying you. And now I hope to be able to 
call and ace you tbere, inatead of inveigling you 
into tbeae aurreptitioaa meetinga, even althougb 
tbey bave the charm of secrecy — and of Bnasian 
Blippera," 

He bad canght eome faint reflex of cheerfuliiess 
from the gladnesa of her face ; bnt there was still 
nbont iiim a lock of constraint and anxiety. 

" It is too late to thinl of that," sbe said ; " I go 
to Glasgow to-morrow." 

" Have tbey found out ? Are tbey aending joa 
away ?" he asked, bnniedly. 

"No; tbere is nothing to find ont. Bnt Lady 
Dmm, abe is good enongb to ask me to go with 
her ; and tbere I will see my consin, whom I bare 
promised to Tisit often, yet bave never been able. 
And I am sorry for bim ; alone in tbat great place, 
und tbe people bere neatly forgetting him. Does 
he not deserve BOme reparation, some kindnesa 
from me ?" 

Sbe looked np into bis face ; and be knew tbat sbe 
lueant more than appeared in her woids. 

"I wonder," said Lord Earlsbope, after a little 
while, " if be does liope to wiu your lore ; if be is 
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IWorking there witli tlie fnr-off intentioii of coming 
back here and asking yoii to be bis wife. If that is 
10, w« hftve Acted very cmelly hy him," 
"AL, not cmelly 1" ahe eaid, as if begging bim 
to reaasuie her, " If ne bare forgotten bim, can I 
bot make it Tip to him? Yon will eee, vhen I go tu 
Glasgow, I will be very kind to him — be will not 
think that he has been ill-ased." 
" Bnt he will think that you are still looking 
fcvourably on hia tagoe hopes — be will be all the 
more assured that, some day or other, yoa will bo- 
come bis wife." 

"And if that vtill make bim happj," she said, 
slowly and with wistfnl eyes, "tliere ia nothing ! 

»will not do to make bim bappy." 
Lord Earkbope regarded her with a stränge lock. 
" Yon wonld becomo bis wife ?" 
" If that only wonld make him happy — yea. Ho 
deserres so mnch from me — I will do that, if he 
demands it." 

»" Yoti will matry him, and make him fancy that 
yon love him ?" 
" No," she said, simply. " I shonld teil him 
everytbing. I shonld teil bim that he deserrea to 
marry a woman who has uever loved any ona bnt 
bimself; nud yet that I — if bis marryiiig me will 
alone make him bappy — I will do what I can, and 
be bis wife." 

" So tbe World goea," said her compaiiion, with a 
Strange bitterneas in his tone ; " and it is tho good, 
and tlie tnie, nnd tlK- noble Ihat snfTer. Yoa are 
£u Ux) nnanlfiali to load a hitppy lifo, Co<}uette. Yoa 
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^will saerifioe yoimelf, flooner or kter, tck Um 
of Bome one you lore ; and Üie Mnazd joa ivOl gsl 
will be reprobation and tiie. onlery of "tiia mnmiL 
And I— I baire ao £ar pwed ihe waj-ftr all iUa fiiai 
if I oonld tteßjou, at Um momant hy hjmif AUfm 
my own lifo, yon wonld find it no Tain boaat lAtki 
say now tibat I wonld do it willingly." 

** But you haye not made me mdbit,** A» mü^ 
gently. *^ Look now and aee whether I am aad or 
miserable. I hme been bo happy all thia aoraiigi 
merely to think I shonld see yon — ^that ia anong^; 
and now yon are here I am content. IwiahnoBMie 
in the world." 

" But, Coquette — don't you see ? — it cannot end 
here/' he said, almost desperately. ''You do not 
know the chains in which I am bound. I — I dare not 
teil you — and yet, before you go to Glasgow " 

'' No/' she said, in the same gentle Toice. '^ I do 
not wish to know. It is enough for me to be beside 
you as now — whateyer is in störe for us. And if it 
should all be bad and sorrowful, I shall remember 
that once I was satisfied — that once I walked with 
you here one moming, and we had no thought of ill, 
and we were for a little while happy." 

''Btit I cannot stop there/' said he. ''I must 
look at the fature. Oh, my poor girl, I think it 
would haye been better for us both had we neyer 
been bom !" 

She drew back firom him amazed and alarmed. 
All tiie graye kindliness of his face had gone, and he 
was regarding her with a look so fall of pity and of 
loye that her hiBart grew still with a great fear. 
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^^pirere most peaceful and Imppy — wben sbe merelj 
-wiabed to enjoy tlie satisfaction of being neat bim, 
leaving tbe fnture to fake care of itself — this un- 
Bameablc eometbing coine in between tbem, and 
ft^de her begone from a man wbo bad Bometiiing te 
tty v:\iiiih be dared not teil ber? Yct tbat heeita- 
Sion of bers lasted but a moment. After all, abe 
kbougbt, what was ber happiness in comparison with 
tbat of tho man »hc loved ? Sbo saw tbe pain and 
e despair writteu on bis face, and she drew oearer 
liim agaio, and took bis band in her?. 
" I sball never msb tbat I bad not been born," 
e said, " for I have known yon a little wbile, and I 
Larß walked ^ith yon bere. Tbe reBt ia notbing^ 
Vliat can barm ns, if we are tme to oorselveB, and 
do wbat we tbiuk is rigbt ?" 

^" Tbat is poBsible to yon — wbo are as clcar-sonled 
an angel," be said. 
Now wbat could all two loTers who were Walking 
inna in tbe bappy spring-time — aloue togethet — 
witb yoatb in tbeir eyes, and all tlic wortd bcfore 
Ibom ? Waa it not enongb for f bem to be ? AU 
thiiigs around tbem were peaceful in tbe clear Bon- 
ligbt — tbe fiid'Ia lay still and warm in tbeir coatiog | 
of yonng green — tbe birds were bnsy in tho learei ' 
<if tbe licdgea, and tbere was many a jabilant note i> 
tbe woodfl. Far awsy in tbo »ontb tbere lay a faint 
liluo Bmoke orer tbe bouses of Ayr, bnt no ninnuur 
vi toil and strngglc reacbed tbem np on tboite moor- 
land beights. Tbe moor itself, and tbe fii^lds, and 
ihe TaUeya were as Btill as tbe sea, wbicb abooe in 
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thfl muiligbt a pnle blue until it was lost in the 
white ,of the horizon. They only aeemed ont o£ 
coQBODanoe with tlie peace of this mild and clear 
spring day, in which the woild laj and basked. 

They atroUed on together — Coquette eometimes 
picUng np a flower — antil they had got down 
to that Corner of Earlshope groimda where tbe 
Bmall gate waa. They had come thither nnin- 
tentionally. 

" Shall ve go in ?" aaid her companion. 

" No," Said Coquette. " It is too beantiftil out- 
aide to-d»y. Why oannoi «e go ont yooder on tiie 
sea, and üil along the ooast of Arran, and on asd 
np Iiochtyne, where the still blne lake is? I do 
remember it was so pleasant tbere — bnt after- 
wards " 

A clond feil over her face, and I^ord Earlshope 
hastened to change the sabject. He apoke of her 
going to Glasgow ; of the chances of bis aeeing het 
there ; of the time she wonld be likely to stay. By 
this time they had tnmed again, and were Walking 
in the direction of the Manse. Somehow or other, 
Coqaette eeemed nnwilling to speak of Glasgow, or 
to admit that she expected to see him at Lady 
Drmn's honse. When, indeed, they had come 
within sight of the honse, Coqnette stopped, and said 
she wonld bid him good-bye there. 

" Bnt why are yon so sad, Ooqaette ?" be said. 
" This is no farewell ; most likely I ahall be in 
Glasgow before yon." 

"I am sorry for that," ehe said, with her eye» 
fixed on the gronud. 
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"Why now? What suttle notion of Belf-sacrifice 
— for that it must be if you have resolved wpon any- 
thing — have yo« adopted now ?" 

" Toa do not seem to know what reparation I ilo 
övre to my cousin. It is for him I go to Glasgow. 
Yoii innat not come if it will annoy him — the poor 
boy ! who has not mnch to comfort him except — 
except " 

" Except the thought of marrying yon, Coqnette," 
»aid Lord Earlahopc ; " and you — you seem to thiiik 
nothtug of yonrself, if only you can secure the 
happinesa of everybody eise. Ah, well, if yon wisli 
rae not to eee yoo while yon are in Glasgow, I will 
remaia away, Let yoor cousin have that brief 
time of enjoyment. Bnt for us two, Coqnette^for 
US two there is no hope of thia eeparation being 
final." 

" Hope ?" she eaid ; " why do you hope it ? Is if 
not pleasant for na to see each other, if only we do 
no härm or pain to our friends ? Why do you apcak 
in that way, os if some great tronble was abont to 
befall U8. Sometim^s I do fear what you say, and I 
think of it at night, and I trcmble, for I hare no one 
that I can speak to ; but in the morning these feam 
go away, for I look out of the windöV, and I know 
you are near Earlshope, and I am only ansiona to 

» yon." 

VXj darling !" he said, with a look of great com- 
1 aad tendemesB in bis eyea, " you deserve the 
luppioBt life that ever a true-hearted womau 
eiyoycd ; and when I think what I haro done to make 
yon miserable " 
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"Ah, Hot miserable!" ehe Said. "Do I look 
miaeisble ? Ton must not think tliat ; nor that I 
am at all miserable in GJaagow, No, good-bye — 
good-by« " 

"Forliov long?" nid he, tekdng In&'lw^hBiB 

With tfast «hfl loohed down,'aiidwd in aTSry k« 

Toice — 

"K 70a uB ireary hoie^yon naj txBsa io aee 
me in Olaagow — onoe, twioe,"birtTiot eftea — — " 

The T«st of her vorÜB wen loBt, for die foiud hw> 
seif (mee mon folded in hia' ano^ as he bade bot 
good-bye, and kissed her. 

" Good-bye, Coqaette, good-bye !" he Biüd, 
tenderly ; and when she had gone some vay acrora 
tbe moor, and tnrned and saw him still standing 
tbere, it seemed to her that she etill heard him say 
■" Gtood-byo." He waTed a handkerchief to her ; it 
-waa as if he were on board a TOHsel standing out to 
sea, and that bood a great and desolat« ocean wonld 
roll between them. When she got home, and went 
np into her own room, and looked ont of tbe vindow, 
there was no fignre visible on tbe wide expanse of 
tbe moor. There iraa nothing tbere bnt the snn- 
sbine and the qniet. 

Tbis was tbe first day that Go^nette had known 
the joy of being loved ; and lo 1 it was already 
«mpty. Fair and beantifol the moming bad been — 
a day to remain a -white stone in her memory — bnt 
it was already nmnbered with tbe days that were. 
jlnd the lore that filled her beart — it was no gay 
and happy tbing, to make her langb and sing ont 0^ 
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pure cleliglit, biit an onrest and a caro ehe was now 
to carry olways viHh her, wondering whether \te 
sveetness were as great as its pain. 
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As Coqaette and I*ady Drum drow near to Gkugow 
the impattence of tho girl increased. Her thoiight« 
flew on moro swiftlj thun tho train, and they wore 
all directed townrds the ^Vliaap, whom she was oow 
nbout to fiee. 

" Will he be at the Station ? Does he know ire 
nro Coming ? Or ahall wo see him as we go along ' 
the Rtrcets ?" ehe asked. 

Dear me I" Baid Lady Dram, " ye Bcem to think 
,t Glasgow 18 no higger than Saltcoate. Meet 

im in the strecta ? We ehonld ecarce see him in 
the streets if he were dresaed in scaorlet." 

It was growing towards dusk wben the two ladies 1 
arriTed. tady Dmm'B carrJago was waiting at the 
etstion ; and presently Coqnette fonnd herself ia the 
midst of the roar and turmoil of the great city, Tho 
laiiips on tho bridges were burning yellow in tho 
grey coldncma of the twilight ; und she caagbt » 
gUmpae of the maBses of ßhipping down in tho 
dnsky bcd of tho river. Tben np throngh tho bnsy 
streets — where the windowa were growing briglit 
witb gas, and densc crowds of people were hnrrying 
io ksd &o, and tbe carte, and Waggons, and carriago« 




raiaed a din tbat was stränge and bewildering to 
ean grown accaBtomed to the stlUiiess of Äirlie. 

"AImI" Said Coquette, " I cünnot see liim in thi» 
crowd — ^it is impossible." 

Lady Drum langhed, and said nothing. And so 
they drove on — tbe liigh, old-fftshioned chariot, 
vhich ooght to IiavQ been kept for Btate pnrposes 
dowD »t Castle Cawmil, swinging gentlj on its big 
Springs — ^np to the nortb-weatern diatricts of the 
city. "When Coquette was finally set down in front 
oC R range uf tall hoases, the rooms of which were 
Bhinmg raddily through crimson cnrtains, she got 
np the atepB, and turned to take a look at her new 
place of abode. Lo ! in front of her thexe was no 
mote city ; bat a great gulf of pale blne mist, Trith 
here and there an orange lamp boming in the 
distance. There were no more streets, nor crowds, 
nor great Waggons; and she erea became aware that 
there were trees in front of her and down there in 
the mysterious hollow. 

" Where am I ?" she said. " It is not a town — 
are we in the coontry again? And where is my 
coosia ?" 

At this moment the hall door was thrown open by 
a serrant; and ont of the blaze of light came a 
dapper and fat little gentleman, who, with a light 
langh, darted down the steps and gare his arm to 
Coqaette. 

" Here we are again I" cried Sir Peter. " Charmed 
to see yoQ, Miss Cassilis — qaite charmed ; hope yoa 
will have many a pleasant erening — many, and many, 
and many a pleaaant eveoing." 
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TLen he vas abunt to band her over iu bis airy 
faaliiun to the yonng person who had been told off 
&B her uaid ; But Miss Coquette vas rebellioas. 

"No," ehe said. "I do wish to go and see my 
coasin befure anything — he does not Icnow I am in 
this town^it will be good-natured of you, Sir Peter, 
to come with me." 

" Oh, certainly ! certainly ! Huberts, stop the 
carriage ! My Indy, keep diuner to half-past eight. 
Come along, my dear, H'ui \ Ha ! Tra-la-U-la !" 

Lady Drum stood at the opcn door, amazed. 
Indecd, ehe was so astoimded by this mad project 
ou the pari of her hnsband — within an hoar of 
dinner-time — that she had not a Word to eay, aiid 
in blank astonishmeut she bebcld the cartiage drivo 
off, Oiice more Coquette found heraelf getting into 
a labyrinth of streets, and the farther they droTC the 
more uoisy and dingy tfaey seemed to get. She began 
to wonder if it was ia this place that tho Whnup had 
been living for bo long a time, and Low the thougbt 
of Airlie and the wild moorland and the sea had not 
broken bis heart. 

It happeuB to most lads who go to College that 
tbey attacb tbemselves to some friend and companion 
couBiderably older than themselves, who beeomes 
their connsellor, teacber, and ally. Nothing of the 
kiud waa poesible to the Whanp. His individnalitj 
WB8 too streng to admit of bis becoming the doppei- 
gänffer of anybody. No aooner had he thrown bim- 
Bclf into the midat of College life than his esnberant 
spiritB, along with a toiich of his old lore of deril- 
meut, attracted round him a considerable circlo of 
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I, of ^hom he was tlic Lesrt and sonl. It 
is to be feared that the Wbaup and hia friends did 
not form the most stndiona coterie to be foimd in ttie 
old High Street biiilding. Plenty of study there 
was; and the Whaup worked as li&id as any of 
them. Biit the wild evenings which these young 
gentlemen spent in their respective lodginga — the 
storieB totd of their daredevil pranka— and the very 
&e6-^uLd-6BST uamiecH of more Üuui <nie of 1bn& — • 
gaiiwd'fi» tbis band a dongeroiu reptitatian. ^Qi^ 
weie hdd to be latber -wildby the mote diacorert kÄ. 
metbodioal of their fallow-oöllegians. Tba "Whai^ 
bimaelf was knowti to stick at notbing. EisBpIesdid 
physiqne gave bim many advantageB; and after 
baTing let dayligbt come in upon tbeix rambling 
and botheaded disqnisitions on poetry oi "meta- 
pheesioB," on their too copioas beer-drioking and 
amoking of lengtby clays, many were chagrined to 
meet tbe 'W'banp in tbe forenoon as &flBh and pink 
as a daisy, baTing jnat completed bis morning claräes, 
and setting oat for a long swinging walk rodnd by 
tbe Botattic Ctardens and the Kelvin. 

" Wbat a powerfnl fellow your oonsin is," said 
Sir Peter, as tbey drove along George Street. "Did 
yon bear of hie adventore at the tbeatre ? No ? 
Good story ; Very good story ; bo ! ho ! ezcellenb 
etory. He takes tbree yonng kdiea to tbe tbeatre 
— cabmau inanlts him — be bända the young ladies 
into tbe tbeatre, comes back, hanls the cabman 
down from bis box and giToa him a thoroagh tbrash- 
ing in abont a rninnte. Up comes another cabman, 
Bqnaies np, is sent flying into the arms of a police- 
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nua; the poüccman admires plnck, and aays it 
■erves tliem both right. Yonr conain goea into tlie 
theatre, sit« down, uobody knowe. Ho, ho ! Ha, ha l 
Ha, ba !" 
" Bnt, pray, who were the yonng lodica ?" bbjs 
Coqnette, with a touch of prond asperity. 
" Youiig ladics — yotmg ladieß— yoang ladies — wli» 
can rememker the uames of youug ladies ?" said, or 
rather bummed, Sir Peter, keeping time by tapping 
on the carriage window. " Why, I remombcr ! 
Tho3ß charming girls that sing — what's the soag ? 
— why, the doctor's daughters, yon kaow, Kate, and 
Mary, and Bess — all of them Menzies, Uenzic-ä, 
Menzies !" 

" I think my coiuin ought to atteud to bis stTidles, 

tatherthangoaboutwith yonng ladies,"BaidCoqnettc. 

" So, ho !" cried Sir Peter. " Must a young man 

havo no nmosement? Suppoee he caps his etndies 

by marrying onc of the doctor's daughters !'" 

" There are plenty to chooee from," said Coqnette, 
with an air of disdain. 

- Indeed, the mentioii of those tbree young ladics 
lendered Coqnette silent for the rcst of the drive ; 
and Sir Peter was left to tatk and sing to himaelf. 
Yet it was but a little time before that C-oqnetto 
had clapped her hands with joy on hearing that tbo 
"Wlianp had made those acqnaintancea, and that ehe 
bad eagerly asked Lady Drnm if it was probable lio 
tnight marry one of thcm, ^Sliy bLouH slie Buddonly 
foel jealous now, and refnse to «peak to thia poor Sir 
L Pftor, who was risking hig diniier to do lier a servicc ? 
Her üice Ugbtened coasiderably wben tbe carriage 
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-was pnlled up, and she got ont to look vtiih aome 
onriositj on the gaunt and grey Louse in George 
Street, vLich bore a number she had oftcii writteD 
QU her lettera. Mauy a time she had thought of tbis 
honse, aad meotally drawu a picture of it. But tho 
pictnrfl ehe had drann was of a Biuall bailding with 
& poroh, and green caeements, and a big sqaare in 
front, with trees in it — in short, she had thought 
of a qniet thoroughfare in an old-fashioned Fiench 
town. She was more grieved thsn disappointed «itii 
the Qglicefls of tliia hoase. 

Sil Petei led her np the eutry, and np th« ibm« 
staiiB to the first landing. It yna her firrt iatro- 
dnction to Üie Scotch eyatem of bnilding hoosea. Bnt 
her attention was snddenly withdrawn from this 
matter by a considerable noise within, and over the 
noiae there broke the mnsic of a song, which vas 
plentifally accompaoied by rappings on a table or 
on the floor. 

" Ab, c'est Ini !" she snddenly cried. " I do know 
it ie he." 

The Whaiip, to teil the tmth, had not a rerj 
beantifnl Toice, but it was strong enongh, and boÜi 
Sir Peter and Coqnette conld hear him carelessly 
flhonting the worda of an old Englisb ballad — 

Come Ussea and lada, away firom your dodd. 

And away to the mafpole hie, 
For cver; &ir has a sweetheart thcre, 
And the flddiers stonding by ! 

For Willy shall dance with Jane, 
And Johnny hae got bis Joan, 
To tiip it, trip it, trip it, trip it, trip it np and down — 
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I vbilo tbere waa n meaanred beating ot lianils and 
V fbct. Sir Peter liad to knock twice beforo BDy one 
LBnBwered; and when the door was opened, lo! it 
I "Was the Whaup himself who appeareJ — tliere lieing 
10 öDe eise in the house to perform the office. 

" What ! is it yoa, Coi^uette !" he cried, seiziug 
P lioth her bnods. 

" Oh, yon bad boy !" abe cried, " how you do 
I smell of tobacco !" 

And, indeed, tbere came &0111 tbe apartment he 
I had juat left— tbe door of wbich waa also wide open 
-rolling Tolomea of smoke, wbich nearly took Sir 
\ Peter's breath away. 

" Bnt what am I to do with yon ?" he aaJd. 
" iline 13 the only room in the bouse tbat isn't in 
Kecofosion jast now " 

" Wo will go in and see yonr friende, if yon do 
I Bot object, and if the gentlemen will permit ns," 
l aaid Cuquette, at ouce. Perbaps ehe was desirona 
I of knowiug what Company he kept. 

You ehotild have ec-on how swiftly those yoniig 

I mon pnt away their pipea — and how anxions they 

[■were'to get Coquette a chair — and how they strovo 

[ to lock very mild nud good. You wonid have fancied 

' they bsd been bolding a prayer meeting ; bnt their 

, manner cbanged perceptibly when Coquette hopi-d 

■abe had not internipteil their smokiug, and grn- 

letonely asked that the gentlemau whu had bL'eii 

p<nnging shonld contiune, at whicb there was much 

langhter, for the Whaup looked confused. It was in 

the midst of thia reawakening of voices that Sir Peter 

— who waa beginniiig to feel aucomfoitaUe aboatbis 




dinnOT— explained tho object of his vieit, aud asked 
tlie ^fAatip if he could come along later in the 
eTening. 0£ couree, bis friends counselled him to 
go at once ; but he was not so lost to all notions of 
hoepitality. 

".STo," aaid lie; ^'I vül cmhm and hb jod *to- 
moiTow night," 

GotiseUe looked hart 

"Well," Bud hat ooiuin to her, «üb » Siik-itf 
bis ddimpectisenoe, "yon an sImj hne if yov'lflE^ 
ind let'^ Sttter go home iri& tu exciue fiü 70a." 

iEbBToräg^nonioöke^ vif Ihfiymdl'hvM^äked 
to BOoond thst inTitation, bat dsred not. Indeed, 
Ükßj legarded Coqnette — whose foreign accent the; 
bad soticed — in ratber an awe-atricicen vay. Per- 
baps sbe was a French princess who bad come on a 
Visit to 8ir Peter ; and sbe looked Uke a princess, 
and bad the calm gracionsDess and self-poäseaeion of 
a princess. Tbat was no blusbing country girl «ho 
aat there — the small lady witb the delicate and pale 
featores, and tbe Urge, quiet, dork eyes, who bad a 
ironderfol air of ease and grace. Tbe roagb Btndents 
£elt tbeir eyee fitll wben ^e looked at tbem. lYbat 
wonld tbey not have given to have apoken with her 
fbi a vbole erening, and looked at tbe wonders of 
her coBtome and tbe splendour of ber dark bair ? 

*' Wbat do you say, Coqnette ?" said tbe 'Whaap ; 
and tbey all pricked up tbeir ears to bear her called 
by tbia stränge name. 

Coqnette langhed. Doubtless sbe considered tbe 
proposal OS a piece of her coosin's raillery ; bnt any 
oae at all conrersant witb the Beeret liÜngs of Ihe 
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jonng lady — tis tfie ^Vllaap uras — most Lave known 
^^ tliat ahe was perbapa «ot so averse to spending an 
«reniog with a lot of yooug stndeats as alie ouglit 
to bave been. 

" Perbaps I shoold like it," eto eaid, fninkly, " if 
^oa did all sing to me — aiid teil stories — and mako 
ano one of yonr companioiis. Bat I am Tery hangry 
— I have had no dinuer." 

" Eravely and sensibly spoken !" cticd Sir Peter, 
■wlio tad beconae alamied by this ontragcous Sug- 
gestion pnt ont by the Whaiip. " Come nlong, my 
dear Miss Cassilia ; yonr cousin will coine to-night, 
OT to-morrow night." 

" Good-bye, Tom," aaid Coqneite. " I am pleased 
jou enjoy yourself in Glasgow. It is not all study 
Asd booke. And now I know wby yon did writo to 
•jae ench very short letters." 

"Look here, Coqnette," said he, as they were 
leaTing. " What are yon going to do to-morrow 
^brenoon ? I snppose yon'll be driving abont, and 
Seeing grand people, aud yon wou't bare a word for 
me." 

" Äh, yon wicked boy, to say that !" ehe said, 
rcproachfolly. " You will come for mo to-morrow 
%hen yon choose — nine, ten, eleveii — aud we will go 
.Ibr a walk just where yon please, and I will speak 
ito nobody bat you, nod yon sbuU show me all tii« 
'tbings wortb Eeeiug in Glasgow and round about." 

" Wby, Coquctte, it is all like a dream cometme!" 
lio cried. " And to think that yon are in Glasgow 
Atlastr 

With thRt, Sir Peter ofiered the yonng lady hi« 
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arm, koA bnrried Lor down stnirs. He was anxions 
ftbont hü dinner. 

The Wlianp returned to bis companions, ainl 
inetantl; petceivod that they were treating him with 
nnmnal tespect. Thoy would talk, also, about the 
yoong lady ; and whether ske would rernaiu m 
G-laagow; and wLero the Whanp had seen her first ; 
and -w-hetiier Bhe would likely be up at his rooma 
ftcy other eTening. Haater Tom 'waa not rtayeaa- 
miinicatiTe, bot at last one Tenhired io mj — 

" Teil na, now, OaBBÜiB» ia ahe likdj to be muxied 
BO<m?" 

" She ÜB," ßftid the Wliaiip. 

" To whom ?" 

" To me," Said the Wlianp. 



^ T<Ti ABOOT EELVIN-BIDE. 



Talk of Glasgow being s dnll grey city ! When the 
Wfaaap got np next moming at half-past six, and 
looked ont, it seemed to bim tbat tbe empty pare* 
ments were made of gold, that the fronts of tbe 
bonses were shining witb a new light, and the air 
fall of ft deliciona tingliug. For did not the great 
city hold in it the beating heart of Coc[nette ; and 
were not all tbe tborongbfares aware of the con* 
secration tbat had fallen on tbem by her arriTal ? 
Äway be eped to bis classes ; and his boots, as tbey 
rang in tbe etreet, clattered "CoqnetieV' and 
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"Coqnetter' and "Coquetto!" If tlie Professor 
bful known that Coqaette was iu Glasgow, wonld lie 
h»ve looked so duli, and been üo miBerably slow ? 
What was tbe nse of tliis gnbble about aucieiit 
luDguttges, wben Coquettc liad brought her pietty 
.Freocli idioms witb her, aiid was eveo now gettiug 
Bp to look ont on tbe grcennesaofHillhead and down 
Oll Lbe slnggish watera of tbe Kelvin. Alaa ! wby 
were tbe balf-honrs so füll of minutes ; and might 
not tbe aunsbine be altogetber faded ont of tbe eky 
before be could get westward to welcome Coqnette ? 
lle daalied bome from College to bis lodginga, and 
there arrayed bimself in bis tidiest garments, and 
Crosbeued bimself up, sin ging tbe wbile some 
snatcbea of " Sutly in our AUey." Tho tall and 
snmrt youag man wlio now issned into Qeorge 
Street, and niade bis way westward as fast as bis 
long legs could carry bim, bore but little reaem- 
Mance to tbe devil-may-care lad who bad lounged 
iilwiit Airlie and tormented bis fatber's neigbboiirs. 
Vet be was einging one of bis boyish songs as be 
strode along tbe tborongbfares, and ever and auou 
he looked np xt tbe sky to make sare that it was 
going to be kindly to Coquettc. Wby, tbe ligbt 
niist of tbe morning was now Clearing away, and a 
blnze of sonshine was strikiug here and tfaere along 
tbe nortbern side of Saucbieball Street. 'Tis a 
plcii!«nt Street — undor particular circnmstances. 
Shops are its landmarks ; bot tbey grow poetic iu 
tluf eye» of youtb. It seemed to tbe \Vhaup that 
tbe böotü in tbe Windows louked nnnsnally elegant ; 
, that novcr beforo bad be soen snch tust« iu thc 
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acrsngement of Kormandy pippins ; tliat eren Üi& 
oäötJt of a bakery had sometliing iu it tbat tonclieil 
swMt memories. For, indeed, the sliops aud th» 
Windows, and the people, and Saucbioball Street 
itsel^ weie to him oii that morning but pbantasms ; 
and sU around him, the air, and the aky, and the 
BnnwhinB) were füll of Coqnettc, and nothing but 
CiDqnatie. Ho feil in love witb Sauchichall Street 
on that morning ; and he has oever qnito forgotten 
his old'ftfieotüm.. 

He vidkad iq> ta tlie htmA-ci-Üta gnat haaaa 
overlooldng thePazk, lAiek Sx P«tw hmiheiaamti, 
and. was glad that the door was opened by a girl 
instead of by a maa-servant — a creatnre whom h& 
Balf feared and half disliked. The young person 
&ad ecarcely shown him into the spacioos drawing- 
room when he heard a qmck flatter of a dress, aod 
Coqaette harself came nishiag in, and overwhelmed! 
him with her qaestions, and her eaclamationa, and! 
Eer looks. For ahe conld not nnderstand what had 
altered him bo mnch nntil she perceived that his 
mooBtache, which had been rather feehle on their 
last meeting, had now aesiuned qnite formidable 
proportiona ; and it waa only a significaat threat on 
hie part tbat caneed her to ceaae her grave and 
ironical compUmentB. 

And where shonld they go on thia bright snnmier 
morning ? 

"laAj Dmm, ahe has gone into the town to bny 
emammts for the grand dimier of Frida;," said 
Cbqnette, " to which yoa are invited, Mr. Whanp, 
ftj a gilt Card which. I did address for yon this 
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moming. And I wonld not go witlt her — for I said 
~my conain comes for me, and he wonld be angry 
if I were not here, and he Ib very diaagreeable wheu 
he is angry. Enfin, let na go, and yon will amuse 
mo hy all that is to be soen." 

Now whea Coqnette had got herseif ready, and 
they went out, the "Whaup took r very Btraoge road 
to the city by going down to Kelvin Bridge. The 
farther they went — over Hillhead and farther woat- 
waid — the less appearanco tbere waa of streets and 
shopa, nntil the Wlianp had to confess that he had 
led her, of maliee prepenae, directly oway from the 
town. And so they went iuto the country. 

He took her into oll the hannta nnd nooks that he 
had esplored by himeelf— down to tho Pear-tree 
Well^back again, and along the Kelvin, and then 
np by the crosa road which leads to Maryhill, Here 
thoy pansed in their wanderinga to look over the 
great extcnt of conntry which lay before them ; and 
the WLanp told her, that far away on the left, if 
aho had a wonderfnl telescope, sho might see the 
lonely nplands ahost Airlie, and catch a glimpse of 
thu long sweep of the eea. 

" I ußed to come np here," he said, " all by tnyaelf, 
and wouder what yon were doing awny down there. 
And when the ann came oat, I thoaght — ' Ah, 
Coqnette is enjoying heraelf now.' " 

" AH that is very pretty," said Coqnette, " and I 
nhonld be sorry for yon, perbaps. But I do find 
von bave atill some amusement. What ia it yon 
sing — * Conte, Usses and Inda, Rway from yoar dads.' 
Whfttisdiids?" 
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"Neveir niiiid, Coquette. It ia only a Bong to 
keep^up one's heart, you know^not to be talked 
abont on a morniitg like thia, between us two. I 
want to fs&y soiuething very nice to yoii, and &iendly, 
and eren sentimeotal, kut I don't know horr. Wbat 
shaUIsay?" 

" It iB not for me to teil yoo," renurkedOo^Mtb^ 
with 8ome aür of tlJali^in. 

And yet, as they stood there, uid loebd<>««if 
oTor the &t oonntry towards Aixiie and Uia''8a^ 
they Bomehow forgot (o talk. Indeed, as Ooqovttot 
leaning on Ute low atone «all, gased am; ireeiwaid 
a sfaadow seemed to croes her face. Was elte thiak- 
ing of all that liad bappened there, and of her 
present position — mayhap working grieTona wrong 
by this thonghtlees kindness to her consin? Was 
ehe right in trying to atone for previouB neglect by 
an excesB of goodneBS which migbt be cmel to him 
in after-life ? Her companion saw that a audden 
BÜence and pensivenesB had fallen orei her, and he 
drew her gently away, and began their homeward 
walk. 

On their way back, they again went down to the 
Kelvin, and he proposed that they shonld rest for a 
Uttle while in the bit of meadow opposite the Pear- 
tree Well. They aat down amid the long grass, and 
when any one croBsed the emall wooden bridge, 
which was bat seldom, Goqtiette hid her face nnder 
her snnahade, and was nneeen. 

" Are yoa tired ?" said the Whanp. 

" Tired? No. I do walk about all day sometimea 
at Airlie." 
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'■ Then why have you growu so ailent ?" 

" I have been tbiukiiig." 

"Of what?" 

"Of mauy thinga — I do not know," 

"Coqnette," he said Buddenly, "do you know tliat 
tbe well over tLere itsed to be a tryoting place for 
lovere, aad tbat tliey tiaed to meet tliere and jotu 
Ibeir baad» over the well, and ewear that they 
would marry cacli other some day or other ? I snp- 
poBe some did marry and eome didn't ; biit wasn't it 
very pleaaant in tbe meantinie to look forward to 
that? Coqnette, if yoa would only give me your 
band now! I will wait any time— I have waited 
nlready, Coqnette; but if you will only say now 
that I may look forward to eome day, far away, 
iliat I can come and remind yon of your promiae — 
tbiiik what it would be to have that to carry abont 
wilb oue. Yon will be going back to Airlie, Coqnette 
— I mnjTi't BCG you for ever eo long," 

He paused, for she Beeucd etrangely disturbed. 
8hc looked np at him with eyes wbich were wild 
and aUrmed. 

" Ah, do not say auy more," she »aid, " I will do 
anything for you, bat not that — not that." 

And then she Said, a munient afterwarde, in a 
voice which was very low and fnll of Badueea — 

" Or aee, I will promiae to marry you, if yon like, 
öfter many, many years — only not now — not withiu 
a fow years — afterward» I will do wliul you Uke." 

"But have I offended you? Why do you cry, 
Coqnette ? Look here I'd c^ut my fingora olf before 
1 1 would aak anything of you that pained you. 
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Whai is ihe matter, Goqnette? Does it gEiera joa 
tothinkofwhatlask?^' _ 

^' No— no I" ehe said, hnrriedlyi TrHh timrn frtiiaWng 
down her face. '^It is ngiht of yoa to.aak it — «nd I 
— ^Imust say yea. My nnole does ezpeek ifc, dosshe 
not? and you yonrsel^ Tom, yoa have been Tery 
good to me, and if only tius will make yon happy, I 
will be your wife^" 

^' You will ?'* Said he, with his handaame fiu)e 
boming with joy. 

^' Bat — ^bnt/' said CSoqnette, with the daxk eyes still 
wety and the head bent down so that he conld soaroe 
See her face, '' not nntil after many yeara. And all 
that time, Tom, I shall pray that you may get a 
better wife than I — ^and a wife who conld be to you 
all that you deserye — and in this long time you may 
meet some one, and your heart will say, ' She is 
better for me than Coquette ' " 

" Better than you, Coquette !" he cried, " Is there 
anybody in all the world better than you ?" 

^'Ah, you do not think — you do not remember. 
You do not know anything of me yet — I am a 
stranger to you — and I have been brought up 
differently from you. And did not Leesiebess say I 
had come to do mischief among you — and that my 
French bringing up was dangerous ? " 

'' But you know, Coquette, that your goodness even 
tumed the heart of that horrible old idiot towards 
you; and you must not say another word against 
yourself, for I will not believe it. And if you only 
knew how proud and happy you have made me,'' he 
added, taking her band affectionately and gratefuUy. 
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t"I Bm glad of that," Baid Coqnette, in a low voice. 
Ton deserye to be very Iiappy, But it is a great 
maay years off, and ia that time I will teil yoa more 
of myself than I liave told yoii yot. I cannot juat 
ßow, my poor boy, for your eyes are so full of glad- 
ncsa ; but somo ilay yon will believe it fortunate for 
you if you can marry some one eise — and I vrill 
rejoice at thattoo." 
^M " Wliy," Said he, with eome good-natured sarpriBO 
^But bis voice, " yon talk ua if there was somo oue you 
^^Wanted to marry." 

" No," Said Coqnette, witU a ßigh, " there Js uo- 



" And now, tben," said the Whanp gaily, os lio 
•seisted her to rise, "I call upou all tho leares of th» ' 
iieos, and all the drops in the riyer, and all the lighl J 
in tbe air, to bear witneaa that I have won Coquett** 
for my wife ; and I ask the aky always to have aon- 
ehiue for her, and I ask the winds to take care of 
her and be very gentle to her, for iaa't ehe my 
Coqnette ?" 

" All, yoa foolish boy !" she Baid, with Bad and j 
teaifnl eyee, " you bave gi-ven me a dangcrona uome. 
Bnt uo matter. If it pleaeee you to-day to thiuk€ 
bo your wife, I am glad." 
course, in lover's faehion, he Unghed at her 
aud etroTe to lend her a leaven of hia own 
hoaited confidence. And in thia wise they I 
^urucd to Glasgow, as lovera have dono befom ■ 
lovers will do öfter thcm again and again, 
) youth hungers for bright eyes, and lauglia 
,all the peiils the futnre msy hold. And if 
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the Whatip thouglit well of Glasgow on that mom- 
ing when he eet out, yoa may gaesa wbat he thought 
of the city aa he now returned to it, and of the 
Btrangö transfigiiration «ndergone by the distant 
olouds of amoke, and the tall chinmeys, and the long 
and monotonous streets, Bomance had bathed the 
old grey town iu the hues of the Hitnset; and for 
him henceforth Glasgow was no longer a somewhat 
commonplace and matter-of-fact maes of houses, but 
ft realm of mystery and dreanis which love hod lit 
np with the colonred lime-light of wonder and hope. 



LADY DBtJH B DDINEB-FABT;. 

So Coqaette had engaged herself to m&rry her consin. 
Sbe koew not why, but there wete stränge forebod- 
inga crowding her nünd aa Bhe contemplated that 
aB yet distant prospect. It seemed to her that lifo 
wonld be a pleasant and enjoyable thing, if all the 
people aronnd her were satisfied libe heraelf, to leare 
it as they fonnd it, and continae those amicable 
relations which were qnieter, safer, more comfortable 
than the wild and stränge perplezities which appeared 
to follow in the traiu of love. Lore had become a 
fearfnl thing to her. Sbe looked forward to meetiu^ 
Lord EarUhope with something very like alarm; 
and yet bis absence was a source of Tagne nnrest and 
anxiety. She longed to see him ; and yet dreaded a 
tepetition of those büsarre and terrible scenea which 
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markoJ Ute opDaing days oftlieir iDtiinacT. Aud 
le moro she looked at her own positioii — the longer 
'tix6 dwelt on the possibilities that lay before her lu 
the future — the lese conld she unrarel the toila that 
aeemed gathering nround her and binding her vith 
iron chains. 

Waa this, then, the happy phase of life into which 
she had iieeD, with something of envy, her old com- 
pnuious and playmates enter ? Was this the delight 
of being in love ? Were these the joyoua experiences 
which were anng in many a haUad, and deecribed in 
many a merry theatre-piece, and dwelt ioringly 
lipon in many a story ? 

"I am eighteen," she said to hetBelf, in these 
Rolitary mnsing«. "It is the time for young peoplc 
to be in love — and yet I hate it and fear it — and I 
wieh that I did never come to this country. Alas ! 
it 18 too Ute to go away now." 

And ngain ehe asked herseif if she had hronght 
;tho9e perila — nowlooming distinctly in the future^ 
lipon herseif by her own fault. Wherein she erred ? 
,8nrely not throngh selfiahness. She loTed Lord 
Sarlshope, and was content to be loved by him, 
withont even dreaming that ho was thereby bonnd 
to her in aay ebape «hatover. Indeed she seemed 
to think that by way of reparation to her consiu it 
lier duty to niarry him, and ah« had conaented 
ly becanse she thongbt she wonld make him 
ippy. In neither direction was there thv least 
'tgard for herseif; but only a desire to pleaae 1 
frienda all round ; and yet it eeemeJ that those v 
cfTorta of hets weio duomed to plunge her iecft 
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and deeper into th^ eaa of tröitldee in idiieh die 
fonnd henelf einking. Was iher6 no hand to wrs 
her? She knew not how it had all tmme alMiit; 
bat she did know that, in tiie add Bumenta in lAoäk 
a oonsciousness of her Situation flaabad upon fier, a 
Yagae terror took poesession of her, and- the looload 
f orward with dismay to the ooming years. 

These moments, fortonatelj, oocnirred at eonai- 
derable intervals. The temperaanent of the gixl 
was natorally light and öheerfial. Bhe was f^äA to 
«njoy the qniet pleasnres of ereryday lifOi and ferget 
those gloomy anxieties whidb lay in the ftitare. And 
this Visit to Glasgow was fall of all manner of new 
«xperiences, delights, excitements, which drove her 
forebodings oat of her head, and led the Whaap to 
believe that she was proad to have become bis 
affianced wife. Why had she cried, he asked him- 
self, when he arged bis sait in that bit of meadow 
on the banks of the Eelyin? It did not matter. 
The Whaap was not himself inclined to morbid 
specalation. Doabtless, girls were stränge ereatares. 
They cried when they were most pleased. They 
tamed pale, or fainted, or achieved some other extra- 
ordinary feat, on the smallest emotional provocation« 
It was enoagh for bim to hear Goqnette's merry 
laagh to conyince him that she was not yery sorry 
for what she had done ; and everybody, from Lady 
Drom downwards, bore testimony to the fact that 
the yisit to Glasgow had wonderfally improyed the 
girl's health and spirits. Yoa had only to look at 
the new and faint coloar in her pale cheeks, and the 
glad brightness of her eyes. 
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»Theo thero was the grand dinner coming off, 
vhich VAS to iutrodace Coqaette to Lady Drtim's 
<llft8gow friendH, The Whaup, of coarse, was in- 
Tit«d; and, as there never had beeu occaBion for hLs 
weAring evening dress down in Airlie, his elender 
etore of money was decply dipped into by his pre- 
parations. But when his name was annonnced, and 
he waUced into the drawing-room, where Lady Drum 
was receiving her gnesta, the appearaucc of the taU i 
and handsome yoaug man attracted a good many] 
eyes ; and Coqnette — who had ran forward to meet ^ 
him — was qoite overcoaiG 1)y wonder and delight 
over his transfonnation [rom s raw conutry lad into 
An elegant yoong gentleman, aud coald not refrain 

■£wm Bayiug as mncb to bim in a whisper. The 
iffhanp — who had looked round for her on hia 
mtrance into the room^laughed, aud blnshed a 
Üttle, and then drew her away into a comer, and 
Said — 

" It ia all the white tie, Coqnette, isn't it ? Dou't 
yoti think Vre managed it well ? Bot I am awfuUy 
afraid that a eneeze woald send everything flying, 
aud fill the ftir with bita of cambric. And it was 
very good of yon, Coqnette, to Rond mc thoso stndF. 
Don't they look pretty ? — and I'll kiss yoa for 
sonding mo them whenever I get the cbance." 

kWitJi which Üoquette drew berself np and said — 
" You do talk of kiseiug me aa if it werc evi>ry 
y. Yet yon haTO not kisscd me, nor are likely to 
uu that, ODtit yon nre a great deal better-bebared, 
and less vain of yotireelf. You do t-ulk of not being 
sblo to sneezG, metely tbat I look at the negligcnt 
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way yoa hkTs mado yonr necktie and your coUar^ 
to open your throat, you fooliah boy, aud give your- 
self a cold." 

At tUis moment Sir Peter bustled ap to get hold 
of Goqoette, and introduce her to some ciric 
dignitaries; and the Wbanp, with some chagrin. 
Bftw her disappear in a crowd of baiües. He himBelf 
WOB Bpeedily recailed to his duty, for the remaiuder 
of the goeets were arriving rapidly, and among theni 
were some whom he knew. He aoon foiind himself 
being teaaed by the datightera of bis friend, Dr. 
MenzieB — three tall, light-haired, merry-he«rted 
girls — who rathcr made a pet of him. And all at 
once one of them said to him— 

" Why, is that your couBin there — the girl in 
white, with the tea-roBo in her breast ? It ig ? 
How handsome ehe is ; and how well she knowa the 
proper sort of äower for her dark hair ! Did yoa 
say ehe was an Italian ?" 

"No — a Mongolian," said the "Whaup emphati- 
cally ; for he did not like to hare Coqnette spoken 
of by anybody in this cool and critical fashion, 

" Does ehe sing ?" 

" I shoold think so," he said, cnitly. 

At this very moment Coqnette came towards him, 
and then — seeing that he was talking to three yonng 
ladiee — snddenly torned, and looked for Sir Peter, 
whom ehe had just left. The Whaap was at her 
side in a moment. 

" Whftt is it, Coqnette ?" he said. 

" Nothing," she said, coldly. 

" Yon know yoa were coming to speab to me." 
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*'Bnt I did find you engaged/' she said, with a 
BÜght iouch of hauteur in her tone. "Who are 
these yonng ladies ? Are they yonr friends whose 
father is ihe doctor ? Why do you leave them ?" 

" Coquette, if you are unreasonable I will go away 
and not return the whole evening. What did you 
come to teil me ?" 

" I did come to say/' replied Coquette, speaking 
with a studied and calm carelessness, ''that Lady 
Drum has asked Bailie Maclaren (I do think that is 
the name) to take me in to dinner, and I do not like 
it, for I would rather have sat by you ; but it is of 
no consequence since you are occupied with your 
friends." 

" Ho, ho !" Said the Whaup confidently. " Lady 
Drum asked me to take in that old woman ¥rith the 
feathers, Mrs. Colquhoun ; but don't you imagine I 
am such a fool, Coquette — oh, no !" 

"What will you do?" said CJoquette, with her 
face brightening up. 

The Whaup said nothing for a second or two, but 
just then, a motion towards pairing haying taken 
place, — elderly gentlemen bowing graciously and 
desirous of " having the honour " — the Whaup 
darted up to Bailie Maclaren — ^a venerable person in 
spectacles, who was looking out for his appointed 
partner — and said in a hurried whisper — 

" I beg your pardon, sir, but Lady Drum bids me teil 
you she would be much obliged if you would kindly 
take in Mrs. Colquhoun — the old lady near the piano 
— do you See her ?" 

The Whaup did not wait for any reply from the 

2 iL 
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bewildered old gentleman, bat instanÜy retumed io 
Cioquette, canght her band, placed it on bis arm, and 
btttried ber into tbe dining-room in defiance of all 
Order and tbe laws of precedenoe« Not for some 
time did Lady. Drum see wbat bad occurred. It was 
not until tbe soup bad been cleared away tbat sbe 
caugbt a glimpse of Ooquette and tbe Wbanp sitting 
comfortably togetber at a portion of tbe table wbere 
neitber ougbt to baye been, and tbe face of tbe young 
lady, wbo wore tea rosebnds twisted in tbe loose 
masses of ber dark bair, was particnlarly brigbt and 
bappy, for ber companion was telling ber wonderfal 
stories of bis College lifo — ^lies, donbtless, for tbe 
most part, or nearly approaching tberennto. 

" It was ratlier shabby of you, Coquette," be said, 
" to run away likc that when I wanted to introducc 
you to Dr. Mcnzies' girls." 

" I was introduced to too many people — ^I cannot 
rcmember all such names. Besides, I do not like 
girls witb straw-coloured hair." 

"Oh, for shame, Coquette! You know it isn't 
Btraw-colour, Lut golden, and very pretty. Well, I 
would have introduced you to those two young ladies 
wbo sit near Sir Peter, and wbo bave bair as dark 
and as bandsome as your own." 

"Wbo aro they?" said Coquette, submissively ; 
for sbe was bound to be consistent. 

"Tbey live in Eegent's Park Terraco," said tlio 
Wbaup — wliicb did not aflford bis companion mucli 
Information — and they bave tbe most lovcly con- 
tralto voices. You sbould bear tbe younger onc 
ßing tbe * Asb Grove.* " 
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" I do think yon kaow too many young kdiea," 
laid Coqnette, with a pont, — wLich was bo obviously 
aeumed, tliat be laaghed ; and tben sbo began to 
1 bim in confidence, and in a very law voico, tbat 
6 vrvka very anxious for tlie appearunre of tbo firat 
inlr^e», mcrely tbat sbc elionld bare a little sparkling 
ine 

" CbampBgQC !" eaid tbo Wbaiip suddenly to tbe 
^ivant bobind bim ; at wbich Coqtiette loohed mucb 
larmed and embarrassed. Tbe man went and 
rougbt a bottle, and tbo Wliaup waa tnd« enonglt 
I tiiko it Irom bim and fill Coquettc'a glass, and 
Qien smnggle Jt bebind a big epergne, wbere it was 
■rholly conccaled by Sowßrs. 

"Yon wicked boy!" Baid CcKinette, fearing tbat 

*1 eyes bad beeil drawu towatds tbem ; bat tbe 

lianp calmly gazed down the loble and saw tbat 

ms guests wcre oceupied with tbeir owq afiairs. 

, And 80 tbo diuncr went ou, and tbeiie two yonng 

»ple were very happy; for it wag tbe ßrst tini* 

wt the Wbanp bad appeared in soeiety olong with 

P'Co<^uette, and be feit a rigbt of property in her, and 

■•jiras prond of her. Bbo bad given \nm to undertitand 

tat tbeir marriage was a tbiug so distant and ragne 

tat it was »carcely to be thougbt of as yet ; bat in 

I meantiine be regarded ber as TirtnaUy bis wife, 

1 no longer considered bimself a soütary nuit lost 

tbiB crowd of married people. Ho was rery 

kentivo to Coqnette. He waa particular aa to tbo 

lainties wbich ehe ate ; ho aRBamod antbority over 

her in tbo matter of wine. "Wby, it was as if Üiey 

were cbildren playing at beiug husbaad and wifo — 
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in a fantastic grotto of their own creation ; irbilfl 
tbe seriona interesta of the world were allowed i 
pass ontsidu nnheetlod, aud theycared not to thinko 
aiiy future, so busy were they in wreatliing Sowerd.1 

" Coquette," Said he, " it yoa are good, I will sing-l 
yon a. aong wLen we come into the drawing-room." 

" I do know," Said Coquette, with tlio least trace 
of contcmpt. " It is always ' Come laascs and lads — 
Come lassea and lads '^that is your soug always. . 
Now, if you did sing some proper song, I woiüd plajr 
an accompaniment for you. But perhapa some ol 
your yoong lady frienda down thore — can they plsy 
tlie accompaniment for you ?" 

"Oll, yea," said the Whaup, ligbtly. "Bot i 
course, nono of them can play or sing like yoa, yott 
know. Now if yo« oniy saw yourself at this moment, 
Coquette — Low your wtite dress, and the gl&re from 
the table, and the atrong lighta, make yoar liatr and 
your eyea look so dark aa to be almoat wild — imd 
thoae pretty yellow rosehuds " 

" Have I not told you," said Coquette, with some 
asperity, " that it ia very, very bad mannen» t« 
montion one'a appearance or drcsa ? I did toll joXL 
often^yon muat not do it ; and if peopla da beaz 
yon call me Coquette, nhat will they say of tao ?" 

"Go on," aaid the Whaup, mockingly ; "let i 
have all the lecture at once." 

"Alas l" aaid Coquette, moro aadly than ahe bkd 
as yet spoken, " there is another thing I woold aay 
— aud yet of wbat uae ? I would wiaU yoa to giTi 
up thiuking me ao good and so perfect. WLy f 
yon think I can play, or aing, or talk to you I 
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than any one eise? It is not trne — it is a great 
misfortnne that yon think it tme. And if it waa 
anybody bnt yon, I wonld say it was compliments 
only — it was flattery ; bnt I do seö in yonr eyes what 
yon think, althongh yon may not say it. Do yon 
know that yon deceiye yonrself abont me — and that 
it is a pain to me ? If I conld giye yon my eyes for , 
a moment, I wonld take yon ronnd the table, and 
show yon who is mnch prettier than I am — who does 
sing better — who has more knowledge — more sense 
— more nobleness. Alas ! yon can see nobody bnt 
me, and it is a misfortnne." 

" What do yon mean by that, Coqnette ?" he said, 
with yagne alarm. " Why do yon want me to look 
at people with different eyes ?" 

" Becanse," she said, in a low voice, bnt very dis- 
tinctly, " yon do risk all yonr happiness on a fntnre 
so nncertain. When I look forward to a few years, 
I am afraid — not for myself, bnt for yon. If I conld 
give yon my eyes, I wonld lead yon to some one of 
your friends and bid yon admire her, and teach yon 
what a charming character she has, and ask yon to 
pledge her to go with yon all throngh the time that 
is to come. As for me — I am not snre of myself, 
^Vhy did they call me Coqnette ? When I do think 
of all that yon risk in giying yonr happiness to me 
to keep for a great many years — I — I — I despair !'* 

Bnt the Whanp was not to be cast down by these 
idle forebodings. 

"Why, Coqnette," said he, "yon are become as 
morbid as Lord Earlshope, and yon talk nonsense 
besides, which he never does. Yon want me to 
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believe that anybody eise, in this room or any otiier. 
rooniy is to be compared with you. That is not 
giying me new eyes— it is blinding me with a pair 
of spectacles. And I won't baye yonr eyes, Coqxiette 
— pretty as they are— but yourself, eyes indnded. 
Wby, what a small idiot yon mnst be to imagine 
that the world holds more than one Coqnette?" 

His companion smiled — ^perhaps rather sadly. 

*' It is a great change from yonr first belief of me 
— when yon did think me dangerons and ^cked. 
Bnt perhaps they do still think that of me in AirUe. 
What wotdd Leesiebess's hnsband answer to those 
pretty things yon say of me— »and are yon so snre 
that all the people there are wrong, and yon are 
right ?" 

Snre that Coqnette was not a wicked and dangerons 
person ? — the Whanp had not a word to say. 



CHAPTEK XL. 

THE ROSEBXJD. 

When the ladies had gone from the room, and the 
men had settlcd down to drink steadily, and talk 
the after-dinner sentiment which they probably 
called their opinions, the Whaup sat by himself, 
silent and gloomy. A füll glass of claret remained 
on the table before him untasted. He stared at it 
as if it were some distant object, and the hnm of the 
voices aronnd him sonnded like the mnrmnr of the sea, 
as he had listened to it at night up on Airlie moor. 
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What did Coqnette mean? Why did she put 
away into the future, as if it were Bomething to be 
dreaded, the happy timo which onght to haye been 
welcomed by a yonng girl ? As the Whanp pnzzled 
ovcr these things, he asked himself what hindered 
liis going to her now, in the royal fashion of Lochin- 
var, and marrying her out-of-hand before she had 
time to say no ? 

Alas! Lochinyar belonged to the npper classes. 
He could Support the bride whom he stole away in 
thatromantic manner ; and his merry black eye, in 
bewitching the girl, and making her ready to ride 
with him OTer the Borders, was not troubled by any 
consideration as to how the two shonld be able to 
live. The Whaup looked up the table. There were 
rieh men there. There were men there who conld 
confidently place fabnlons fignres on cheqties ; and 
yet they did not seem to know what a magic power 
they possessed. They only talked feeble platitudcs 
about foreign affairs ; and paid fnrther attention 
to tbat god which, enshrined in the capacions 
temple underneath their waistbelt, they had wor- 
sbipped for many years. Had they eyer been 
young? the Whaup asked himself. Had they 
known some fair creatnre who resembled, in some 
inferior fashion, Coqnette? Was there at that 
remote period anybody in the world, in the likeness 
of Coquette, on whom their wealth conld shower 
little delicate attentions ? Had they been able to 
marry when they chose ? Or were they poor in their 
youth — when alone money is of yalne to any one — 
only to become rieh in their old age, and think with 
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a aigh of the Coquette of loog ago, and console 
theiDBelTes with mucli feeding and the imposing 
promineace of a portly stomach ? 

Dr. Menzies, it is true, Lad yagnely promised 
that, when his studies were completod, the Whaap 
shonld become bis aasiatant, or even his jnaior 
partaer; Bat how &r amy seenied ihat din fXVt' 
pect! And vhj shoold Oo^nette — ft- prinpevB jm, 
vhom all thfl World onght to iiaTa beul pVonA to 
wait — be boand doini by BUch ignaminioiiB ocraäitiqBS 
and chaaces? Tbe Whaap pltmged bü bandsd^i^ 
into bis empty poolrate, ai^ Btüed all tb« man 
moodily at the glase. 

Then snddeuly fchere was a sonnd of a piano — a 
brigbt, Sharp prelode which he eeemed to know. 
Pieaently, too, he heard as throngh maffled cortains 
the distant Toice of Coqnette ; and what was tbis 
she was ainging ? Why, tbat hrisk old ballad of bis 
own tbat ahe had heard tum sing in his lodgings. 
Where had ehe got it? How bad she leamt it? 
The Whaap started to bis feet — all the gloom gono 
&om bis face. He stole ont of the room — in tbe 
hnbbab of vinona political fervonr he was scarcely 
Qoticed — and made hia way to tbe drawing-room 
door. This was what he heard — 

Come lasses and loda, get leave of ;oor dads. 

And awaf to the maypole hie, 

For every fiiir has s sweetheart theie, 

And the fiddlerg atanding hj'^ 

For Wjllir sliall dauce wiüi Jane, 
And Johnny has got bis Joan, 
To trip it, trip it, trip it, &c. 
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Coqnette, theo, was in no melancholy mood. 
Why, what an ass he had been, to grow dismal 
when there still remained to him the prond pos- 
Session of that promise of hers ! That was his own 
song she was singing brightly and merrily, and with 
stränge oddities of pronnnciation. She herseif be- 
longed to him in a manner — and who was there that 
wonld not envy him ? When the song was finished, 
the Whaup went into the room, and walked np to 
the piano, and sat down by Coqnette, and told her 
that he knew nobody among the men, and had beea 
forced to come in there. 

" And where did you get that song, Coquette ?" 
he asked. 

"Monsieur!" obseryed Coquette, "you do talk 
as if you had the right to be here — which you have 
not. Do you not see that your friends, the doctor's 
young ladies, did langh when you came in and 
walked over to me !" 

" Where should I go, Coquette ?" 

" I will teil you," she answered, in a low voiee, as 
she pretended to turn OTer the music. " When at the 
dinner, I did see the youngest of the three young 
ladies look much at you. I haye spoken to her 
since we came here. She is charming — and oh 1 
very good, and speaks kindly of you, and with a 
little blush, which is very pretty on your Scotch 
young ladies. And when I asked her if she knows 
this song, she did laugh and blush a little again — 
you have been singing it to her " 

" Oh, Coquette !" he said, " what a sly mouse 
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yon are — ^for all yonr innocent eyea— -to be watehing 
eyerybody like that." 

^^ Bien ! yon go to her, and Bit down there, and 
make yourself yery agreeable. Yon do not know 
how mnch ehe is a friend of yonrs." 

The Whaap began to lose bis temper. 

" I won't be goaded into speaking to anybody," 
Said he, ^^and the first thing yon have to do, Miss 
Coqnette, to-morrow moming, is to come to a dis- 
tinct nnderstanding abont all the nonsense yon haye 
been talking at dinner. What is it all abont, CSo- 
qnette? ^e yon prond? Then I unll coax yon 
and flatter yon. Are yon frightened ? Then I will 
laugh at you. Are you nnreasonable ? Then — 
then, by Jingo, I'U run away with you !" 

Coqnette laughed lightly, and the Whanp be- 
camo awaro that several pairs of eycs had been 
drawn towards them. 

" This place is getting too hot for me," he said. 
" Must I really go back ?" 

" No," shc said, " you will stop and sing — some- 
thing bright, joyful, happy — and you will forgot the 
melancholy things we have bccn talking abont. 
Have I been unkind to you ? You will see I will 
make it up, and you shall not sit gloomy and sad 
again at dinner. Besides, it does not improve yonr 
good looks : you should be more of the wild boy 
that I saw whcn I did first come to Airlie." 

" I wish WC were both back at Airlie, in those old 
times !" said the ^Vhaup, suddenly. 

Coqnette looked at him with some surprisc. 
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She had canght qnite a new tone of sadness in bis 
Yoice, and bis eyes had grown wistful and clonded. 

So he, too, was striTing to pierce that nnknown 
future, and seemed bewüdered by its vagneness and 
its gloom. The serionsness of life seemed to baye 
told on bim strangely since be left tbe qniet moor- 
land village. Wbat bad wrongbt tbe cbange witbin 
tbc brief space of time tbat bad elapsed since ber 
arrival from France? Was sbe tbe canse of it 
all ? — sbe, wbo was willing to sacrifice ber own life 
witbout a mnrmnr for tbe bappiness of tbose wbom 
sbo loved ? Already, tbe first montbs of ber stay at 
Airlie — despite tbe petty persecntions and little 
trials sbe bad to endure — bad become an idyllic 
pcriod towards wbicb sbe looked back with eyes 
iillcd witb infinite longing. 

All tbat evening sbe was tbe prominent figure in 
Lady Dnim's drawing-room. Wben tbe men came 
in from tbeir port wine and politics, tbey fonnd tbat 
Coquette bad establisbed berself as a sort of 
princess, and tbey only swelled tbe number of tbose 
who petted ber and waited upon ber. Towards two 
only sbe betrayed an open preference, and tbese 
were tbe Wbaup and tbe youngest of Dr. Menzies' 
daugbters. Sbe so managed tbat tbe tbree of tbem 
were generally close togetber, engaged in all manner 
of private talk. Tbe fair-baired yonng girl bad 
approacbed witb a certain diffidence and awe tbis 
queenly and dark little woman, wbom everybody 
Hccmed to be talking about ; bnt Coquette bad 
only to smile a little, and begin to talk a little in 
ber foreign way, in order to win over tbe soft- 
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hearted yotmg Scotch girl. These fhree appeaiedf, 
indeed, to form a gronp in the nebnloiiB crowd of 
people who chatted, or drank tea, or listened to the 
mosic; and before the eyening was orer Goqnette 
had impressed Miss Menzies — ^by that speoies of 
esoteric telegraphy known to women — ^with a series 
of notions which certainly neither had remotely 
mentioned. 

'^ Coqnette," said the Whanp, when all the 
people had gone bnt himself, and as he was bidding 
her good-night, '* why did you try to make Mary 
Menzies beüeye that she and I were mnch greater 
companions, and all that sort of thing, than yon and 
I? You always talked as if you were the third 
person talking to us two." 

" It is too late for questions," said Coquette, with 
a mingled air of sauciness and gentleness. " You 
must go away now, and do not forget you go with 
me to the theatre to-morrow evening — and if you 
do send me some flowers I will put them in my 
hair." 

" I wish you would giye me one just now," he 
said, rather shyly. 

She took the pale-tinted tea-rose out of her bosom 
and kissed it lightly (for Sir Peter was just then 
Coming down the hall), and gaye it him. The rose 
was a grcat consolation to the Whaup on bis home- 
ward way. And were not the shining stars over- 
head — shining so calmly, and clearly, and happily, 
that they seemed to rebuke bis anxious fore- 
bodings ? 

*' She is as pure as a star," he said to himself. 
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^' and as beantifol — and as £ar away. The years she 
talks of seem to stretch on and on, and I cannot see 
the end of them. The stars np there are far nearer 
to me than Coquette is." 

Yet he held the rose in his hand, and she had 
kissed it. 



CHAPTEE XLI. 

THB WHAUP BEC0ME8 ANXIOÜS. 

Coqüette's stay in Glasgow did not promise well for 
the Whanp's studies. On the very moming after 
she had given him a rose to console him on his 
homeward walk, he was again np at Lady Dmm's 
honse. He looked very blank, however, on entering 
the moming-room, to find that venerable lady the 
sole occnpant, and he saw by the shrewd and good- 
natnred smile on her üeu^e that she perceived his 
disappointment. 

" Yes, she is out," said Lady Dmm. '' Is that 
the qnestion ye wonld ask ?" 

"Well, it is, to teil you the tmth," said the 
Whanp. 

" Conld ye expect her to remain in the honse on a 
moming like this ? If there is a glint o' snnshine 
to be Seen any where she is off and ont like a bntter- 
fly before we have onr breakfast over." 

"Young ladies onght not to go ont alone like 
that," said the Whanp, who had snddenly acquired 
serions and eyen gloomy notions of propriety. 
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His elderly friend took him t« tlie window. Before 
them lay the long terraces of the park, tbe doep Val- 
ley, the treee, tlie river, oitd tlie oppoeitc heigltts, alt 
gleaming iu n pallid and emoky sunaliine. And öd 
terracö nnderaeatb tho window tbere was ft bei 
and OD tbe beuch sat, all by berself, a young po 
wbose downcast face, beut over a book, was bidd^n 
luiderneatb a white sanahade ; and tbero was nothiti'^ 
at all by nbich to diätinguisb tbe Btrangor bnt bor 
faintly yellow mommg dreBs, tbat shone palely 
tbe ßun. Yet you ehould have seen how swiftly I 
Wbaup's face cleared. lu abont thirty soconds 
bad takeii an uuceremonioas faiewell of LadyDra 
and haäteued down into the park. 

" You must not como to see nie cvery day," g 
Coquette ; " yoa do give up all your work." 

" But look here, Coquette," be temarked, gravt 
" ien't it the proper tbing to pay a visit of cerom( 
after a dmner-party ?" 

" At ten o'clock in tbo forcnoon ?" ehe aaid, n 
a smile. " Four o'clock ia the time for such calla, i 
it is not to me you pay tbom." 

He mado no reply ; but be drew away tbe bi 
from ber lap, and quiotly sbut it and put it in 
pockct. Then be said— 

" We are going to have a atrgll throogh 
Botanic Gardons." 

So sho surrendered herseif — her only protest hei. 
a wcll'Simalated sigh, at which bo laughed — i 
away they wont, Glasgow College, and all ite cl 
rooms, luigbt baye been in tbe Pbilippiue Islands 
anytluDg that tbo Whaup remembered of tbem. 
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Many roA mauy & time duriiig tUat long and 

levious Batmter, whicli took tbem n good doal farther 

l-than tlio Botanic Gardens, tbo Whaup — witli that 

PAtfBQge dissatisfaction with their preseut happineaa 

whicli distinguielies lovere and öUa tbe most for- 

itiimte perioJ of lioman Ufo witU tronble — would 

Edrag back tbetr aimless aud wauderiug talk to tbe 

s Coqnotte bad for bcing apprebeusive of tbo 

tatiire. Wby was sbe disindined to epeak of a 

saible limit to tbü number of ycars be bad yet to 

Eirait ? ^Vby did she aliiiost patbetically connsel him 

I to fix bis aUections oii Bomo oiic the ? 

Coqnette replied gravcly, and eometimea a UtUe 
Lwdly, to these queBtions, but ebe bad not tbe oourage 

teil bim tbe wbolo trntb. Tbere was eometbing 
D toucbiiig in the very trust tbat he rcpoeed iß ber 

E>^iu Uic frauk and generoua ivay tbat be appcalt-d 

1 ber, and took it for grantod tbat sbo woald 
ftlwcome bie wife— tbat, in tbe meantime, sbe dared 
Litot teil liim tbat ber beart etill nandered a^ray to 
Iftnotlier man. Hu did not kuow tbat bis protesta- 
Etiouä of love eonndüd coldly in ber oare, and ouly 
■Rtiggested wbat tbey would bave been bad tbey beeu 
l-llttcred by unotber. Ho tbought it stränge tbat 
IrSbo waa gbid to get away from tbose little confessione 
nsud wondering bopoa vbicb aro tbe common talk of 
llovers, und would far ratber bayo bim cpeak to her 
l'Sbout bia professional fnture, or even tliu dotails of 

' 'u coUngo life. 

For borseif, sbe eoenied to tbink it cnongb if her 
coiiäin were picased to walk witb her ; and Bome 
day, aho doubted not, sbe nould yield to bis urgent 
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wislies and become lüs wife. By tliat time, was ifc 
not likely that the straßge uurost iu lier heart — 
that TaguG lüDging for the presence of oqq vUo96 
name she scarcely ever mentioneil, would Iiave died 
utterly away ? Änd in the remote possibility of her 
giving herseif to her coiisin, was it not her diity now 
to try to eradicate that hapless love wliich had für 
more of pam ihan of pleasure in it? While tlie 
Whaup ^va« eagerly ttketching oat tbo lifo which lie 
and she shoald live together, Coquette was trymg 
to make up her mind never agaiu to seo Lord 
Earlshope. 

But it was a hard trial. A womsn may marry 
this man or that man — her afTections may »hift aml 
alter — but she never forgets the man she loved with 
all tho wonder, and idealism, and devotion of a girl'« 
early love. Coquette asked herseif whether iifao 
would ever forget Äirlie, and tho atolcu iiiterTiews 
of tbose spring morniQgs, and tlie pathetic fu-eweUs 
that the sea, and the sky, and the shiniDg landwape 
aloQä knew. 

" Dreaming again," said the Whaup, gently. " I 
enppose you don't kuow that that is a river yon ua 
looking at ?" 

They werc standing on the small wooden bridgs 
that Grosses the Kelvin, and ehe was gazing iuto tbo 
water os if it were a mirror on which all the futore 
yeara were reflected, 

" Doea this river go to the sea?" she oskcd. 

" Most rivera do," replied the \Vhaup— prood, Ukft 
a mau, of bis euperior scientific kuowledge. 

"And peiUapa iu & do.7 ot two it will ece Arran." 
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I" Vfhy, yon talk aa if yon wcre niready nnxiouB to 
leave CrlaHgow and go back," esiil tbe ^Mianp. 
" What ftmnsemeiit can there he for you there ? My 
'{atlicr is buried in tliat Concordance. Lady Brum 
Ü here. EarlaLope is deserted — by the way, I 
vonder wliat haa become of Lord Earlshope." 
" Let US go," eaid Coqnetle, haatily ; and ehe toot 
^er arm olT tbe woixleii juirapet of tbe bridge and 
Wenl away. Tlie Wbaup did not perceive that bis 
mention of Lord Earlsbopc's narne lad strack a 
jarriiig note. 

So tbey went Icisuroly in to Glasgow agaiu, and 

■ ftll tbu wny Ooqnotto gkilfnlly avoided converaation 

Isbont tbe matters wbich were natnrally nppermoat 

r companion's mind. Indeed, a discovery wbich 

e made greatly belped ber out of tbe dilemiua, and 

liveucd tbe remainder of tbeir walk. She in- 

tdvertently slipped into Frencb in making some 

Kmark, and tbo Wbaiip qnirkly replied to ber iu 

ihc eanie toiigne. Sbe was snrprised and deligbted 

»eyond measure. Sbe bad no idea of bis having 

indicd bard sinoc be loft Äirlie to esteud tbo smaU 

qnaintance witb tbe langnage he lind picked up aa 

I boy. Sbct saw well what bad urged bim to do an, 

od ebe wa» please<1 by tlits occnlt compliment. Sbv 

isiateil un tboir talkiug notbiug bnt Frciicb all tbe 

ray home ; and the Whanp — -with occaaional atam- 

biering, laugbing, and bliisbiug — mnuaged tosnalAiii 

^e cunvcriüBtioit witb tolerable easo and fltiency. Sbe 

jorrected bis idiomH— very gently, it la tme ; and also 

üted that bo tuigfat, if be liked, adnpt the familiär 

'oiement wliicli ougbt to cxist bctwoen cousiua. 

2 u 
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" Eut I can't," said tlie WLnup. '• My conTere«- 
tion books have tauglit me to say vous ; and so, mitü 
I learn, you must call me tu, and I will call yoa 
anythiug that comes uppßrmost." 

This, aiid all that fullowed, -was epoken in tongb- 
and-ready French, thc grammar of wliich was & good 
deal better thao its pronunciation ; and tho oaro 
wbicb tlte ^Vhaup Lad to bestuw uii bis luognaga 
lent an nnromautic and matter-nf-favt cbfiroctor to 
the aubjects of thoir talk, to Coquette'a great reli«r. 

When tbey bad reacbed tbe büiise sbe said — 

" You must come in aud make an apolo^ to Lady 
Drum for your inattention, Tben yoa will have • 
little Inncb. Tben you will go home aud attend to 
your atndies until tbe CTcning. Tbcu you will « 
here aud go with üb to tba thoatre ; and yon aay 
bring a bouquet for Lady Drum, if you chooae." 

" Any more commauds, Coquette ?" he a 
" What, notbing more ? How maiiy linea of flreek 
must I do if I an] disobedieut ?" 

" You must not be rüde to nie," elie remarked, 
" becanse tbat is a trace of your bringiiig up ai 
Airlie, wbicb yon bave uearly forgoiteu. It is » 
reüc of your savage naturc. You are mucli im- 
proved ; yo« are almost civilised." 

" Yes," eaid tbo \Vbftnp, " I saw a cart of tumip« 
go by yestcrday quite uuprotoctcd from bebind, i 

I did not ateal oni> Hillo I wbo is that «ttmg 

witb Lady Drum at tbe windiiw ?'' 

Coquette looked up, and did not betray tho least: 
omotioQ, altbougb a sharp tipasm shot acroas im 
Iteart. 
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It is Lord Earlsliope, is it not ?" she saiil, in n 
3ow voico. 

"Ycs."8aid the 'WTiaTip, with a sudden colduess 
in liia tone, and rotarning nt ouce to liis Engliali. 
'*' It is rnther eingnlar lie shoiild ponie here jnat now, 
"bnt that is bis owq nffair. No one ever conU teil 
"what ho would do ncst. Coqaette, I don't think I 
lAiall go iuto tho honso just now — you mako my 
«Xcnsc to Lndy Dnun." 

" Very well," said Coquctte, calmly, 

Sho held out her band to bid bim good-bye. Ho 
Tas mirpriBcd. He ex|»>ct(!d sho would have iiisietcd 
OD hi» Koing iuto the boime ; and, on tbe coiitrary, 
the sectned ratber relievcd tbat he was going away. 

" 'Wliat is tbe matt«r, Coqnettc ?" he asVcd. " Are 
Jon veied becanse I am going away ? Very well — 
I will go in — come along.' 

And with tbat, he went np the stüps ; bnt bo 
eonld not teil by her face wbetber or not she bad 
heea annoyed by bis wishing to go. They entero<l 
the honse togetber, Lord EiirLshopo roBO na they 
veut itito tb« room, and stcpped forward to meet 
Coqnette, and tbe Whanp watebed tbe manner in 
Which «be advanct-d to sboki' hitnds with bim. \\Tiy 
were her eyes cast down, and bor face a ttifle pale ? 
Bhc answered in alnioKt an inandiblo wav tbe kindly 
Enqniries wbicb Lord EiitUbope^whose maniter was 
qnito unconstrained, frank, and conrteoos — mado aa 
to her having enjoyed her visit lo GlaBgow, Tbe 

IWhanp bimself, in shaking hands with bis rival, j 

toas constraincd to admit tbat tbcro was somethio^ M 

pleasaut aud ü-iDudly in Lord Earlshope's manner, I 

l ij 
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and in tlie look of hie clear light-tlue eye, whicfa 
rather disarmed suspicion. In a very fcw mmntea 
tlie Whaiip bad completely thawed, and was laughing 
henrtily at a letter sent by Mr. Gilleapie, thv scbool- 
mastur, which Lord EarUhope read aloud to Iisdy 
Drum. 

KevertheleBs, as hc went to hie lodginga he 
considerably disquieted. He did not liko learing 
Lord Earlshopß iu the Company of Coqaette. It 
seemed to him an infringement of that right o 
property Trhich he had acquired by her prorui««. Ii 
the old days he vra» vaguely jealous, and vas io^ 
clined to be rudely suspicioue of CoqnetteB emall 
prevarications ; bat bis jealousy and bis rTi<lcni 
were readily dissipated whenever he cnme ander tht 
influence of Lord EarUhope's good natnre, or 
Coquette's gentle solicitude. Now he had a greatei 
right to look after her. Had he not sworii in tlv 
olden timc to take care of her, and be her cbtimpion 
Alas ! the AVhanp had yet to learn that a wom&n i 
best Icft to take care of herself iu such delicat 
laatters, aod that no guard can be phiced on thi 
capricious wanderings of her affection. 



. CHAPTER XLH. 

AT THE THEÄTRE. 

LoBD Eabiähope and Lady Pmm had 1 

lenijly chatting at the window when the Whaitp a 
Cojnettc die'w ocw. They saw them walltii^ i 
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. the elopes of the park to tlie liouse, and Lotd E&tl- 
sliope suid — 

" What ft handaome frUow Tom Casailis haa grown. 
I liave never seen tmy yomig fellon alter bo 
»pidly," 

" ^s he not ?" said Lady Drum, with s little 
f ioncb of pride~for ehe £ancied tliat buth tbeite 
\ young pcople somehow belonged to hur. " I Bliould 
I like to see tliem married." 

It in poeeible tbat tliia artleas exciamation on tho 

part of the old lady was pnt «nt aa a feeler. Bbo 

.liked Tom Cassilia well cuongb; tut, bttJug mortal 

and a woman, ehe miist hare wondeied sometimea 

whethcr Coqnette oiight n«t wed a lonl — especially 

I a lord wlio had frequently betrayed bis admiratiou 

\ tor her. Biit, wheu she said tbis, Liird ülarläbope 

I betrayed no surprise. He merely said — 

" Tbcy will make a bandsome pair ; aud maiiy a 
\ man will envy young CaBsilis bis good fortune." 

Lftdy Dnuu was a triäe disappoiutt'd. Was there 

I HO mystery at all, tben, connected witi tboso 

[.romantic episodes in tbe Higblandä? Lord Earls- 

liope talked of her prote^ee a» if she were merely 

I some ordinary coiintry girl who waa about to marry 

I «nd Iwuome the mistress of a houBebold ; whereoa all 

' tbo men she had beard talk of Coqnette spoke of 

ber as somethiug rare and wonderfnl. Lady Drum 

was aluoät sorry tliat ahe had asked bim to joiu them 

at the theatie tbat eveuing ; but she reäectcd that 

if Lord Earlahope were so iudißorent, the pt^a(.-vful 

progrc0S of tbe two cousins towarda marriagv waa 

xcndcrcd all thu more Hccurc. She ooly thongbt 




•xMUfuinary. Mr. Thomas i£ 
liave so mnch done for him." 

" I do not dress for liim, 
Coquette, with an air of calm 

" Certainly not, certainly n 

gaily. " Too mnch beauty, an« 

is delightful on earth, to be l 

man. You will appeal to the 

tlie whole theatre, and thero w( 

the stage. And wliat is the hoi 

captivate all the young mon in t 

cur rivals with the flash of c 

we going, going, going?— ha, 

trollol !" 

" I wish, Sir Peter, you woulc 
dinnor. It is a stränge sort < 

Lady Dmm, severely. 

"A natural one, my lady — i 
blackbirds whistle among the cl 
pigs grünt with dpli^i-^ - 
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dissipation of accompanying yon to the theatre. And 
there will be many a young fellow there, you will 
Bee, who will scowl at me, and wish he was in my 
ßhoes; but don't you heed them, my dear. Old 
men like myself are far more to be depended on. 
What does your French song say — 

' Jcnnesse trop coqnette, 
Econtez la le^n 

Quo Toos fait Henriette, ' 

£t son amant Dämon ' 

Do not Start, my lady, that is not bad langnage ; it 
is the name of Henriette's lover ; and don't I wish 
Henriette, or any similar bewitching young ereatnre^ 
would take the trouble to teach me a lesson ! I'd 
sit as mum as a mouse " 

" Sir Peter," remarked Lady Drum, " you must 
have dined elsewhere." 

" No such luck, my dear," remarked her husband,. 
cheerfuUy. " I mean I have not had the chance of 
getting any wine — which is your ungenerous in- 
ßinuation. But now, but now — we will drink deep 
of heavy flagons until the most ill-favoured ballet- 
girl appear an angel. What, ho, there ! wine, 
wme ! 

The fact was that, at the door, there were standing 
two servants, who darcd not enter until their mast^r 
was done with his private theatricals. When they 
had come in, and the glasses were fiUed, Sir Peter, 
whose Performances as a thirsty soul feil far short 
of his professions, pledged a bumpcr to Coquette 
and her Coming conquests, and wound up his speech 
with a pretty and sentimental French toast, the 



«otoirers to Airlie, or ihe ek 
Minister would order her re 
once. 

" And my cousin," said Coq\ 
been to any theatre ?" 

'* That is more than I can s 
Drum, with a smile. 

When at length they drovc 
building, and went up the broac 
into the corridor, there was an ot 
and a confuscd sonnd of mnsic wL 
Coquette — it was so like the odc 
prevalent in the theatres she hac 
in France. And when they got i 
was the biggest in the theatr< 
Whaup already there, with two 
Lady Drum and Coquette. Lad 
taking the place of honour, was p 
to screen herself in her corner 
but Coquetfp «"^^ " 
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seif, as he looked wistfolly at her, ^* to give her 
pretty dresses like that, and bny her pearls for her 
neck and her hair, and take her to aÜ the amuäe- 
ments ?" 

The young gentleman was rather proud, and would 
not cvcn acknowledge to himself that Coquette 
could buy pearls for herseif, and pay for feür more 
amnsements than she cared to see. 

The Performances need not he described in detail. 
They consisted, in the first place, of a romantic 
drama of the good old kind, in which a lot of very 
pronouneed characters — whose virtnes and yices 
they took every opportonity of revealing to the 
audiencc — did impossible things in impossible 
plaees, and talked a langnage nnfamiliar to any 
nation at present inhabiting the earth. This piece 
was to be foUowed by a bnrlesqne, for which Sir 
Peter profcssed himself to be impatient. 

" For," Said he, " there is in every burlesque a 
young lady with a saucy face and pretty ankles, 
with whom yon can fall in love for an hour or two 
with impunity. And I am anxious for her appear- 
ance, because Miss Coquette has quite deserted me, 
and I am Icft out in the cold." 

The truth is, Coquette had discovered in her 
Cousin a quite astonishing familiarity with this 
theatre. He was acquainted with all its arrange- 
ments, and seemed to know the name of everybody 
in connection with it. Now, how had he gained 
this kuowledge ? 

" Oh, I do see that the life of the students is not 
all study," Coquette remarked, with a gracious 
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eatcasm. "Yoo do sometimeB find tLem Hinging 
' Como lasses and ladg,' and they do waste timc with 
tolincco and langbing, and even know a good deal 
abüiit tlie actreases of the thcatre, liVhy waa nonB 
oftbat in yonr letters to Airlie?" 

'■Weil, ril teil j-oa the tmtli, Coqnell«" said 
the Whaiip, with a laagh and a hlush that becama 
biä handäomo face well. " I darc-d not teil anybody 
at Airlie I went to the theatre ; nor do I think I 
ehonld have gone in any case but for a notion I bad 
that, Bomehow or other, you mnst like the theatre. 
Yuu never told me tbat, you know, bnt I gni-ssed it 
from — from— from " 

" From my manner, or my talk ? You do think 
nie an actrcas, then ?" 

"No, it is not tliat at all," said the Whaap. 
" Yon are too eincere and simple in your ways. Bnt 
somehow I thought that, witb yonr haviug bcea 
broiigUt np in tbe saiitb, and accustomed tu a 
süutbfrn liking for enjoynient and artistic thiuf^ 
and with yonr Bynipatby for ftne colonrs, and for 
niusic, and all tbat— why, I tbongbt, Coqaettc, 
you wonld bß enro to like the theatre ; and so, do 
you know, I used to come bore vcry oftou — not Lere, 
of courae, but away np there to that dark galleiy — 
and I used to sit and think what the theatre wotild 
be like wbfn Coqnette came to see it." 

He gpoke quite ehyly ; for, indeed, he half foiicicd 
ahe might hiugb at these romantiü drcamings uf Lü 
nhea be was far away from bor in the big city ; bot 
wben he ventured to steal a ghince at her face, lo ! 
the eoft darV cje» \)«ft c^\.c ■msytA, J^ad. she pr»- 
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tended to lock down into the circle of flowers he had 
given her, and said in a low voice — 

" You have been thinking of me very much when 
I was down in Airlie, and you here by yoorself. I 
do not deservo it — but I will show my gratitude to 
you some day." 

" Why, Coquette," he said, " you need not 
thank me for it. Only to think of you was a 
pleasure to me — the only pleasure I had all that 
long winter time." 

Had Lady Drum heard the whispered little sen- 
tences which passed between these two young folks, 
ehe might, perhaps, have thought that they ex- 
pressed far more genuine emotion than the bursts of 
rhetoric in which, on the stage, the lucky lover was 
dcclariug his pa^sion for the plump and middle-aged 
hcroinc. But they took care she should hear 
nothing of it. 

Presently in came Lord Earlshope with his crush- 
hat under his arm ; and he, also, had brought two 
bouquets. The Whaup noticed, with a passing 
twinge of mortification, that these were far finer and 
more dclicate flowers than he had been able to buy, 
and he expectcd to see his own poor gifts immediately 
laid aside. But he did not know Coquette. She thanked 
Lord Earlshope very graciously for the flowers, and 
said how fortunate it was he had brought them. 

" For I do always like to throw a bouquet to the 
actress, after her long evening's work, yet I was 
becoming sorry to give her the flowers that my 
Cousin did bring me. But you have brought one for 
her, too, if I may give it to her ?'' 



the bnrlesqne/' said Si: 
better looking than the h 
fihe? Then you have 
judging." 

" Why ?" Said Lady D: 
severity as eflfectually to pre 
ing — instead, he turned i 
something about. 

Econtez la le^t 

Qui TOUS ÜEUt } 

But there was another woi 
had attracted their attention 
Lad arrived. She was seate 
box opposite, and, as a rule, 
curtain. When they did gel 
manner and appearance ^ 
attract a good deal of attenti 
height, stout, with rather f 
hair. f^^^ - " ' 
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Peter. " Opium, eh ! eh ! Is that opinm that makes 
her eyes so wild ? She drinks, I swear, and seems mad 
with drink, eh ! eh ! What do yon say, Gassilis ?" 

*' I wish you would not talk of that person/' said 
Lady Dmm, and then the conversation dropped. 

About a quarter of an hour after Lord Earlshope 
had come into the theatre, this woman apparently 
retired from her corner behind the curtain, then 
walked forward from the back of the box to the front 
of it, and there stood at füll length, looking oyer, 
with an odd expression of amnsement on her face, 
at the group in front of Lady Drum's box. This 
movement was noticed by the whole theatre, and 
certainly it was observed by Lord Earlshope, for, 
during one second, his eyes seemed to be fixed on 
this woman, and then, still looking at her, he re* 
treated a step or two from the front of the box, with 
his face become quite white. 

" What is the matter ?" said Lady Drum, anx- 
iously — for he had been speaking to her. "Ton 
have become very pale — are you ill ?" 

"Lady Drum, I wish to speak with you privately for 
a moment," he said, quite calmly, but with a singular 
constraint of manner that somewhat alarmed her. 

She rose at once and followed him into the 
corridor outside. There he stood, quite composed, 
and yet very pale. 

'' Would you mind taking Miss Gassiiis home at 
once ?" he said. 

" Take her home ! Why ?" 

" I cannot teil you why," he said, with some show 
of anxiety and impatience. ** I cannot teil you why, 



get her 0« on? "~~'" ' 

certes/Iwinf ,t "^ be, 
^H or my ia^- ^'* ^^« «^ 

irresolute ^r^''* **^ *^o^ 
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Lave all the excitement of a new sortof dmnkenness 
for her " 

To all these incoherent cjaculations, Lady Drnm 
only replied — 

" Your wife !" 

'^ This is not a time to blame me for anything/' 
he Said, hurriedly. "I cannot give you any ex- 
planations just now. You don't know why I shonld 
haye concealed my marriage with this homble 
woman — but you will not blame me when you hear. 
All I want is to secure Miss Cassilis's safety." 

" That," Said Lady Drum, with perfect quiet, " is 
secure in my keeping. You need not be afraid, 
Lord Earlshope — she is quite secure where she is." 

" You mean to keep her in the theatre ?" 

" Most certainly." 

" Then I will go. If I leave, her whim may 
change ; but I see from her laughing to herseif that 
she means mischief. I cannot Charge my own wife 
at the police office." 

He left the theatre there and then. Lady Drum 
returned to the box, and made some sort of apology 
for Lord Earlshope's absence. But she did not see 
much of what was going on upon the stage, for her 
thoughts were busy with many stränge things that 
she now recollected as having been connected with 
Lord Earlshope; and sometimes she tumed from 
Coquette's face to glance at the box opposite. 
Coquette was thoroughly enjoying the piece; the 
woman in the box opposite her remained hidden, and 
was apparently alone. 




A da-ügbteh of shtq. 



CHAPTEK XLin. 



COQDETTE Iß TOLD. 



Ladt Dsrnr began to get afraid. Should slie send 
Coqnette at once back to Airlie ? Her first imptilse, 
on Iiearmg iha discloBures made l>y Lord Earlshopo 
at the theatre, wae one of indignation and anger 
BgainBt faimself, for having, as sbe tboiigbt, im- 
necesBsrily acted a lie daring so many jears, and 
deceired Kis friends. She now understood all the 
stnmge refcrences he bad often made to tnarried life 
— the half-coDcealed and bitter irony of bis talk — 
hie nerrouB snsceptibilifcy on Cörtain points — bis 
fieqnent appearance of weatineBS and bopelessness, 
aa of a man to whom life was no longer of any valae. 
Sbe was amazed at tbe morbid aenae of ahame wfaiäh 
made this man so anxione to avoid tbe confesBion of 
bis haring made a desperate blander in bis yonth. 
Wby had be gone about ander faUe coloure ? Why 
bad be impoeed od bia frienda ? Wby bad he spoken 
to Coqnette aa a poasible lorer might have apoken ? 

This thoaght of Coqnette flaabed apon Lady Dmm 
as a revelation. She knew now wby tbe fact of 
Lord Earlabope's marriage bad made her angry; 
and she at once did him tbe jastice of remembering 
tbat, 80 far as she knew, fae bad made no pretensions 
to be tbe lover of Coqnette. That had been Lady 
Dmm 's Beeret hope : he conld not be blamed for it. 

But at the same time there waB sometbing abont 
tbe relations between Lord Earlsbope and Coqnette 
which abe did not wbolly nndeistand; and as she 
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feit herself pecaliarly respoQi^ible für th&t youiig 

Udy, slie began to ask herseif if slie liad not better 

L Uftke Bure by sending Coqnette hoiue to lier nncle. 

indy Dmra sat in a corner of her morning-room, 

tod luoked down from tlie windon oii tlie [mrk. 

r Coqnetle was sitting there aa usual — for tbere was 

snnsbine abroad, wbicb sbe lored as a drunkard 

lovos drink — and she was leianrely reading a bock 

nader tlie sbadow of her san-shade. Huw qaiet and 

bappy sbe looked — buried away from all conscions- 

nesa of tlic World around her in that other world of 

romance tbat lay nnfolded on her knee. Lady Drmn 

i gut to lore the girl vrith & motber's tendemess, 

tiid aa she now looked dowu on her ehe wondured 

what precantions conld bo taken to render the fair 

mng life inriolate Ironi wrong and suffering, if 

lat wero poasible. 

Fiiet of all, she wroto a oote to Lord Earlshope, 
tnd aeut it down to bis hotel, aaking him to call oa 
ler immediately, She wiehed to bave further ex- 
tanatioua before aaying anythiug to Sir Peter, or, 
iadei.-d, to any one of the little cirde thut had beeu 
brmed at Alrlie. At tbe moment ehe was writiuj; 
^his letter, Lord Earlshope wan Walking quickly ap 
to the pluce whcre Coquette eat. 

" Ab, it IH yon I I do wish inuch to see yon for a 
few moments," she said, with something of gladneas 
in her face. 

Ha did not reply ; bat eat dowu beside her, his 
lips firm, and his brow clonded. She did not notice 
this nltenitioii from bis ordinary demeanoar, bnt 
immediately proceedcd to say, iii ratbcr a low 



lie asked himself . Had b1 
Dnim ? Her fingers were 
book before her — her brec 
more quickly — and her vo 

" This is what I mnst t< 
cyes fixed on the ground. 
cousin to be bis wife. I 
tbat, and now it is done, \ 
glad, perhaps — not now — l 
dififerent. And so, as I am 
think it is right I should 
I will ask you to go away n 
we do meet, here or in Air 
with US as strangers. You 
will you not ? It is much 
sorry than you, perhaps ; b 
am to marry him ?" 

" And so we are to be stra 
quite calmly. It is all over. 
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r^irlie ia to he forgotlea ; and you and I are jnst like 

Itwo people [lassiiig edch otlier in tbo street, and not 

■ cxpecting, perhapa, even to meet again. Yet there 

ae thingg vrliich neither yoü nor I sLall ever 

Wget." 

" AL, I know that — I know that !" ssid Coqnettä, 

Iftlmost wildly. " Do not speak of all that now. 

^Tometiraes I do think I connot do as my couaia 

uriabes — ^I bccome afraid — I cannot speak to him — I 

■Itegiii Ui tremble nlieo I think of all the long year» 

I to come. Alas 1 I bavc sometimes wondered wbetber 

I eball lire tili then." 

" Coqnette, what doyou mean ?" he said. " Hare- 

jou rwolved to make your lifo miserable ? Is thia 

iow you look forward to marriage, which ongbt 

be the bappiest evcnt in a woman's life, and the 

lal of all the happiness to come after ? Wbat have 

ron done, Coqnette ?" 

" I bavo donc wbat I ongbt to do," ehe aaid, " and 

■gt ia only at momcnts that I do fear of it. My 

bOTiain \s very good ; be is very fond of me ; bo will 

break bis heatt if I do not marry him. And I do 

ike bim very well, too. PerUaps, in some years, I 

lall bave forgotten a greut deal of all tbat ta 

uit now, and shall bave come to be very fond of i 

liin, too ; wid it will bo a pleasure to roe to becom» J 

B wife. You must not be sorry for me. You must 

lot titink it is n sacrifice, or anythlug like tbat. 

Tien I am afraid now — when I am sad too, so that 

I wiab I could go away to France, and not &ee auy 

lore of this conatry — it is only when I do think of 

Urlie, you know, and of— of '' 

2c 1 
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She oever finiBbed tbe sentence, becanse her tip* 
vere l)€giaDiBg to qnirer. And for a moment, to(\ 
bis look bod grown absent, as if be were calling Dp 
memories of tbe dars of their meetiags oa the 
— meetings which were bnt recent, and yet whiclt 
now seemed buried far away in tbe white miats ot 
Hbe past. All at once be seemod to rouse himseU, 
-«nd 8aid, witb some abmptnesa — 

" Coqnette, yoa do not blame me for beiDg noaUi* 
to belp yoQ in jour distress. I am going to teil 
you why I cannot. I am going to teil you what will 
render it tumecessary for me to promise not 
see yon again ; for you will bäte tbe sigfat of i 
and conaider me not fit to be apoken to by any 
lionest man or woman. Many and many a tim« bar« 
1 det«rmined to teil you ; and yet it seemed so hard 
that I abould make you my enemy — tbat you shoold 
go away only witb contempt for me " 

Sbe interrupted bim qaickly, and with somo alana 
on ber face. 

"Ab, I know," she said. "Ton will teil me 
Bomething you liave done — why ? What is th« OM 
of that now? 1 do not wisb to bear it. I wiah 
think of you always as I think now ; and «ben 
look back at our last meeting in Glasgow — yoa 
sitting there, I bere, and bidding good-bye to aQ 
ihat time wbicb bcgan down in Airlie, I ahall Itare 
pleasure of it, even if I cry about it. Why you t«U 
me this tbing ? What ig the nse ? la it wts« to do 
it ? I have seen you ofton abont to teil me a sAcret. ~ 
bare eeen you dietorbed and anxious ; and sometim«* 
I bare wondered, too, and wished to know. Bat 
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I did tliink therc wae cnoagli troulile in the worlil 
witLout adding this ; and I hoped you would remaiu 
to me alwaya aa yon were then— when I did firat 
begin to know you." 

"Wliy, Coquette," he said, with a atr&ngc, lialf- 
tender look of admiration, " yonr genercaity abamea. 
me all the more, and ahowg me what a horribly 
selfish wiet^h I have beeil. Yon don't half seem tu 
know bow good you are." 

His Toice dropped a little here, as there was eome 
ne Coming «long the road. Lord Earlahope and 
Coquette hoth Bat ailent, atid did utit look up until 
the Htranger poseed. 

" Coquette," he said, auddenly, with a great effort, 
' I mnst teil you now all the atory of my sbame and 
', diegrace. The woman yon eaw at tho theatro last 
I night — that woman I married whou I was a mere 
^I>oy. I bave not seen her for years. I was almnat 
' beginning lo forget that this borrible weiglit and 
blight hung over my life — but how cau I explain to 
; you without telling you who and what ehe is — and 
' how can I teil yon that story ?" 

He was watching erery line of her face, with aa 
anxiona aadneea, to gather what her first impulae 
wunhl hc. Änd yot he feit that in nttering tfaeao 
words hc had for ever diegraced hiniself in her «ycft, 
and deeerved only to be thnwt away Crom her with 
ihorrnr and »bame. Indoed, he waited to hear her 
owa lipB pronotince his coudemnatiuu and decree hia 
\ 1)anii«hnivnt. 

Coqnette looked up, regarded bim slcadily, and 
', Qut her band, and said — 



want to teil yoa sometU 
" Yon have had a sad 1 
" I do now know the rea 
cannot be angry. It is 
when we are going away 1 
" You saw that woman,' 
the seat with an cxpressic 
hopelesB despair. ^' I man 
fresh from College. I m« 
travelling — she, too, was 
father, who called himself i 
from town to town, and 
married. Married ! — chain< 
When I got to know the 
woman to whom I was in< 
was my first thought. "W 
from a state of things iht 
thing death conld bring on 
step in between her and mt^ 
she lo ""1- ' 
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we ever retornei] tu England; aml wbon I camo 
back bere, I came alonc. I dreaded thc expoeuro of 
the blunder I bad comraitted, partly on my own 
«ccount, but chiefiy on aocimnt of tbe disgraco I bad 
brought on my famity. Uow could X introducc a 
drunken aud insolent woman to my friends, and 
bave tbcm insaUed by her open dt-fiancCB of 
decency ? Year after ycar I lived down tbore at 
£ar1iibopä — bearing only of ber wild cscapadea from 
a diatuüce. I exacted from her, as a condJtion of 
giving ber more than tbe balf of my income, a 
promise to drop my name ; and tben sbe assiimed 
ono witli wbicb tbo London magistrates are familiär. 
Tbo Btories aboiit ber came to mc down at EarLs- 
hope, until I darcd scarc<^ly open a uewspaper ; 
land I grcw to bäte tbe vcry sight of a woman, aa 
llning related to tbe devil wbo bad ruined my life. 
lAnd tlicn yon came to Airlic." 

He paused for a moment. Sbe bad nevor before 
I «eeu bim so moved. 

"I looked in your pure aud young face, aud I 

t tbougbt tbe World seemcd to grow more wholesome 

laud Bwcet, I began to believe ibat there were 

f'tender and truc-bearted womeu in tbeworld; and 

Isomelimi'B I tbougbt wfaat I migbt bave bpeu too, 

r Int for tbat irremedialile blander. Fancy some siiineT 

in bell, wbo is tortnrod by remorse over tbe sius and 

lost opportnuitiea ofhis üfe, and there comesto bima 

bunchof pale violets, aweetwitb tbe fragraut memoriea 

ofhis youtb, wbün tbo world was yoiing aud fair lo 

bim, and bc beüeved in tbo giil wbo was Walking witb 

bim, and iu tbe beaven over bis head- " 






juunself indolently. To : 
fiUed with the dead bones 
and beliefs. What Lad i 
went about and saw other i 
of happy domestic relation^ 
and a constant companion \ 
their holiday excursions o 
evenings — my own solitude 
all the more forcibly thrnst 
up in that house at Airlie. 
days passed, and left me the 
and thirst. Goodncss knows 
much or seek to revenge mys 
own mistake. If my blunder 
isting State of the law, demai 
ment, I was willing to snfl 
solitary days, I used to study ; 
another being beside me, and 
remnants of belief in anythir^'^ 
worn awav ^-^ ' 
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Bstoniebmeiit that I wae qnite cheerful— that the 

»World aeemed evcr so mncli i>rigbter, and tbat AirUe 
noor looked well in the simlight. Then I tbougbt 
of yonr Coming in among those gloomy Camero- 
tiiftns, and vrhether yonr ligbt and happy soutbetn 
nsture, wbicb I saw even tben, wonld cont^acr tbe 
prejndice aud suspicion aroiiiid yon. It was a pio- 

»blem tbat interested me deeply. ^Vben I got ta 
biow you a little yon used to teil me, iiiadverteulr, 
liow tbings- Were going on at the Blanse, and I 
Baw tbat the fight would be a hard one, bnt tbat 
you would win in the end, First of all, you took 
your consin captive — tbat was natural. Tben the 
Minister. Tben you won over Lcezibetb. Tliere 
remains only Andrew now ; for I think you noiild 
aecare a large majority in a ptebiscile of tbe vil- 

»lagera. As for myself, tbat 1 can scarcply talk 
kbont just yot. It seemed so barmless a tbing at 
first for me to seo yoa — to have tbe comfort even of 
looking at yua from a distance as von »at in tho 
little chnrch — or to pass yon on tbe road, with a 
look and a amile. Tbere was a new life in AirUe. 

»Bometimes I tbongtit bittorly of wbut niigbt bave 
been bnt for tbe error wbich had ruinwl me; bnt 
tbat tbonght disappeared iu the netiial enjoyment of 
your presence. Then I begau to play with tho 
danger tbat would have been moro obvious to 
another man, bat wbich I Inngbed at. For was it ■ 

Ipoaaible tbat I conld füll in luve, lik<4 a acboolboy, ■ 

•ud aigli aud writo Tersea ? I beguit to make I 

•xiKrimeuts witb myself. Yon know tho reat, ■ 
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Btmck me wheE I fouml that my tlioaghtl« 
hftd prepared a great misery for joa." 

" It was no misery," ßlie said, simply ; " it wsa a 
pleasure to me; and if it was wroug, vbicfa I do not 
know, it comes to an eud now. And you — I am uot 
angry with you, fot your life lias not been a happy 
one — and you did not know nntil we were np in tbe 
HighlandB that it mattered to me~~nnd then jrou 
went away." 

" Coqiiette," he Raid, " I wou't liftve yott xaake 
eicuses für me. I can niako none for myself. Whefl 
I look at you, aud tliiuk of what I ouglit fco luT« 
done when you came to Airlie^ — I eliould havo tolä 
you there and tlien, and guarded against erery 
poBsibility — I feel that I am an outcast. Bot who 
woald have thought it possible ?" he added, with his 
eyes grown diatant aud thouglitful. *' I do not Icnow 
how it has all come about ; but you and I arc stttiag 
together hcrc for the last time, aud we are goütg 
different ways — whither, who can teil ?" 

With that Goquette tose — uo trace of omoUon 
Tisible on the calm face. 

" Good-byc," she said. " I will heiir of yon some- 
timee through Lady Drum." 

"Good-bye, Coquette," he said, taking her band; 
and tbcn & stränge espression came over bis face, 
and he said, Buddcnlr, " It ia madness and wtckeilocH 
t« Bay it, but I will eay it. Coquette, you will uerer 
forget that thero is a man in the World who loTes 
yon better than bis own life — who will Tpntore 
cvcrything that remains to him in thia World and 
the next to do you tke tmiest serrice. Will you 
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remember that — aln'aye ? Guod-byp, Coquette — 
l4}od bless you for yonr gentleness, and your aweet- 
nesB, and yonr forgivenesa \" 

Sho tamed fioin Lim, and walked away, and went 

op the st€pH towardä the house, all by horself. Aa 

she passed through the hall, Lady Drum met her, 

and aflked her a ijncation. The girl repliod, qnite 

calmly, though rather in a low voice, and paßsed oa, 

Lady Drum was atrnck with the exprcseion of her J 

face, which was sinpilarly colourless and immobil«^,} 

and she looked after her as she wont up the staira. 

Vk'&B there not sometLing nnstcady in her gait? 

The old lady followed her, and went to the door of 

her room, and listeneJ. Ä great fear ntmck her 

Llieart, for within thero was a eonnd of wild weeping 

lud sobbing ; and whcn she forthwith opened ths 

|door, and hurried into the room, she fonnd Coquette 

Rtting by the bedside, her face and handa bnried in 

[Ibe clothee, and her sligbt framo trembüng and 

sonTulsed with the pasnion of her grief, 

" What is it, Coqnetle? What ia it, Coquelte?" 

ihe cricd, in great alann. 

And she sat down by the girl, and drew her 

(iowardft her liosom, an she would have don« with 

ler own ehüd, and hid her face there. And thon 

iquette told her story. 



deofhiilMBd. Wb 

wife on the Btair, hc i 
DO iB&ingement of t. 
evea by hei hnsband. 

Lady Dmm came ii 
to ses-wliat was the t 
lipon him witli stich ai 
and certainly stopped 
that the grare and eta 
life in a towering pas8i> 

"Are you a man?" 
voice. 

" I hope so," Said Sir 

" Then yon know whi 
to go at oQce to Lord Ei 
patience to namo him 
honest man and womai 
he deserres fot condu 
savage," 
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It voB Cof^nette who answered him. She had 
«ome into tho room inunediately after Lady Dram, 
and she now came np, and interposed. 

" It iH all a mistake, Sir Peter," slie eaid, calmly. 
" I did teil Lady Drum something — she did not wait 
to hear it all. Lurd Elarlahope haa done nothing to 
be blamed — it is a mieappreLensiou — a mtstake." 

" Why, Lord Karlsbope is a mairied mao !" said 
Lady Dram, hotly. 

" Tbat may be a crime, my dear," said Sir Peter, 
mildly, "but it is oue tbat brings witb it its own 
pucisbineitt." 

"Lady Dram," eaid Coqtiette, in an intreatiiig 
voice, " I do wisb you to come away. I will explaiii 
it all to you. Indeed, have I not the tight to say 
you fihall not teil any one wbat I have told yon ?" 

" Certainly," said Sir Peter. " Wbo wants to 
hetray a yonng lady's secrets ? Take ber away, my 
dear cbild, and pacify her. I am afraid to meddle 
witb her." 

liady Drum atood irresolnte. On tbe one aide was 
tbe beseecbing of Coquette, on tbe otber was tbe 
featber-bratned hiisband, wbo apparently would not 
interest bimself in anytbing bat bis lancb and bis 
diimer. Yet tbe brave old Scotcbwoman bad a glow 
of Indignation barning in ber cbeeka, over tbe wroug 
«bich abe deemed to haye been committed towards 
tbe girl intrusted to ber cbargc. Bat Coqaetto put 
ber band on ber arm, and gently led ber away fruni 
tbo room. 

" Tbat's rigbt," eaid Sir Peter to tbetn, " keop youi 
fleorets to youraelres — they are dangerona propcrl 
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a boy, doubÜess — ashame« 
— the woman pensioned ( 
to do with Miss Coquetl 
making love to her, for s 
Cousin. Well, no matter ^ 
alone — and so are other pe 
Sherry, sherry, sherry? or 
haec, hock, and a hujus hur 
say at school. Very bad je 
infernal !" 

Bat Lady Drum was in 
and very piteously Coquette 
to make an exposure of the n 
besought her so earnestly, 
driven into warm languagc i 
last she used the word " infa 
rose up, quite pale and prouc 

" I am sorry you think thi 
Because I must go from ^ 
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was a misforiime that happened to ns both — that is 
all. Yon do not know how he has vexed himself 
abont this — what he snffered before — ^how we had 
determined not to see each other again. Ah, yon 
do not anderstand it at all, if you think he is to 
blame. He is very miserable, that is what I know 
— that is enough for me to know; and if he has 
done wrong, I have too ; and yet Lady Drum, if my 
mamma were here, I wonld go down on my knees 
before her, and I wonld teil her all about it from the 
first day at Airlie, and I do know she wonld not be 
angry with me for what I have done." 
* Coqnette tomed away her head. Lady Dmm 
went to her, and drew her nearer to her, and hid 
her head in her arms. 

" You are very unfortunate, my poor girl — for yon 
are fond of him yet, are you not ?" 

" Oh, Lady Drum !" she eried, wildly, bursting 
into tears, *' I do love him better than everything in 
the World — and I cannot help it — and now he is 
gone, I shall never see him again, neither here nor 
at Airlie, for he will not go back to Airlie — and all 
I wish now is that I might be dead, and not wake 
np moming after moming to think of him far 
away." 

"Hush, child!" said the old woman, gravely. 
''You do not know what these wild words mean. 
You must teach yourself not to think of him. It is 
a sin to think of him." 

" But if I cannot help it," sobbed the girl " If it 
always comes back to me — all that happened at 
Airlie — and when we were sailing in the summer 
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time — h<fw can I help thinking of him, Lady Dmm? 
It 18 Iiaid enougli if I ilo not aee him — -and I n-ould 
like to flfle him only once, to say tliat I am sorry for 
him — and that, whatever people may say, I know, 
and I will remember, that he waa a good man — and 
Tery gentle to me — and very kind to all people, aa 
you know, Lady Drum." 

" Ton Bauet think less of him. and more of your- 
Balf, my girl," eaid the old lady, kissing her tenderly, 
fit ia a misfortuDe that haa fallen over ye, as yon 
Bay; bnt you are young yet, with plenty o' life aitd 
Bpirite in ye, and ye must determiue to eure yoorself 
of an in&tnation Trhich is dangerona and miBchievons. 
Coqnette, what für do ve look like that ? Are ye in 
a trance ? Bestir yoorself, my laasie — listen, listen, 
there is yonr cousin come, and he is talking to Sir 
Feter in the hall." 

" My cousin ?" 

" Yes." 

Goqnette shnddered, and tumed away her head. 

" I cannot see him. Teil him, Lady Dmm, I go 
back to Airlie to-morrow ; and I will see him nhen 
he comes in the autumn— perhapa." 

" Why do yon say ' perhaps ' like that, Goqnette ?" 

" The autumn is a long way off, iB it not ? Perhaps 
he will not be able to aee me ; but I shall be at 
Airlie then ; and perhaps I shall know that he has 
come in to the chnrchyard to look for me." 
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CHAPTER XLV. 

A LEGEND OF KARL8B0PE. 

IT wna n wild iiiglit ftt Airlic, Tlie sea couH he- 
lieard brcHking with tremendoua force all along the 
Hliore, nriil tbo wind that blew about tho moor 
brouglit witli it occÄsional heavy sbowere of rain. 
Oci-attionally, too, there werc riftß in the clonda,. 
uiid a white gleam of moonligbt wonld tibiue out uaA! 
down (in the dork Undscape. The villagers Itopt 
tliems(>lve8 nnng aud warm indoors, and wore thank- 
fiil they were not ont at aea on such a night. 

EarUhope was more sheltered ; hwt if the hoase 
itself was not mucb ehaken by the storm, ita inmates 
coiild bear the moaning of the wind thrungh the 
trees in tbo park, and the howling of the guats tbat 
tore throngb tbe ßr-wootl lyiug over by the moor. 
The male servanta had gone over to Oreeuiwk fur 
mme reaaon or otber ; and aa the woincn-folks did 
not like to be qnite left nione, the Pensioner barf 
eoneeuted to come over from Airlie and sleep in tbe- 
honse that night. But first of all, of conrau, tburc- 
WAS a general anpper in the Houaekeepet's room ; 
and then the Pensioner and the iioiiseke«per and 
the two girls began to teil atories of old things tbat 
had bappened in the neigbbonrbood. By-nnd-by that 
dnty almoät entirely dovolved iipou the Pensioner, 
who was known to bo skilled in logends; and as be 
had iiIbo broiight with hiui bis üddle, bo »et himtetf 
down generaily to entertaiu tliü Company, fnrtify- 
^Jug bimsolf from time to tüno with a tambler oT 

t '•_ _ 
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whisky-toddy, wUch the Honaekeeper carefolly n- 

plenieÄied. 

Somehow or other, b» the night wore on, hii 

stories and bis mxusic asanmed a more and mora 

sombre and even weird and wild tinge. Perliapa the 

howling of the wind in the chinmeys, or the more 

distant sonnd of its wailing ihrongh the hig trees in 

the park, lent an air of melanoholy to the old haUads 

and legends he recited ; bat, at aU eventa, the eirde 

of listeners grew aknost silent, and sat as if apell- 

bonnd. He no longer played ^'There growe a bonnie 

l)rier bush in onr kailyard/' bnt sang to them» in a 

qnayering and yet plaintiye voice, the story of Ellen 

of Strathcoe, who was rowed away over the lake 

when the moon was shining and the wind blowing 

lightly, but who neyer reached the shore. And then 

the old man came nearer to bis own time, and told 

them of the awful stories of second sight that he 

had heard when a boy, oyer among the Cowal hills 

— of warnings coming at the dead of the night — of 

yoices heard in churchyards — of yisions seen by 

persons in their own honses, as they sat alone in 

the eyening. The girls listened partly to bim, and 

partly to the wind withont. The great honse seemed 

to be eyen more empty than nsnal; and the creak- 

ing of a door or the shaking of a window conld be 

heard along the corridors coming from distant rooms. 

Earlshope was a lonely place at that time of night 

— so far away from aU houses, and so near to the 

wild moor. 

" But there is no story about Earlshope," said ono 
of the girls. 
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_ 8)ie spoke in a quJte timid voicc, &a if slie were 
littiening to the saundH witkont. 

" Wa83 you never told, tlien, o' sa aiiU man tliat 
ÜTed bere by himBel', and woiild ridc aboat sa 
ionntry at nigbt, and drink by bimsel' in sach a 
isbion as do man leevin' woald pelievo ?" 
They did not answer bim: ibey only looked — 
their eyes grown appreheneive. 

" It wuas an auld Lord Earbbopc, as I bef pcen 

told, und be was» a wild man für es drink ; and no 

^ in all sa country aide would go near bim. Ba 

Mtrua nould flee from bim as he camo riding down 

, road, and be would ride nt tbera, and Ericbteu 

them, and gallop on wi' ahriekü o' laugbiu', jnst as 

t he v&sH Ba teefle bimspl'. And he ivnuld rido 

x>v.t sa conutry at nicht, and kiioi-k nt folk'a doors 

r Windows wi' his stick, and cry in tili them, and 

1 ride on again, wnd wi' langhin' and singiu', just 

I if he wass poeaeased. Aad saro wass a girl in 

Airlie— a botime yoang laasio abe waas, as I bef 

poen told, and he did sweer on a ßiblc wis sa most 

dreadfu' sweerin, be wonld carry her Bome nicht to 

|%£BrlBhopo, or eise sot sa bouee on fire uyct hcrself and 

ter folk. And sa lasaie— ehe was ao fnchtenod ahe 

luld nover go ontside sa hon»e ; and it watis eaid she 

waas to go to Greenock or to Glasgow into Service— if 

sare van servicc Uien, for it waoR a long timc ngo." 

Tho Ponaioner bere betbonglit bim of bis toddy, 

Bud tnrned to his glaas. Döring tliat brief paus«* 

HMtere wa8 a dead ailence — only some lanrel kiisbea 

^Kutled oateid« in Iho wind. The Pcnaioner cleared 

^Bfia throat aiid rcsumed bis tslc. 
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"And Lord Earlshope,aa I lief peen told, did hear 
Bat ehe nould go uway from Äirlie, and be was ia b 
graat rage, and swore sat he would burn sa wholo 
ptaoe down, and her too, aud all her folk. But one 
day it wass known to him sat her parents woiild be- 
OTer in Saltcoate ; and he had men sare, and sa meu 
got hold of sa lassie's folk, aud clapped thoni into a 
big boat, and took sem out to sea. And »a Insei« 
vaited all sa afternoon, and aay did not come bome ; 
nor yet at nicht, and ahe was all by hereelf, tot 
sbe v&«s afraid to go ont aud speer at ea ncigbbonrs. 
And then, &s I hef peen told, Le did go to sa house 
at en dead o' nicht, aml pulled salasaie ont, and t-ook 
her on sa borse, and rode OTer wi' her to Eafls- 
hope — ber ecreamin', him langhin* and sweerin', as 
was bis ordinär'. And so wild waes be wis sa drink. 
Bat he ordered all sa servante ont o' sa bonse, and 
say listened frae tbe ontaide to sa awfnl noises in sa 
rooms — ^him ragin', and aweerin', and langhin', jigt 
like sa teeäe. And tben, as I hef peen told, a licht 
was seen — and itgrew — anditgrew — andflames was 
in all sa windowa — and sa was a roarin', and a noise, 
and a bnrnin' — and wben tbe momin' wass come, 
Earlsbope wass bnmed down to aa gronnd, and 
nothing could be seen o' aa lassie or aa anld mos 
either," 

Tbe Fensioner took anothei pnll at the tnmbler. 
It waa getting more and more late. 

" And this, as I bef peen told, is a new Earlshope ; 
bnt sa ftnld man hsse never gtme away from aa place. 
He is still abont bere in aa night-time, I do not know 
he bass been seen ; bat manj's and many's sa time he 
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vnss Leard to laugli in amoug the trees in tlie purk, 
and Jon will hear 6om(jtimcs the Boiind of sa horac'H 
feet not far from aa house. Trop, trop ! — trop, trop ! 
— Bat ia it— licht licht — aiid you will not know 
irheBser tt ia close by, or far away. ouly you will 
bear sa langhin' close by, aa if it waes at yonr ear." 
Huddenly at thig monieut a string of the Pen- 
shioQer'a fiddle Buappcd with a loud bang, and tberi} 
was a simultaneous shciek from the women. In the 
Strange pause that foUowed, when they all lietened 
with a beating beart, it aecmcd to tlieni that at aome 
difitance ontside there was a measured beat on the 
soft earlh, exactiy liku tbc sonud of a borse ridiug 
Qp to £Hrlshopi'. A miuute or two morc and thu 
Bospicion became a certainty. 

*' Listen !" said om* of the gtrls, instinctivi;ly 
seizing hold of her noigbboiir's arm. The wind vraa 
atill moaning throngb tJie firs, but in tbe intervaU 
the footfalls of the borao liecame more and more 
distinct, aud were obrionsly drawing near to tbe 
llonae. 

" Mercy od üb !" exrluimed the Koosekeeper, with 
■ a BCAr«d face. "Wba caa it bc at this time u' 
[ Hiebt ?'■ 

" It IB Coming nearer," said another. 

" Jcanniel" criud tho third, in a fr«nzy cf des- 
^ration, " dinna hattd me by the airtn — a hod; 
CMTtna bear!" 

Thö meaj«nrcd Bonnds drew ncar«r, niitil they 
ceased, appareutly, at tlie vcry door. Tbtn thore 
was the sbarp clink of tho bell-handle on the atouv, 
aud fki away in the hollow corridor of the kitchen a 
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bell jingled hideonsly. Tb« Honsekecper nttcrecl • 
try, and start^d to her feet. 

" Gude forgi'e me, but tlkcre's no a Bible near »t 
band!" ehe exclaimed, in an agony uf trc-pidation. 
"Mr. Larnont, Mr. Lamont, what is to bo done ? 
This 18 fearfu'^tliis is awfu' ! Jeannie, what for do 
je no open tbe door ?" 

"Open the door?" aaid tLe girl, faintlir, witb her 
eves staring out of her head. 

" Ay, open the door !" said the Honsekeoper, 
savagely. " Isa't it yonr bnsinesa ?" 

" Bnt — but — but — " stammered tbe girl; ■« ith her 
teetb chattering, " n — no, to open the door to the 
deevil !" 

"I will open sa dootl" said the PeaBioner, 
proudly. 

When he rose and went into the dark hall the 
women followed cloee at his heels, all clinging to 
each other. Another Tigorooa pnll at the bell had 
nearly bronght them to their kneea ; hat Xeil La- 
rnont, groping hie way to the door, began to fnmble 
abont for the bolts, using mnch florid and nnneces- 
eaiy Ghtelic all the while. At last the bolts wer« 
witbdrawn, and the door opened. On the threshold 
stood the dnsky fignre of a man ; beyond him the 
horee from which he bad diBmonnted, and vhich he 
held by the bridle. The women shrank back in 
affright — one of them nttering a piercing scream. 
Tbe Fensioner Btood for a moment irresointe, and 
then he adranced a step, and said, with a fine as- 
somption of conrage — 

" "Who sa teefle are yon, and -what for you will 
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come to distnrb a good and a godly honse ? What is* 
it sat you want ?" 

^'Confoand you, send somebody to take my 
horse !" was the sharp reply ho met with from the 
mysterious stranger. What's the matter ? Is there 
no ono abont the place but a pack of frightened 
women?" 

" It is his Lordship himser !" cried Neil. " Eh, 
wha did expect to see yon sa nicht ?" 

" Come and take my horse, you fool !" 

'' Sat I will ; but it is no use calling names,^' 
answcred Neil, while the women began to breathe. 

The Pensioner got the keys of the stable, and led 
off the horse, while Lord Earlshope entered the hall, 
called for lights, and began to rub the rain out of 
his eyes and hair. The whole house was presently 
in a scurry to have his Lordship's wants attended 
to ; but there was considerable delay, for none of 
the women would go singly on the shortest errand. 
When, after some time, Neil returned from feeding 
and grooming the horse in a rough and ready 
fashion, he infused some little courage into the 
household ; and at length the turmoil caused by the 
unexpected arrival subsided somewhat. Finally, 
Lord Earlshope called the Housekeeper into his 
study, arid said to her — 

'^ I shall leave early to-morrow morning. There 
have been no visitors at Earlshope recently ?" 

** No, your Lordship." 

" It is very likely that a woman — ^a Mrs. Smith 
Seymour she calls herseif — will come here to-morrow 
and ask to be shown oyer the place. Tou will on no 
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acoount allow her to comc mto tlie lionse — 
HDderfltand ?" 

" But wba can come here the morn ?" Said 
Honeekeeper ; " it's the Sabbath." 

" This person niay drive here. In any case, 
■will allüw no stranger to come into tte place," I 

" I wish the men folka were coming back afq 
Monday," said the Houaekeeper, who was stiQ" 
trifle perturbed by the Penaioner's storiea. 

" Caimot three of yon keep one 'woman froi 
Coming into tlie house ? Ton can lock tbe doors- 
joii necd not even talk to her." 

Haviug receiveil her iuBtructions, the Housekeep* 
Icft; and Lord Earlshope vent to a vriting desl 
and addressed an envelope to a firm of soUcitors i 
London. The words he then wrote and encloee 
in the envelope were merely theae — " Seterve pt^ 
ment to Mr». Smilk Seynumr, if demanded. Ti 
-iiipvJations Aare not heen observed. I wiÜ eaU on yo 
in afew days, — Earlshope." 

It waB cloae oq midnight vhen he entered th 
houee, and shortly after daybteak next morning h 
iiad again set out, telling no one of his intentioni 
The aervantB, accuatomed to bis abmpt Comings an 
goings, were not sorprised ; bnt none of tbem forgc 
the manner in which Lord Earlshope had ridden n 
at midnight to the honse in the fashion of hi 
notorious anceator. As for the Honsekeeper, sh 
was more conBequential than ever, haring been in 
trnsted with a secret. 
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CHAPTER SLVl. 

THE MINIBTEr's nUlLISHElt. 

Ok Iho morniug of the day on whicli Lord Earlshopc 
paid hiH stiddeu risit to Airlie, tbe Minister came 
down into the parloar of the Munse, where Leezibetb 
was placing the breakfast thingn. 

" Miss Cussilia is Coming Louid to-day," he said, 

" Atweel, I'm glad to hcar't," said Leezibeth, 
ntteriug that pecnliar sigh of reeignatiou witb wbich 
most eldcrly Scotcbvomcii receive good news. 

Tbe boys were all rejoiced to hear that Coquette 
was Coming, for they bad not forgotten the preeents 
slie huil promist'd them, and they bnew from of old 
that sbc wiu) os Uttle likely to forget. Tbin beiiig 
Satnrday, and a wet Saturday, too, they nnanimoasly 
reeolved to etay nt home, and play at " bools " in tbe 
lobby nntU Coquette sbould arrive from Glasgow. 
But tbe Testraiat of this form of amust-nicnt bccame 
inanfftrablf. Lcezibötb's remonatraucoa abont their 
-tbe Minister being tben engaged witb bis 
— at last droTe them oiit of tbe house and up 
into the hny-loft, wbere tbey had nnlimited freedum 
of action and voice. 

Leezibetb delivered to Andrew tbe necessary 
Orders aWut the dog-cart in a somewhat defiant way 
—ehe kntw be would not regard very favonrably the 
retum of the yonng Udy. Bnt Andrew kept most 
of hitt grumUing to bimself, and Loezibetb only 
, overbesrd the single word " Jezebel." 

" Jezebel !" ahe cried, in a &udden flame of anger, 
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" Wla is Jezebel ? Better Jezebel than SMmei thi 
Sönjamitß, that will be kenned for ever oaly by lui 
ill-temper and bis il!-tongue.'" 

Leezibetli BtooJ there, as if dariag him to sa^ 
another word. Andrew waa a prndent man. H( 
began to tie hm Bhoe, and as he stooped he cfliljj 
mntfored — j 

" 'Hm I If Shimei htd lad » ^tnäB^ß-Jm^gmi 
David mioht'IiM Bofieted mar. Aiidifc*«i«KiBfiiM 
come to na if we are »* to liotd. A« Vnni in Aä 
foreign woman, that oan Mine^ 'b* apokeiLa^ KiA< 
oot (äTence. Bettet &c u &' if Äe lfinigtfrt.triflMi 
had been erea like' GoDiah, .the mm of JAtätiäm. 
AB it was Baid o' him, ' I will caet thee out, and thy 
mother that bare thee, into another conntry, «here 
ye were not born, and there shall ye die. Bat to 
the laud whereuuto they desire to letom, thither 
shall they not retum.' " 

" Od, I wiah Maieter Tammas conid hear ye I" 
Said Leezibeth, in deeperation at being ont-tal^ed. 

" Ay, ay, Maiater Tammaa, it was an ill day for 
him that she came to the Manee. Mark my worde, 
the Minister '11 repent him o't when he sees hts 
auldest son a wrack and a ruin, and a by-word i' the 
country-side. He'll tnrn aside &om his ain foUc, 
Leezibeth, and marry ane o' the danghters o* 
Heth." 

" What for no ?" cried Leezibeth. " Where conld 
he wale* out a bonnier lass F I wisb ye'd stop yer 
yaumeringit and lock oot some plaids and mgs for 

' Wale, to cboooe— German, vs/Ahn. 
t Taumer, to whiae — 0«nitan, ^niineni. 
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the dog-cairt, for tbere'a wind and rain cnougb to 
last ns for the reat o' the year." 

A vety surly man waa Andrew Bogne when he set 

out at mid-day to drive over to tho Station. Hc was 

envcloped eo that ouJy the tip of hia nose coiild be 

eeen, Jor tbe wind was dashing heai'y showers over tbe 

ntpor, and the aea was whitti with tbe breaking of tho 

great waves. It was not a day to improve a man 's 

temper ; and nben, at last, Coquette arrived, Andrew 

was not the most pleasaut person to bid her wolcomo. 

Coqnette waa alone. Sir Peter wished to accom- 

pany her on the hrief railway journey ; hut sh« 

woiild not bear of it, as sbo knew that tbe dog-cart 

woald await her arriTal. Coqnette cam« ont into tbe 

little Station. Sbe asked Andrew to gct her lag- 

gage ; and while he was gone she turned and looked 

np to the high country beyoud which AirUe lay. 

How dismal it appeared ! The wind wae moving 

heavy niasses of dull grey cloud across tbe sky. and 

Lbetween her and the gloomy landscape hovered the 

ttnist of tbe rain, underneath which the trees droopod, 

Fluid the roads ran red. Sho conld not eee the sea ; 

■Init Um tnmhling piain of sombre waves wonld not 

V^Te brigbtened the sceno miich. And so at last 

the took her seat on tlie dog-cart, aud bid herseif in 

Itbick ahawls and rags, and so was drivon away 

■through tbe drippiug and desolate country. It was 

a ditTerent from her tirat Coming thither I 

" They are ali well at jVirlie ?" ehe said. 

" Weol anench," said Andrew ; and that was M 

conTersation which passed betweeu tbem on tba 

mrsej. 
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futare, and ehe bad sortendered berself to the i 
and sweet experiences of the moment with Bcarcelj 
A thongbt. Bat now all the past bad heen shnt np 
as if it were a eealed book, and there remained to 
her— what ? Goqnette begau to thisk that she had 
Seen tbe best of life, and that ehe wonld booh feel 
old. 

Sbe went into the Manse. It did not look • 
cbeerful place just tben. Outeide, rain and cold; 
inside, the wind had hlown the smoke down one of 
the cbimneys, and tbe atmoephere of tbe house waa 
a dnll blue. Bnt Leezibeth came ranning to meet 
her, and OTerwhelmed her witb fussy kiudneas about 
her wet clothea, and hnrried her upBtairB, and pro- 
vided her witb warm BÜppets, and wbat not, nntil 
Ooqnette — whobadabandoned berself into her hands 
— beeame aware that ebe was nngratefnllj sUent 
about thoBe üttle attentions. 

" Tou are very kiud to me, Leesiebess," she said. 
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" 'DePd no, Tm fair delightcd to see ye bgck, 
misB," said Leezibetb, " for the Matise bas boen like 
a kirkyairj aiacc the day ye left it. Tlie Minister 
bas beeil cibut np in tbu study frae momiu' tili nicbt 
— the laddies at tbo scbule, and that cantankeroas 
uiihl man u' mine grumbling nntil u hody'» lifo 
«aa likc to be worried out. And I 'm tbinking 
GbiBgow doeana agree wi' ye, mise. Ye are looking 
a wee bit worn and pale ; but rnuning iibuut tbe 
BKKir will eoon set ye np again." 

" It is not plcasant to go on tbe moor now," said 
Coqncttö, witb a little ehrng, as ahe lixiked uat of 
Üie Window on tbe deaolate proapect. 

" But it canna be aye rainin' — tbougb it aeems to 
try sometimea," eaid Leezibetb. " I vrisb it had 
beeu ordained tbat we sbonld get nae niair weet 
tban tbe farmera vant — it ia just a waatery o' tbe 
elements to bae rain pourin' down like tbat." 

Then Coqnette began to inquire why ber uncle 

lud not eome to sce ber ; and Leezibetb explained 

"lat tbe Hiniater was fuirly buried alive in hie books 

aince be had began serionaly to work nt bin Con- 

irdanco. So ehe ran downetaira, and went into tbe 

idy, and went up to bim and dntifully kixaed bim. 

The Minister looked np with dazed eyes, and a 

?a8ed look camo into the sad grey fao^-. 
Von have come back, my girl? And you are 

dl ? And yon bavo eiijoyed yonrself in Glasgow ?"* 

He failed to notiec tbe soniewliat tired air tliafc 
had not eaeaped Leezibetb*» keeu evee. 

" Yoit huve bcon baril at work, nncle, I can Boe ; 

id I am comc back to interriipt it." 
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to perform," said the MiniHter, vba vrb perhap 
vagnely inflnenced by the Btory of the danghtor of 
Herodias. 

" Ab, well, it does not matter. Uncle, I want 
you to let me be your publisber." 

" What do you mean, Cutbenne ?" 

" I,et me pnbliah your book for yon. You know 
my papa did leave me some raoney— it is useloHs to 
me— I do nothjng wifh it — it bceomcs more and 
iDoro cvery year, and Aocs notbiug for anybody. 
Thifl would bo an amnsement for me. I will take 
your book, nncle ; and yon BbiiU bave no more of 
botber with it, and I will get it printed, and my 
Coaain Tom — he will send me word how the people 
do bny it in GIuBgow." 

" But — but — but — ," stammered the Minister, 
wbo could acarcely nndemtand at Grst this astoon- 
ding propoaal, "my chilil, (bia gonerosity you por- 
poso migbt entail aerious loas, which I ahonld feol 
more tban if it wero my own. It is a grave matter, 
thia piibliahing of a book~it ia ono that young 
peoplo cannot nnderatand, and is not lightly to be 
undertaken. We will put aside thia offer of yonre, 

Cutberine -" 

" No, nnclo, yon muat not," ebo said, geiitly, as 
ehe rose and pnt her band oq bis ebonlder. And 
then abe drooped her hend somcwliat, as if Ju ahame, 
and Said to him in a low voice, quit« cloao to bi« 
car, " If my mamma were bore, abe wonld do it for 
you, uncle, and so yon muat let me." 

And tben alie kiased him again, and went away to 
call thfi boye, vrbo were rather aniiously «wating 
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thftt rammona. They were tuVtui np to her Bitling- 
loom, uid thitlier also came Lcezibeth, partly to 
prescrre order, and partly to open onc of Coquette'ä 
boxea, which was placed on a sidc table. Coquett«. 
by this time, had plucked np her spirits a little bit. 
The fire waa bnrning mor" brigLtly in the rooci, 
und Leezibetb bad prepareä BOme tea for her. Aai 
Bo, vhen this box was &nally opened, ehe proceedol 
to diaplay it» contcats in the fasbion of n small i^bow- 
womRD, delivering a grave leetare to the cirtle of 
boyB, who looked on as himgry-eyed as hawks. 
That decoram did not last long. In a very little 
«hile there was a tnrmoil in the room, aad boyieh 
shrieks of langhter over Goquette'B ironical ji^us 
vent pealing all ovei the honse. For ehe h*d 
bronght thie fot that consin, and that for the other 
one ; and there was a gteat deal of blnshing, and of 
confosed thanks, and of outrageong merriment otot 
the embarrassment of the others. Coquette seemed 
to have parchased an inezhaostible atore of presenta ; 
and what astonished them more than all was the 
ezceeding appropriateness and ezceptional valoe of 
those gifts. 

"Look here, Coquette," aaid Dogald, "whs telied 
ye I lost that knife wi' the corkscrew^and the gimlet, 
and the &le in it — for this ane is jist the Same?" 

" Look here, Dugald," remarked the yonng lady, 
Btanding before bim. " Will you please to teil me 
how you addresaed me jiiat now ?" 

" Oh," Baid Dugald, holdly, " the Whaup never 
called ye anything eise, and ye seenied well enoagh 
pleased." 
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Here thero was a good deal of laaghter at Co- 
qaette'a espeuae, for theae young gentlemeo h&d 
formod their own Qotion of the reUtion Itetwoen 
their brother and Coquette. 

" Then," ahe a&id, " when yon are as tall aa the 
XThanp, and bb reapectfnl to me aa ho is, yon 
may call me Coquette ; but not tili ilien, Master 
Dngald." 

In tbo midst of all thia confneion and noiae, a 
enddeu Inll occnrrod. Coqnette tnrned and aaw the 
tall, spare tigure cf her nncle at tlie lialf-opened 
door, wbere he had been for aomo time an un- 
perceived and anmaed spectator of the proceedingfl, 
Oue or two of the boya had canght aight nf Mm, and 
had instantly citrhed their wild roerrinient. Bat 
even nlthough thia was Saturday, it was clear the 
Minister was not in an impatient mood with their 
nproar. On the contrary, he walked iuto the room, 
and over to Coqnette, and pnt hts hand affectionstely 

her head. 
Y<in are n very good girl, Catherine," he said. 

The Ixiya looked on this demonstration of kind- 
with the ntmoat Burpriao. Scldom, indeed, 
had thfv aeen tlieir father forget that rigoor of 
demranonr wbich the people in many parte of 
Sootlaud retain aa the legacy of PnritAiiii'al rotioenca 

all mattere of the feelings and emotiona. And 

iti the compliment he paid ta her ! 
~ hope yon are not Wing tronWed by thoae nn- 
ruly Uiy«, wlio have much to Icarii in niannem," 
Said tlie Minister, with a good-naturtxl grarity. 

tBnt Lüczibetb mnst aee to that ; and so, ainc« yoa 
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are come home, Catherine, I begin to thmk I shouU 
like to hear the Eonnd of mnaic again. I think ti* 
Mitnae bas not boen quite so cheerful eiiice joa hR, 
fiomebon' ; and I bave otisaed yaii much in Üie 
erenings. As for moaic, I have bad occasion latf]j 
to notiee how mueh King "^avid was in the babit of 
speaking abont miiBic, acc about masical instrn- 
ments, and the singing of the voice. Perbaps we ia 
Ulis country have an unwarrantable prejudice agaiiut 
mnBic — -an eserciae tbat we know the cbosen peopit 
of the Lord prized highly." 

It was now Leezibetb'a turn to be astonished. 
To hear tbe Minister aak for music on a Saturdav— 
the day of bis stndying the sermon ; and to hear 
bim disagree witb the estimation in which tbtt 
godlesB pastime was held by all decent, soher- 
minded, responaible folk, were matter for deep 
reflection to her, aod not a little alarm and pain. 
Yet in her secret heart she was not aorrj that Co- 
qnette eat down to the piano. Had alte dared, alte 
wonld have asked bor to aing ona of the old Scotoli 
songB that had first drawn her towards the youtg 
French girl. 

Bnt Coqnette, also remembering that it wu 
Satnrday, began to play " Dmmclog," and the beat- 
ing of the wind and rain witbout was Boon loat in the 
solemn and stately harmoniea of that fine old aii. 
And tben, as in daya gone by, Bhe played it sharply 
and trinmphantly, and a thrill went throngh the Min - 
ieter's beart. He drew bis chair nearer to the 
piano, and heard the close of tbe brief pflrfotmanc« 
with a sigh. 
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" Catherine," he 8aid, r&thcr abeenÜy, " was there 
not B Bong yon neod to sing abont retnrning to yoar 
home after being away from it for a time ? It waa 
a French song, I tbink ; and yet tbe mnaic of it 
BCemeil to be praiaeworttiy." 

" I do know that sung," eaitl Coqnette, in a low 
voice. " Bat — but — I cannot sing it any more." 

The Minister did not notice tbe pain that was 
vieible oa her fece. 

" Yet perhapB you rememher the mnsic snffi- 
ciently to play it on the inetrament withont the 
Lelp of the voice," said the grey-haired old man^ 
Bpparently forgettiug altogether that Leezibeth and 
the hoys were in tbe room. 

Coqiiette hegan to play the air, It was tho »ong 
that told of tbe happy retarn to France after three 
loLg yeara of absence. She hnd relumed to her 
home, it is truo — leaving behind bor many wild, and 
sad, and heantifnl memoriea ; and now that she waa 
;biwk to Airlic, it seeiued as thongh the desolate 
id and tho rain ontside were hnt typical of the 

Fe that awftited her there. Coqnette playcd the 
^r as if she were in a dream; and, at laat, her 
coiisin Dugald, standing at the cnd of tbe piano, 
was snrprised to aee her face get moro aud more 
hent down, and her fingering of the keys more and 
more nncertain. 

"What for are ye greetin'?" he said to her, 
tly ; but Coqoetto coiüd make no answer. 
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nnd hia visits to Äirlie were few and brief. On one 
of tbese Visits he aaid to his couBin — 
^1 "Coquette, joa are growing very like a Scotch 

^F" Why ?" Hhe asked. 

^B " In manner I mean, not in appearance. Ton are 

^B|>t as demonstrative &a yon used to be. Yon appear 

Hw>re eettled, prosaic, matter-of-fact. Ton have lost 

ftll yonr old childish capric^a, and yon no longer 

nppoar to be HO pleased with evory Üttle tliiiig tliat 

happens. Yon are mach graver tlian you used to 

" Do yon think so ?" she said, abeently. 
" But vrhen va are married I mean to take yoa 
ray frora tliis slow place, and introdnce yon to Iota 
t pleasant poople, and brighten yon np iuto the old 
' »quette." 
" I am very content to be bere," ehe said, qnietly. 
'* Content I Is tbat all you ask for? Content! 
Eflupposo a nnn ia content with a stone cell six feet 
But you wore not intended to be content ; 
I must be delighted, and yon sball be deligbted. 
iqnette, you never langh now." 
i " And yon," ehe said, " you are grown mucb 
riona too," 

" OL, well," he said, " I have such a deal to tbink 
Wut. One haa to drop robbing people's gardeoa 

e day or other." 
"I bare aome tbings io think abont also," ehe 

" not atways to make me langh." 
" What troublea you, then, Coquette ?" ho asked, 

etly. 
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" Oh, I cannot be asked qnestions, and 
always," slie said, witli a trace of frelful in _ 
which was a startling sarpriae to him. " I 
rauch to do in the village, with tlie ctuldren — and 
the parents, they do seem afraid of me." 

The Wliaup regarded her silently, with rather a 
pained look in his face ; and then ehe, looking np, 
Reemed to becotue aware that ehe Lad spoken 
harshly. She pnt her band on bis hond, aad said — 

"Tou must not be angry with me, Tom. I do 
often find myself getting vexed, I Jo not knowwhy; 
and I aak myself, if I do stay long enougb at Airlie, I 
whether I shall become like Leezibcth and her 
hosband." 

" Ton ahall not stay long econgh to try," said tbe 
Whanp, promptly. 

Theo he went away np to Glasgov, determined to 
vork day and night to achioTO this fair prospect. 
Sometimes he thonght, vhen he heard his feÜo«- 
stadentB teil of their gay adTentores with theii 
Bweethearts, that his sweetheart, in bidding him 
good-hye, had never giren him one Hbs. And each 
time that he want down to Airlie, Coqaette seemed 
to him to be growing more and more like the beanti- 
fnl and sad Madonnas of early Italias art, and be 
Bcarce dared to think of kiasiug her. 

So the days went by, and the slow, htimdnim life 
of Airlie crept throngh the seasoiiEi, hringing the 
people a little nearer to the ohorchyard op on the 
mooi that had receired tbeir fatheis and their fore- 
&ther8. The Minister worked away with a wistfnl 
eamestneM at his Concordance of the PaalniBl and 
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had tho pride of a jouog author in tLinking of its 
becouiiDg a real, bonnd boolc with the opening of the 
aen year. Coqnette went aystematioall j and gravcly 
aboat her charitable worke in tlie village, and took 
no Qotice of the ül-favour witli which her efforts were 
nlitil. All tliat BUmnier and vinter Eatlahope 
inined empty. 
One eveuing, in the beginning of the new year, 
Mr. Uilleupie the ScboolmaBter came ap to the 
Mause, and was admitted into the atady, whera 
Coquotte und her nncle aat tugetbor, biitiy with an 
array of proof-sheets, The ächoolimtster had a 
cümiuunicatiou to make. Mr. Cassilia, enjoying the 
Strange excitement and responsibüity of uorrecting 
tbe sbeets of a work wbicb wunld aftertvarda bear 
bis nanie, was forced to beg tbe Scboolmast«r to b« 
brief ; and be, thus goaded, infornied them, after a 
>rt preamble, that EarUbupe was to be sold. 
Tbe Schoolmaster vua pluased witb tb« snrpnss 
" b bia newa producei Iitdeed, bo had ooma 
rdaolved to watch the effect of these tidiugs upoa 
the Miuistcr's Dtoce, ao thut be uiight aatiaff his 
oiiud of bur being in secret coUnsion with the yonng 
' uf Eurlshope ; and he now glared at her throngb 
gold spoctaelea. She had started on hearing the 
illigence — so tbat sbe was evidently nnaci^nainted 
it; and yet übe showe<l uo syniptoius of regrat 
an ovent wbicb clearly betokened Lord EÜb- 
'a tiuol witbdiawal froni the country. 
A stränge, eveti an anaucoun table thiag, it may 
t«rm(il," ubserved tbe Sohtjolinastcr " inaMiunch 
im Luidaliip was qo Bpeudthrift, aud bad more 
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money than could aatisfy all bis wants — or necessi 
as ODC miglit say. Yet be hae aye been s sing 
yonng man— wbich may have been owing, or ca' 
by, certain circnrnstanceB or telationships of wl 
you have doubtless heard, Mr. Cassilie." 

" I bave heard too much of tbe vain talking of 
neighbourhood about bis Lurdsbip and bis aSiai 
eaid tbe Minister, impatiently tumiog to bis pro 

"I will venture to say, Mr. Cassüis," rcmftr 
the Scboolmaater, who was eomewbat nettied," i 
it is no Tain talicing, aa no one bas been be&n 
deny tbat he is a marrisd man." 

"Deiir mo!" said the Minister, lookitig np. * 
what concern is it to either yon or me, Kr. Gillee 
wbether be is a married man oi not ?" 

Tbe Schoolmaster was ratber stonned. He loo 
at Coquette. Sbe sat apparently nnimpressioni 
and still. He beaved a eigb, and sbcx>k hie bf 
and tben be roae. 

" It is tbe dnty o' a Christian — whicb I bam 
bope tbat I am, sir, — no' to tbink ill of 
neigbboors ; bat I confess, Mr. Gassilis, ye go I 
watd a lengtb in that airt, ot direction, I mi 
term it rather, whicb is snrprising." 

The Minister rose also. 

"Let me see yon throagh the passage, Mr. GiUesj 
wbicb is dark at tbese times. I do not claim 
myself, however, any especial cbarlty in this matt 
for I wonld obserTo tbat it ia not always to a nu 
diefaTonr to helieve him married." 

Äs tbe paasage was in reality exceedingly da 
tbe Schoolmaster oould not teil wbether tbere ^ 
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tD the MinUter'B eye a certain bamorouB twiaUe 
whicli he hail sometimes observed there, and wbich, 
to teil tlie trutb, Le did not particulurly like, for it 
geiierally occompanied Ji severe rebuke. However, 
tbe Schoolmaster had done bis diity. The Müiifiter 
iTus wurm.'d ; and i£ any of bis bouaehold were led 
astray, tbe village of Aiilie could waab its hands of 
tbe matter. 

At last tbere came people to make Earlabope 
■nady für tbö aactioueer's bammer ; and tben tbere 
Vftä H grt-at aale, and tbe big house was gntted and 
abut np. Bat neitber it nor the estate was sold, 
though strongers came &om time to time to look at 
butb. 

Once more tbe quiet moorland neighbourbood 
'^nrned to its quiet ways ; and Goqaette went tbe 
md of ber simple dnties, lessening day by day the 
Taguo prejudico which bad somehow been stirred np 
against ber by the lamour^whicb bad fuund ita 
way down to Airlie — tbat Lord Earlsbope was 
murried. It was with no such iutention, certainly, 
that ahi- laboured. It was cnongb if tbe days paased, 
and if tbe Whanp were content to cease writiug for 
a doäuite answer about that marriago wbicb was yet 
far away iu the futnre. Leezibetb looked un this 
uew pboae of tbe girl's chariu;t«r witb au esteem 
siid upproval teuipered by somctbing like awe. 
Sbe cutiid not t«U wbat had taken away from her 
all the old gaiety, and witfiilness, aud earelessnees. 
Strangely euougb, too, Leezibetb was leaa her 
ciinfidaute iiow ; and uu tbe few occaaions that Lady 
Dium eame over U» Airlie tbe old lady waa aoiprüed 
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tO find Coqnette grown alrnoßt distant and restas 
in manner. Indeed, tbe girl •was ob mnch aS 
theie as if ehe liad been afloat oq a raft at aea. j 
hope of cliange, of excitement, of pleasiire, seed 
to haye left her. She seldom opened the pi« 
and, when she did, " Dniiuclog " waa no longei 
martial air, but a plaintive wail of grief. 

Perhaps, of all the people aroimd her, tbe o 
that notieed most of her low spirits waa the Whau] 
yonng brother Dugald, of whom she had made 
Bort of pet. Tery often ahe took bim with her ■ 
her miesiona into the village, or her walks iiito t 
country round. And one day, as tbey were sittü 
OH the moor, she said to him — 

"I Bnppoae yon uever heatd of an old Gernu 
Bong that 18 Tery stränge and sad P I wonder if 
caa remember the worda and repeat them to yo 
They are something like this — 

' Thiee faorsemen rode onttoüie gate ofUie tawn: Qoc 

iye! 
Fm&-äweetbeKrt, she lookedfrom her Window down: Goc 

byet 

And if ill &te saob grief mnat brmg; 
Then reach me hither yoiir golden ring I 
Ghmd'bje I Qood-bje 1 Oood-t^e t 
Ah, porting wonnds so bitterly ! 

' And it is Death that parts ns so : Good-bje I 

Uany a roee-red maiden nmrt'go : Oood-bje I 

He Sanders man; a man from wife : 

They knew how happy a thing was life. 

Good-bye I Goöd-bye ! Qood-bye I 

Ah, parting wonnds bo bittoily I 
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'IIu Rtcals thcmfant oat ofitsbod: Gnod-bj-ö! 
: And whcn ahalJ I me m; nut-biotm niaid ? Goodr-hj'e ; 
It iB not b>-tnorrow : ali, «ere il to-ds; 1 
Thero are two that I kiiow tlut wcml<l be gsy ! 
Good-bjel Good-byol Good-byel 
Ah, porting wonnda ao bitter); !' " 

" Wbat does it nieftn?" aeked the boy. 

" I think it meaas," soid Coqnette, looking amy 
over the moor, " that everybody in the worh] is 
miserahle." 
H " Äud ure yoa oÜBerahle, too ?" he asked. 

BGoqi 
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doli, grey atmosphere that thue hung orer 
juetto's life was about to be pierced by a lightning' 
Öash. 

Two"yearH had paased away in a qniet, monotonoos 
fasbion, and Ycry little bad happened dming that 
time to the people abont Airlie, The minister, it tfl , 
tine, bad publidbed his Cuuci>rdance of the Paalou; . 
und uut uuly bud ho reccired Turioas friendly and 
congrntnlatory lotters about it from clergymen 
Standing high in the eatimation of the n-orld, bnt 
notiot) hud bucu takoa of the work in the pnblio 
priiits, and that of a nutare to fill the old man'a 
hoart with secret joy. C«qnetto cut out thoae 
paragraphs wbich wuro landtitory (anppressing rutb- 
mftsly tüotto wbich wer» not), und plitced tbem in a 
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book. Indeed, ahe managed tlie whole bnsinesa; 
aud, especially in the monetary portion of it, insisted 
OQ keepisg her negotiatioiLB with the pablisliete & 
profonnd Beeret, 

" It ia something for me to do, trnele," she said. 

"And you have dono i* vo-n well, Catherine," said 
the Minister. " I rprised to see what a 

goodly Tolume it 1 ot — the smooth paper 

— the clear printi together what I would 

call a preaentable i 

The Minister ' een less sTirpris<?d had 

he known the ri ra in which Coquette 

had giYen instructi. e publishers, and the 

amonntof money ahe snbseqnently and snrreptitionBly 
aod cheerfully paid. 

" There are newapapers," said the Minister, rve- 
fnlly, " which they teil me deal in a light and profane 
fashioti wi* religions mattera. I hope the editors 
will read my Goncordance carefnlly, before writing of 
it in their Journals." 

" I do not think it ia the editor who writea abont 
bookB," remarked Coquette. "An editor of a Nantes 
uewapaper did nae to come to onr honse, and I 
remembet hia Baying to my papa, that he gave books 
to bis writers who conld do nothing eise ,* bo you 
mnat not be aurprised if they do make mistakes. Aa 
for him, nncle, I am anre he did not know who wrote 
the Paahne." 

"Very likely — very ükely," said the Minister. 
" Bat the editora of oor newspapers are a different 
class of men, for they write for a religiona natioD 
and moat be acquainted wi* anoh things. The 
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Sclioolmaeter Uiinks I oagfat to write to the editora, 
and beg them to read the book wi' care." 

" I woaldn't do that, imcle, if I were you," Said 
Coqnette; and eomebow or otber, the Minister bad 
of iate got into such a babit of conanlting and obey- 
ing Coqtiettc, tbat her simple expression of opiiiion 
Biifficed, aud he did not nnto to any editor. 

At times dnring tbat long period, but not often, 

the Whftup came down to Airlie, aud stayed from 

the Satnrday to the Monday morning. The anxious 

and troubled way in wbicb Coquette put aside any 

refereucf to their futnre marriage Struck bim pain- 

fuUy ; bat for the preeent he was content to be 

alniost ailent. Tbere vas no nae, be reflected, in 

talking abont tbia matter nntil be coald definitely 

say to her, " Come, and be my wife," He had no 

right to press her to gire any more deGnite promise 

I tban »be had already given, when he himself was 

rUncertain as to time. But, eren now, be aaw at no 

i great diatance abead the fortunate monient wben he 

eould fonually claim Coquette as his bride. His 

pbioe in the businesa of Dr. Menzies bad beeit 

' secnred to bim, and his term of public study vbb 

t Coming to nn ond. Every day tbat he roae, he 

Rkiew himaolf a day nearcr to the time when be 

■ohould go düwn to Airlie and carry off with bim 

wCxiuette to be the wouder of all bia friends in 

Qlasgow. 

At times, as be looked at Coqnette, he feit rstber 

lious, and wished tbat the days could paaa mort 

ickly. 1 

" I ftin afraid the dnlneas of this pUcd is woighing i 




Tery heavily on you, Coqaette," he said to her one 
Satorday afternoon that ho Lad got down, 

" Ton do say that often to me," ahe said, " and I 
find you looting at me aa if yoo were a doctor. Yet 
I am not ill. It is trne, I tbiak that I am be^oming 
Scotch, as you said once long ago ; and all yonr 
Scotch people at Airlie seem ^o me sad and resigoed 
in their facea. That is no 1 -m, is it ?" 

" But why should you be .— d and resigned ?" 

"I do catch it as an infection from tha othere," 
sbe said, with a emile. 

Yet ho was not satiefied, and he went back to 
Glasgow moie impatient thnn ever. 

" For," he said to himsplf, " once I can go and ask 
her to fnifil her promise, there will be a chance of 
breaking tbU depressing calm that has settled on her. 
I will take her away from Airlie. I will get three 
months' bolidaye, and take her down to aee the Loire, 
and then down throngh France to MarBetUes, and 
then on to Italy, and then back throngh Switzerland. 
And only to think of Coqnette being alwaya with 
me, and my having to Order breakfaet for her, a&d 
aee that the wine is alwaya qaite sonsd and good for 
her, and see that ahe is wrapped np agaimit the cold, 
and to listen alwaya to her sweet voioe, and the 
broken English, and the httle perplezed stammer 
now and again — isn't that something to work for? 
Harry on, days, and weeks, and months, and bring 
my Coqnette to me I" 

So the time went by, and Goqiiette heard nothing 
of Lord Earlshope — not even the mentiou of bis 
name. Bat one doli morning in March, ahe was 
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rwallÜDg by herBplf over tbe moor, and snilJeiil; sbe 
beard on the gravel of the path ia froiit of ber 
the sonuJ of a quick footstep tbat ehe knew. Her 
Leurt ceused to beat, and for a eecond slie feit faint 
and giddy. Xben withont ever lifting her heod, sbe 
P«odeavoiired to tnm aside and avoid bim. 
" Won't yon even epeak to me, Coqnette ?" 
Tbß Sound of bis Toice made tbe blood spring botly 
s ber face again, and recalled tbe wild beating of 
ler beart ; but still sbe stood immovable. And tben 
ibe sttid, in a low voice — 

8, I will speak to yon if yon wisb." 
He came neater to bsr — bia own face quite pale — 
ffid Said — 
"I am glad yon bave nearly forgotten me, 
oiiiictte; I came to see. I beard tbat yon looked 
iiy sad, and went abont alone mncb, and were pale ; 
wat I wonld ratber bear yon teil me, Coqnette, tbat 
t ia all a miatake." 
" I bave not forgotten anything," eaid Coqnette. 
"Kotbing?" 
" Kotbing at alL" 

" Coqnette," be cried, Coming qnJte close to ber, 

"teil me tbis — once for all — haye yon forgotteu 

totbing US I bavo forgotten notbing ? — do yo« loTe 

) US if vre bud just parted yesterday?" — bas all 

s time done notbing for eitber of ns ?" 

Sbe lookt-d round, wildly, aa if seeking some 

Bleans of escape ; aud tben, witb a sort of sbodder, 

! found bis arms round her aa in tho oldon time, 

tnd sbe was saying, almost incoberently— 

" Oh, my darling, my darliug, I loTC yua more tbui \ 
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cwr — aögbt and day I h*Te nerer reased to tliink of 
yoa — wai now — and now my only wüh is to die — 
hso, «itli jotu arms nxuid me !" 

"IJrttn, Coqnette, listen!" he said. "Do j-oa 
kaaw idiat I have done? Ä stip passes here in the 
moniiDg for America — I hare takeii two berths in 
it, br JOS and for me — to-morrow n-e shall be goiling 
•mj to h Qew World, and learing all those tronbles 
behbid ne. Do yoa hear me, Coqnette ?" 

Tlie girl Bbnddeted viokntly : ber fite« vae bid. 

" Too remember tbat woman," he said, hnrriedly. 
"Kotliing baa been hcard of her for two yeara. I 
haTe songht everj-where for her, She must be dead. 
And Bo, Coqnette, yon know, we shall be nuuried 
when we get ont there ; and perhaps in after yeais 
wfi ah&ll come back to AitÜe. Bnt &o«, Coqnette, 
thia is what yon mnat do. The Caroline will waitfor 
yoa off Saltcoats to-night ; yon moat coma äoym by 
yonrself, and I will teil yon how to get the pinnace 
to come ont. Änd then we are to meet the ship, 
darling ; and to-morrow yon will hare tnined yonr 
face to a new world, and will eoon forget tlüs old one, 
that was BO cmel to yon. What do yon say, Coqnette." 

" Oh, I cannot !" mnrmnred the girL " What 
wiU become of my oncle P" 

" Yonr nncle is an old man. He wonld hare been 
ae louely if yon had nevar come to Airhe, Coqnette ; 
and we may come back to see him." 

She looked np now, with a white face, into his 
eyes, and said slowly — 

" Yon know that if we go away to-night I ahall 
never see him again — nor any one of my &iends." 
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He ratbcr ahxank from that earneet look ; but he 
snid, with eyee tnmed, "Wbat iire frienda to you, 
Coqoette? They cannot make yoa happy." 

A littlo wliile aft«r that, Conuette was on her way 
ItiK'k lo the Mause, alooe. Sbe huil proniiaeii to go 
iluwn to Saltcoats that night, and sbe bad seaJed her 
ein with a kisa. 

Sho scarcely knew what ehe hud douo ; and yet 
there waa a drcudful coascionetioss of some impending 
evU prtiaaing down on ber beart. Her eyes were 
fixed on the gTüiind ns sho went along ; and yet it 
seemed to ber tbat shi^ kiiew Ihn dark clouda were 
gluwiug with a fiery crimson, and that tbere was a 
ligbt as of BUQset gleaming orer the moor. Tben, so 
still it was! 6he grew a&aid that in tbis fearfol 
silence abe sbonld bear a Toice speaking to her from 
the eky tbat appeared to be close over her bead, 

(rnilty itnd trembling sbe drew near to the Manse ; 
nnd seeing the Uinister coming ont of the gate, abe 
managed to avoid bim, and stole like a cnlprit np to 
ber own room. The first tbing tbat met ber eyes 
WU8 a locket containing a portrait of her motbcr. 
Sbe took it up, and placcd it in a drawer along with 
_the crucifii and some leligioas books to which 

»zibcth bad objected. Sbe pat it beeide them 

ri^rently and sadly— aa thongh ehe knew she nevet 
1 toncb them any miire. Aud tben ahe sat down, 
pd bnriod her face iu ber hnnds, and wept hittcrly. 
I 8he waa unaaiiaily and tenderly attentive to her 
tncl« til dinnor-time ; and iii anawer to bis inqoiries 
wby shc scari'cly ute anything, sbe said tbat she bad 
taken ber accostomed biscuit and glaes of port wine 
2 F 
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— whioh Dr. Menzies had reoommeiided — later 
nsnaL Theanswer didnotqniteaatwfy the Mmi 

<< We mnst haye Lady Thum to take ye awaj 
a change/' he said,'' 8ome o' theae daya." 

When ehe had bronght her nncle the ailk h 
kerchief with which he generally coyered hia um 
settling doim to hia after-dinner nap, Coqnette i 
up' stairSy and put a few odd thinga into a ai 
reticule. Then ehe went doim ataira again, 
waited patiently nntil tea waa oyer and the 1 
Beut off to prepare their leasona fbr next day. 

Then Goquette, haying put on her ahawl and 
stole out of the honse, and throngh the small gar< 
She looked neither to the right nor to the left. 0: 
the troubles she had experienced in life, the bitte 
was nothing in comparison to the ghastly 8ens< 
goilt that now crnshed her down. She knew i 
in leaying the Manse she was leaying behind hei 
the sweet consciousness of rectitude, the pnrity 
innocence which had enabled her to meet trials ^ 
a courageous heart. She was leaying behind her 
treasure of a stainless name, the crown of won 
hood. She was leaying behind her her friends, ^ 
would haye to share her shame and face on her be! 
the bitter tongues of the world. She was lea^ 
behind her eycn the pleasant memories of her mol 
— for Heaven itself would be closed against her, 
she would be an exile from all that a pure and i 
woman could hold dear. 

There were now no tears in her eyes, bnt a c< 
dead weight at her heart ; and she trembled at 
lights sound she made in closing the gate. 
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^ß What a Strange, wiM evening it waH, as elie got 
■- tmtBide, and tiirDed to cfobh the moor over to the 
west! Tlirough a fieroc glare of sunset, ehe conld 
Bee that all along the borizoD, and higli over the 
mountains of Arran, thero lay a long wall of dense 
blne cloud. Uudemeath this the een lay btack ; the 
wind had not atirred the waves into breaking; and 
she could only teil that tho great dork piain moved 
in linea and Udob, as if it were ailently brooding over 
the secreta down in ita doptha. But over this dftuse 
wall of clüud lay the wild light of the sniiaet, and 
long fierce dashea of scarlet and gold ; while acroas 
tho blaze of yellow there drifted atreaka of pure 
silver, showing the Coming of a stonn. And op here 
on the moor, tha atret^hea of dry grey grass whirb 
altemated with brown patches of heatber had, as it 
were, cangbt &re ; and the blowing and gnaty ligbt 
of the weal bnmed aloag thoae bleak elopoa until the 
eye waa daezled and paint-d by tho glow. Even in 
the far eaat the clouds had a bluflh of pink over them, 
with rifta of groen eky betweuu ; and tho datk fir 
woodfl that lay alung the horizoD aeemed to dwell 
within A veil of crimeon migt. 

ThiTe was a stange stillnesa np here on the moor, 
doapitu the fact that the wind was blowing the red 
rlouds abont, and caoaing now thia and now that 
Ktretch of the grey moor to bnm rod uader the 
flhifting eveoing sky. There was qoite an nnosnal 
ailonce, indeed. Tho birds ecemed to hsvc grown 
mute; not eveu the late blnckbird sang iu the 
hawtboru buBhee by the aide of the moorUnd Htronm. 
Coquett« horried oq, witbout letting her evea wandet 
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to either eide; there was sometliiDg in tbe look of 
the ouxir and the wild light that alanuexl ber. I 

Soddenly she was confranted by aoaxe oDe ; and, 
looking ap with a eharp crj , ehe fonnd tbe Pensioner | 
b^»e her. 

"Iliope I hefna £richtened je, Miss Caasilis," he 
eaid. 

"No," Said Coquette. "But I did not expect to ' 
meet an;- one." 

" Ye will pe going on a veeait ; but dinna gang 
far, for it isa a atormy-looking nicht, and yoa will 
maybe gct wat before sat you will get bome." 

"Thank yon. Good-ni^t," aaid Goq^nette, hnny- 
ing on. 

" Good-night," said tbe Fensioner. 

Then be tomed, and said, before she was oot of 
bearing — 

" I'm sayiug, Miss CassUis, maype yon will know 
bis Lotdabip iss never coming back to Earbihope no 
more, not even if he will pe unable to let sa honse ?" 

" How should I know F " eaid Coqaette, eaddenlj 
Btmck motionleSB by the qaestiön. 

" Maype no," aaid tbe Pensioner, in a tone of 
apology, " It wasB only tbat Home o' tbe neebon 
did See yon speakin' to Lord Earlshope tbia momin', 
and I wass thinkin' tbat rery like he wass Coming 
back to bis ain bonse." 

" I know nothing abont it," said Coqnette, hnrry- 
ing on, witb her haart orerbnrdened with angoiäh 
~ and dread. 

For now abe knew tbat aU the people wonld leam 
why she bad run away from her nncle's honse ; and 
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ley woulil carry to tbe old man tbo etory of their 

iring Seen her talking to Lord Earlahope. But 
■for that, tbö Minister miglit Lave tlionght lier 
drowned or perished in Bome way. That was all 
over ; and her ebame woold be pubbcly known ; and 
Jlfi would bave to bear it in hie old «ge. 
m Down at tbe end of tbe moor, abe tiimed to take s 
ptst look at tbe Ittaiise. Far Qp on tbe height, tbe 
Irindows of tbe small bnilding were twiukling like 
gleaming rabiee ; tbe gable and tbe wall round tbe 
garden wereof a duuky red colour ; overbead tbe sky 
was a pure, clear green, and the white wickle of a 

iw muon waa faintly visible, Nevur before bad 
lie Mause seemed to ber so lovable a place— so 
•til!, and quiet, and corafortable. And wben abe 
thonght of the old man wbo had been like a fatber 
to ber, ehe could see no more tbrough the tears tbat 
came welling np into ber eyes, and she tnmed and 
continnod on her way with many bitter aoba. 

The wind bad grown cbill. The wall of clond waa 
alowly rifling in the west, nntil it bad ehut off balf 

the gluwiug colanrs of tbo snnaet ; and tbe evening 
becouiing rapidly darker, Tben it seemed to 
nette that the hlack piain of tbo sea was gettiag 
trangely close to her, and sbo began to grow afraid 
of the gatberiug darknesa. 

"Ti\Tiy did he not come to meet roe?" ehe mur- 
mured to heraelf. " I bave no coorage — no bope — ■ 
wben be is not near." 

It grew still darker, amt yct abe could not horry 
fltepa, for sbe trembled tnucb, and wa« like to 
mo faint. She had vague tbongbt« of r«taming ; 
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and yet she went on meehanically, as if she had C8«t 
tbe die of her fate, and coiild no more be what she was. 

Then the first shock of the storm feil — feil with a 
Crash on the fir woods, and tor© tkroagh tliem with a 
voice of thiinder. All over now the sky was black ; 
and there wasa whirlwiad whiteningthe sea, the cry 
of whieh coald he heard far out heyond the land. Then 
camo the rain in wild, fierce torrente that blew about 
tbe wet fielda and raiaed red Channels of vater in the 
loads. Co<^uetto had no covering of any aort. In a 
few minntes she was drenched ; and yet she did not 
seem to know. She only staggered on blindly, in the 
vain hope of reacbing Saltcoats before the darkneea 
bad falleHj and aeeking somo shelter. She wonld not 
go to meet Lord Earlshope. Sbe woold cteep isto 
Bome hovel ; and then, in the moming, send s 
meseage of lepentance to her imcle, and go away 
Bomewhere, and never eee any more the relations and 
foiends whom she had betrayed and disgraced. 

NevettbeleBS, she still weot tecklessly on, her 
eyes confneed by the rain, her brain a prey to irild 
and despairing äionghts. 

Thfl storm grew in iutensity. The roai of the sea 
cotdd now be heard far over the cry of the -wind ; 
and the rain-olonds came across the sea in hnge 
masses and were blown down npon tbe land in 
hissing torrenta. Still Goqnette etraggled on. 

At last she saw before her the lightB of Saltcoats. 
Bat the orange pointe seemed to danca before her 
eyes. There was a bnming in her head. And then, 
with a fiuat cry of " Uncle, uncte ! " she sank down 
by the rottdside. 
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Tliere was a sonad of wheels. A wagonette was 
snddenljr etopped just in front of her, and a maa 
jumpcd down, 

*■' What ifl the matter wi' ye, my lass ? Bless me, 
ia it yon, Miss CassUis ? " 

The girl was quite insensible, bowevor ; and the 
iD, who happened to know Miss Cassilis, lost no 
me in carrying her to the wagonette, and driving 
r oa to hie own honse, which was bot a few 
m&drcd yards farther on, at the entrance to the 
There bis wife and one of the servants 
Ktored Coquette to conscionsness, and had her wet 
lotbes taken off, and hereelf put to bed. The girl 
med already fcverish, if not delirions. 
"Bot what doc8 ehe say of herself?" asked this 
tr. M'Henry, when bis wife came down. " How did 
' B come to beon the way to Saltooats a' by herself?" 
" That I dißna ken," said his wife ; " bat the Örst 
rorda she spoke were, ' Take me back to Airlie, to 
bj nncle. I will not go to Saltcoats.' " 

I wuald send for the Minister," said the hnsband, 
pbut no hnman being could win up to Airlie on snch 
I nicht. We will get bim down in the morning," 
r 80 Coqaette remain^ in Saltcoafs that night. 
tTader Mrs. M'Henry» treatment, the fever abated; 
i she lay during the darkness, and tistened to tha 
liiig of the Btorm withont, Whore was Lord 
Earlnhope ? 

" I hupe he haa gone away by himself to America, 
and that l will never see him ngain," ahe mnrmnrvd 
i horaelf. " But I osn never go back to Airlie any 




CHAPTEE XLIX. 

A SECHET OF TBE BEA. 

Next morning tbere waa " ^eat commotion in Salt- 
coats. Despite tbe fiei-i^" bIb of wind tliat were 
still blowing, accoa ly aqTially showera of 

raiii, namberB of peoti.^. .verfe rat on the long stretch 
of browD aand lyiiig Bouth of tlie town. MiscLief 
Lad been at work on the aea ■ ver -night. Fragments 
of barreis, bits of spare, an otber eridences of a 
wreck were being tnocked about on the waves ; and 
two smacks had eren put oat to eee if any larger 
remaina of the lost Tessel or veaBelB were viatble. 
Mr. M'Henry waa early abroad ; for he had gone into 
the town to get a meesenger, and so he heard tbe 
newB. At last, amid the goasiping of the neighbonra, 
he learned that a lad had jnat been Bimunoued hy 
a certain Mrs. Eilbride to go np on an errand to 
Airlie, and he lesolred to aecnre bis Berrices to 
carry the meBaage, 

Erentually, he met the lad on his way to the 
moorland viÜage, and then it tomed ont that the 
errand was merely to carry a letter to Miss CassUis, 
at the Manse. 

"Bnt Miss CasBÜis is at my honse," Bsid Ur. 
M'Henry. " Give me the letter, and gang yon on 
to the Manse and ask Mr. Cassilis to coibe done here." 

So the lad departed, and the letter was taken ap 
and placed on the table where Coc^aette vas to have 
her breakfast. 
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Sbe came down, looking very pale, and ahe woiild 
gire no explanation of how she came to be out oa 
euch a night. Sbe thanked them for haring s&nt 
for her uncle, and sat down at tha table, but ate 
notbing. 

Tlieu sbe saw tbe leitet, and with a qnick, pained, 
fliisb of colour leaping to her cbeeks, abe took it up 
(Uid opeued it witb treuibUng fingere. Tbeii sbe 
~ Mtd tbeae worda — 

■' Dearesi, — I cannot eiact from yon the sacrifioe 
(ynnr life. Rcmurse and misery for all tbe rest nf 
Hr years would be tbe penalty to botb of ns by 
mr going with me to-nigbt, eveu tbongb you 
Lght pnt a brave face on tbe matter, aud coneeal 
[Dar angnisb. I cannftt let ytm gafTer tbat, 
"(qnette, I will leave for America by myaelfj 
l I will never attempt to see yon again. That 
romitte I have broken before ; bnt it will not be 
rokeu this time. Good-bye, Coquette. My eame§t 
tope ig that yon will not come to Saltcoat§ to-ntgbt ; 
nod, in that case, this letter will be forwarded to yoa 
1 tbe morning. Forgire me, if yon can, for all tho 
iffering I have cansed yon, I will never forget 
i, darling, bnt I will nuvet see England or yoa 

" Eablshopk." 



. There waa almoflt a look of joy on her face. 

'* So I did not vex bim," she thougbt, ■' by koep- 
ing bim waitiug. Aud be hns conquenwl too ; and 
he will think better of bimself and of me away over 
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there, for many years to come, if he does not forget 
all about Airlie." 

And that reference to Airlie recalled tbe thonght 
of hör uucle, aod of bis meeting witli h«r. Äs the 
time drew near for hia approach ehe became morö 
and more downcaat. "Wben, at last, tbe old man 
came into was sittiiig aloue, ber 

eyes ■wete — id, and sbe dared not 

raise them. 

Ee went orer to ] laced bie band on her 

head. 

" Wbat 18 rine ? Did yon miss 

youi way last ±±.g. ■ made ye go ont on 

Blich a night, witbout saying a word to any one ? " 

She replied in a low voice, whicb was yet 
etadionsly distinct, 

" Testerday aftemoon I went away bom tbe 
Manse, not inteuding to go back." 

The Minister made a slight gestnra as if seine 
twinge had ehot across hia heart ; and then, looking 
at her in a aad and grave way, he said — 

"I did not think I had been onkind to yon, 
Catherine." 

This was too mnch for Coqnette. It broke down 
the ohdoracy with which she had been vainly 
eudeavonring to fortify herself ; and ehe feil at the 
feet of her nncle, and, with wild teare and Bobs, told 
him all that had happened, and begged him to go 
away and leare her, for she had become a stranger 
and an ontcaet. Stnnned as the otd man was by 
these revelations, be forgot to exprese bis sense of 
her gnilt. He saw only before him the danghter 
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of hiß own hrntlier — a girl wlio bad Bcarce a friend 
in tlie World biit lutiu)i>lf — and bIib was at liis feet io 
tcara, and sbame, and bitter distress. He raised her 
au<l pnt her bead on bis breast, aod tried to still her 
Bobbing. 

" Catboriue," be fiaid, with bis own voice broken, 
" f on ahall never be an outcast from my Lonse, so 
long ae yon care to accept its ebelter." 

" Bnt I cannnt go back to AJrlie — ^I cannot go 
back to Airiie ! " she said, almost wildly. " I will 
not bring disgrace npon yon, nncle ; and liave the 
people tnlk of me, and blame yon for takiag me 
back. I am going away — I am not fit to go back to 
Airiie, nncle, You bave been very good to me — far 
better than I deserve ; bnt I cannot teil yoii noir 
tbat I lovo yott for all your kindness to me— for aow 

it is a disgrace for me to ap«ak to anyone " 

Hnsh, Catberine," be said. " It is penitence, 

■diot des]iair, tbat mnat fill your heart. And the 
snitent bas not to look to man for pardon, nor yet 

kto fear wbat may be said of hiin in wrath. They 
tbat go elsewhere for forgiräncss and comlbrt, bave 
Ibo reasoii to dread tbe ill-tongues of their neigh- 

Lltours. "Tbcy looked onto Hini.and were lightened; 

]vid tbeir faces were not asbamed. Tbis poor man 

LCried, and tbe Lord beard bim, and saved hini ont of 
all bis tronblua.' Von will go back to Airlio witli 
mo, my girl. Perhaps yon do not feel at bomo thera 
yet — tlirt^e yeare is not a long time to get accufltomed 
to a new country. I am told ye sometimes cried in 
thinking about France, just as the Jews in captivity 
did, when tbey said, ' By tbo rivera of Babylon, tbero 
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we Bat down ; yea, we wept when we remembere^ 
Ziou,' Bot maybe I have erred in not making the 
house lichtrsome enough for ye. I am an oM man. 
Catherine ; and the honse is dnll, peibaps. Bot if 
ye will teil me how we can make it pleaaanter to 
ye " 

" Oh, nncle, yon are breaking my heart with yonr 
kindnesB ! " ehe Bobbed ; " and I deserve nono of it^ — 
none of it ! " 

It was with great difficnlty tbat the Minister 
persnaded her to go back with him to the Ikinnse. 
Ät length, however, a covered carriage was procured, 
and Coqnette and her nncle were driven np to Airlte, 
The girl eat now quite sileut and inipassive ; nuly 
when shfl saw any one of the neighbotirs passing 
along the road, ehe seemed nervonely anxions to 
ftToid Bcmtiny. When they got np to the gate of 
the Manse, which was open, she w^ked qaietly and 
sadly by her oncle's side across the bit of garden 
into the honae, and was then for going npstairs by 
herself. Her nncle ptevented her. 

" Ye mnst come and sit wi' me for a little wbile, 
nntil Leezibeth baa got some breakfast ready for ye." 

" I do not want anything to eat," aaid Coqnette ; 
and she seemed afraid of the Bound of her own voice. 

" Neverthelera," said the Minister, " I wonld 
inqnire further into thie matter, Catherine. It is bnt 
proper that I should know what measure of guilt falls 
npon that young man in endeavonring to wean away 
a respectable girl from her home and her friends." 

Goqnette drew back, with BOme alarm visible on 
lier fiice. 
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t" TJncle, I caimot teil jou now. Some other time, 
rhjipB; but not now — not now. And yon mnst 
not thiiit Iiim gnilty, nncle — it ib I wlio am guilty 
of it ull — he iß much bettcr than any of yoa tbink — 
and now be is nway to America, and no one will 
defeud liiin if Le is nei^naed." 

At tbe moment tbat sbe spoke, Lord Earbbope 
was beyond tbe reach of accusation aiid defence. 

»The Saltcoats people, towards the afternoon, dis- 
eovered the Ud of a ehest floating abont, and on it 
was painted in white letters the word Caroline. 
Lator, there cnme a telegram from Greenock to the 
effcct that dnriug the preceding night the schoouer 
yacbt Caroline bad bcen run down and aouk in mid- 
channel, by a ateomer going to Londonderry, and 
that, of all on board the yacht, the steamer bad been 
able to pick np only the eteward. And tbat same 
night the news madc its way up to Airlie, and cir- 
culated tbrough tbe ^'ülage, and at leugtb reaobed 
tbe MauBe. Otber rumuurB accompanied tt. For 
the moment, no one dared to teil Coquetto of vbat 
had happenod ; bnt none tbo less was her fligbt from 
the Manse connected with this terrible jndgment ; 
I «nd eren Leezibetb, stmck dnmb witb sbame aud 
^, had no word of proteat wben Andrew finished 
i WHrniugs and denunciations. 
" There is no bealing of thy bruise," said Loezibetb 
heravlf sodly, in tbiuking of Coqnette. " Thy 
1 ia grievous : all that beai tbo brait of theo 
lall elap tbe bands over tbee." 
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Whether this policy of eilence were advisable or 
Dot, it was certttinly not very pradecit to couceol 
from tbe Wliaop likewiee all intelligenee of wliat Lad 
hnppcuBd. He Lad heard of Lord Earlahope's death, 
of couree, and waH a little aurprised to be asked not 
to m^atiün the matter in hta letters to Coquette ; 
trat, Iieyond tbat, be was in complete ignorance of 
■Jl tliat bad occurred at Äirlie in bis absence. But 
by-and-by rumours came to bim. He began to grow 
nneasy. Finally, bo aav Lady Dmm ; and abe, 
eeeiug tbe necesaity of being eiplicit, told bim 
everjtbing in aa gentle a way as sbe could. 
I " And 80," be Bald, " niy coiuiin is looked npon as 
ftn outoast ; aad tbe good people of Airlie B»y evil 
tbinga of her ; and I suppose wonder wby sbe dares 
go iiito the cburcb." 

Lady Dmm made no teply ; be had bat descxibed 
the tmtb. 

Then tbe Whanp rose np, like a man, »nd Bald — 
" Lady Drum, I am going down to Airlie to get 
lütt« to marry me, and I will take ber away from 
), and tho people may talk then ontil tbeii 
»tton tougneä drop ont," 

Ludy Prtim rose too, and put her band on bis 
loTiltler, and said gently — 

" If I were a man tbat ia wbat I wonld do. OßF 
yc to Airlio directly, and whether sbe aay yea or 
bring her away wi' yo as your wife. Tbat will 
btcnd a gTcat many mattera." 

) tbo Whaup wcnt down to Airlie, uid all tbe 

in tho trniii bis bcoirt waa on fire witb variona 

wtious of fr^ty, and an itf r and luve, uid tüii biAÜi 
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hoBf nith pIaQs and ecliemes. He wonld hart 
lüad «lother year's preparation, perbaps ; bot bis 
poailian dow witb regard to Di. Menzies was fall; 
Becured, and hia income, if not B very big one, saf- 
ficient fbr the meantime. Änd when be veut np to 
Äirlie, and reached the Manse, be made no inquiries 
of Htybody, bat weat straight, in hi8 old iiapetuous 
way, into the room where he expected to find 
Goq^oette. 

Goqiutte ^as alone, and, when beopened tbo door, 
he fon&d her eyes fixed on him. 

" Ob, Coqnette, yoa are ill !" he aaid, seizing both 
her hands and lookiug into her face. 

" No," she said, " I am not ill. Ton moat not vex 
youraelf aboat me — it is only I have not been msch 
ont of late." 

" Ah, t knoir wby yon bare not been ont," be said, 
" and I am come down to put all tbese things 
Btraight. Coqnette, yon mnst marry me now. I 
won't go away nnless yoa go with me aa my wife. 
That is what I have come down for." 

Tbe girl had atarted, as thoogh a wbip had stnng 
ber ; and nov a flosh of sbame and pain waa visible 
in bei face. She withdrev her hands &om bia, and 
Baid, witb hei eyea caat down — 

" I undeistand wby yon have come down. Ton 
know wbat they aay of me. Ton wisb to marry me 
to piove it ia not tnie, and gire me aome better 
opinion of myeelf. Tbat ia very good of yon — it ia 
wbat I did expect of yon — bnt— bnt I am too piond 
to be mattied in that way, and I do not wiah any 
eacrifice fiom anybody." 
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" What k the nse of talking like that, Coqnette ?" 
Le Said, impetuonsly. " What has sacrifice or pride 
got to do between you and me? Why need you 
care what the people at Airlie, or the people all oyer 
the World, think of yon ? I know all about that, 
Coqnette — I know the whole story ; .and I look into 
your eyes, and I know that I am doing right. Look 
here, Coqnette, I am going to take you away. I 
will teach yon what to think of yonrself, and then 
yon will talk no more of sacrifice. Sacrifice! If 
there is any sacrifice, it is in yonr thinking of 
marrying a good-for-nothing fellow like me. It's 
like a princess marrying a gamekeeper fellow, or 
something like that ; and yon talk of sacrifice, and 
what the wretched idiots of a ridicnlons little yillage 
think of yon ! Why, Coqnette ! It all comes of 
yonr being shnt np here, and seeing nothing, and 
being left to yonr own dreams. Yon are getting 
distorted views of everything in this dismal place. 
It*s like condncting ezperiments in a vacnnm : what 
yon want is to get braced np by the actnal atmo- 
sphere of the world, and learn how things work 
there, and discover the valne that people will pnt 
npon you. What can the croaking frogs of a marsh 
like this know of yon or yonr valne, Coqnette? 
Don't yon remember how yon went abont Lady 
Dnim's rooms like a qneen ; and everybody waited 
on yon ; and I scarcely dared come near yon ? 
Sacrifice! Yon onght to be ashamed of yonrself, 
Coqnette." 

He spoke in the old and rapid fashion with which 
she nsed to be familiär ; and his cheeks were flnshed 
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mth enthnsiasm ; and las liandBOiiie fitoe fall 6[ 
daring and confidence,, as thongh he wonld hara 
langhed at her scniples and defied the world fi>r her 
sake. Perhaps he did not deepise Airlie altogether 
as mnch aa he said ; bat in the hot haste of hia 
eloqnence there was no time to be partieuka; or 
even jnst. 

''Yon are as impetnons as ever, and yon aieas 
generons as eyer ; bat yon are grown no wiser," ehe 
saidy looking at him in a kindly way. ** For me, I 
have grown mnoh older than when we went abont 
here« I do see many things differently; and. just 
now I mnst teil you what is right and best for both 
oi ns- Youi mtist not say any more abont onr 
marriage ; bat go ap to Glasgow again, and forget 
all abont me. I£ it is painfal for yoa in the mean* 
time, I am sorry ; it will be better for you by-and- 
by. I£ you did. marry a wife who had not a good 
name among all people — strangers as well — yoa 
might not care for a little whilo, bat yon woald 
remember of it afterwards, and that woald be very 
sorrowfol for both." 

With that she roseand woald have passed him, and 
gone to the door. Bat he stood in her way, and con- 
fronted her, and said, with a certain coldnessof tone — 

" Yoa mast answer me one qaestion, Coqaette,. 
dearly and trathfally. Is all that yoa say merely 
an excase for breaking off oar marriage altogether ?'* 

She looked sarprised. 

"Then yoa do no longer believe I speak the 
tmth 2 An excase — that is something antrae. Na 
— ^I haye- no need of excases.?* 
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She wonld haye left the room theo, bnt he canght 
her hand and said — 

*' We are no longer children, Coqnette. This is 
too serions a matter to be settled by a mere mis- 
nnderstanding or a quarrel. I want to know if jon 
have no other reason to postpone onr marriage, or 
break it np altogether, than the foolish talk that 
prevails in the village?" 

" You do forget," she said, eyidently forcing her- 
self to speak in a cold and determined manner, 
" that the people have some right to talk — that I did 
go away from the Hanse, expecting " 

She could get no fnrther. She shuddered yio- 
lently; and then, sitting down, covered her face 
with her hands. 

" I teil yon I know all abont that, Coqnette," he 
said, sadly. ^'It was very bitter for me to hear 
it " 

" And then you did come here, despising me, and 
yet wishing to marry me, so that I might not be too 
cast down. It is very generoos — bnt yon see it is 
impossible." 

N '^And you mean that as a final answer, Co- 
quette ?" 

She looked up into his face. 

*' Yes," she said, with her eyes fized on his. 

" Qrood-bye then, Coquette," said he. 

Anxious as was her scrutiny, she could not teil 
how he receiyed this announcement, but the tone in 
which he bade her good-bye went like a knife 
through her heart. She held out her hand and said, 
or was about to say, " Good-bye," when, somehow^ 
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ehe fulfid to roacli bis band, and the room sei 
to swim round. Then thero was a Space of I 
□nooDMiousness, followed by tbe slow breathing o 
retnmmg life, and she knew that he was bathicg 
her forehead with a bandkerchief and cold w&ter. 

" Yon mnst not go away like that," she said t« 
him, vhea she bad somewhat recovered, " I have 
few friends." 

And, BO, sitting down beside b€r, h» began to teil 
her in a gentle and, at times, somewbat embarrassed 
Toioe the story of liis love for her, aud all the plana 
he had formed, and how bis only hope in the world 
was to marry her. He did not oare vhat Isy in th« 
past; the fatnre was to he tbeirs, and he wonld 
devote himaelf to making her once more the light- 
hearted Goqnette of formet days. Ee epoke to her 
as if afraid to disturb her even hy the orgency of hia 
afiection ; and wbile he talked in this low and 
earaest faahion, the gitVs eyee were wiatfnl and yet 
plefued, aB if she were looking at the pictnres he 
drew of a happy fntnre for hoth of tbem, and be- 
ginning to beliere in their poesibility. 

" Feople have eorrowe and disappointments, yon 
know, Coqnette," he said, " and yet they forget them 
in great measnre, for it is aseless to spend a lifetime 
in looking hack. And people do weak things and 
crnel thinge that haunt their conacience and tronble 
tbem bitterly ; bnt even these are Ught«ned by time. 
And the Ul opinion of the world — that, too, gets re- 
moved by time ; and all the old yeare, with their 
griefs, and their foliiea, and mistakeB, get wiped 
ont. Ton are too yonng to think that life has bees 
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irretrievably spoiled for you. Yon have got another 
lifo to sei ont on; and you may depend on my 
making it as pleasant and as comfortable as possible, 
if you will only give me the chance." 

" You do talk as if it was my pleasure and comfort 
I did think of," said C!oquette. " No — that is not 
so. When I did say I would not marry you — it was 
for your sake; and then, when you seemed to be 
going away estranged from me, I thought I would 
do anything to keep you my friend. So I will now. 
Is that all true you say, my poor boy, about your 
caring only for one thing in the world ? Will your 
lifo be wretched if I am not your wife ? Because 
then I will marry you, if you like." 

" Ah ! do you say that, Coquette ? " he said, with a 
flash of joy in his eyes. 

There was no such joy yisible on her face. 

" K you could say to yourself," she added, calmly, 
" after a little time, * I will keep Coquette as my 
friend — as my best friend — but I will marry some- 
body eise,* that would be better for you." 

" It would be nothing of the kind," he said, cheer- 
fully, " nor for you either. I am about to set my- 
self the task of transforming you, Coquette, and in a 
year or two you wöü't know yourself." 

" In a year or two," she repeated, thoughtfully. 

" You know I am a doctor now, and I am going to 
become your attendant physician, and I will pre- 
scribe for you, Coquette, plenty of amusement and 
holidays, and of course I will go with you to see 
that my Orders are obeyed. And you will forget 
everything that is past and gone, for I will give you 
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plenty to think nbont in managiug the detail» of tbc 
liouse, you know, and arranging for people coming 
to Bce yom in the evenings. And then, in th« 
anttimn-timG, Coquette, yon will get aa brovm as a 
berry amoog tlie Valleys and the mountains of 
Switzerland ; and if ve com« through France, you 
shall be Interpreter for s d take the tickets, you 
know, and complain tc ndlords. All that, and 

ever so much more )Ciore yon ; and all that ia 

to be done in the meaxit '" to get yon away from 
this melancholy plac - has been making yon 
■wretched, and pale, a No-w, Coquette, teil 

lue when I am to take you away," 

She rose vith almost an expressioD of alana on 
her iace. 

"Ah, not yet, notyet," she Said. Yon will think 
OTer it first — perhaps yon will alter your in- 
ten tions." 

"I shan't do anything of the kind, Coqiiette, 
nnlesB yoa alter yours. Mind you, I don't mean to 
goad you into marrying me; and if yoa Bay now 
that it vexes yon to think of it " 

" It does not vex m«, if it will make you happy," 
she Said. 

" Then yon don't wish to rescind yoxir promlae." 

" No, I do not wish it." 

"And yon will teally become mywife, Coquette?" 

She hesitated for a moment ; and then she said, 
in a low voice— 

" I will be yoor wife if yon wish it, and make you 
as happy as I can ; bnt not yet, Tom — not yet ; and 
you most not he vexed if I cannot set a time." 
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"With that slie left the room ; and he flung him- 
«elf into a chair to ponder oyer bis recollections of 
an interview which seemed very stränge and per- 
plexing to hini. ''It does not vex me, if it will 
make yon happy " — that was all he conld get her to 
say. No expression of interest — no hopefol look — 
euch as a girl naturally wears in talking of her 
Coming marriage. And these moods of fear, of de- 
fipondency, eyen bordering on wild despair, what did 
they mean ? 

'^There is something altogether wrong in her 
jelations with the people aronnd her/' he said« 
*^ She seems to labour ander a bürden of self-con- 
straint and of sadness which would in another year 
Juli a far strenger woman than she is. The place 
•does not snit her — the people don't snit her. 
Eyerything seems to have gone wrong*; and the 
Coqnette I see bears no resemblance to the Coquette 
who came here a few years ago. Whatever it is 
that is wrong, our marriage will solve the problem, 
snd transfer her to a new sphere and new asso- 
ciations." 

The Whaup endeavonred to reassure himself with 
these forecasts ; bnt did not qnite sncceed, for there 
^as a yague donbt and anxiety hanging abont his 
2nind which wonld not be exorcised. 
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The \STiaTip telegraphed to Dr. Mcnzi^g for per- 
mission to remain at Airlie another conple of davs. 
and received it. Hö made good nae of his time. 
Some Lrief conversatioD he Lad witii Leezibeth in 
regard to Coquette quickened his resolve. He went 
to his father, too, and told him of his wishes. 

The old man eould at first scaree credit this 
stränge aiuioiinceraeDt. He had never even sus- 
pected hiB sou of bting particuhirly fond of Co* 
qnette ; and dow his firet idea was that the "Whanp 
in an exeeptionally chivalrous fashion had propoeed 
to marry her as an anewer to the evil ramonrs that 
were aäoat. He was soon disabnsed on this point. 
Gonfidences on snch a poiat, between father uid soo, 
ore somewhat embarrassing things, particnlarly in 
most Scotch hoTiBeholds, where reticence on matters 
of the affections is carried to a Gurions extreme; bnt 
the Whaup was too deeply in earnest to think of 
himself. With a good deal of rough eloqnence, and 
even a tonch of pathoB here and there, he pleaded 
the case of Coqnette and himself ; and at the end of 
it the Minister, who was evidently greatly distnrbed-, 
Said he would consider the aabject in privacy. The 
Whanp left his fether's study with a light heart; 
he knew that the Ministet's great affection for hia 
niece would carry the day, were all Airlie to sign a. 
Protest. 

The Whaap was in the garden, His brothers 
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^ere at school ; Coquette had disappeared, he knew* 
not whither; and he was amosing himself hj 
whistling in reply to a blackbird hid in a holly tree^ 
The Minister came out of the house and gravelj 
walked np to his son, and said — 

" You haye done well in this matter. I do not 
say that, nnder other circnmstances, I might not 
haye preferred seeing you marry a wife of your own 
country, and one accustomed to our ways and homely 
fashion of Uying, and, above aU, one having more 
deeply at heart our own traditions of faith. But 
your duty to your own kinswoman — ^who is suffering 
from the suspicions of the yulgar — must count for 
something " 

'' But what counts most of aU, father/' said the 
Whaup — who would not haye it thought he was 
Conferring a fayour on Coquette — " is her own rare 
ezcellence. Where could I get a wife like her ? I 
don't care twopence-farthing for all that Airlie, and 
a dozen neighbouring parishes, may think or say of 
her, when I know her to be what she is. And you 
know what she is, father ; and the best thing you 
can do for her is to persuade her to be married a& 
soon as possible — for I mean to take her away from 
here, and see if I cannot break that sort of dead 
calm that seems to haye settled oyer her." 

" The Mause will be yery lonely without her/*" 
said the Minister. 

"Look here, father," said the Whaup, with a 
great lump rising in his throat, '* the Mause would 
be yery lonely if she were to remain as she is 
much longer. Leezibeth says she eats nothing--* 
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she never goes ont — only that duU, ancomplaining 
monotony of sadneas, and the liatless days, and the 
rpading of religions books. I know how that woald 
cnd if it went on — and I don't mean to let CoquGtte 
slip ont of our fingera like tLat — and I " 

Tiie "WLaup could say no morc. He tumed aside, 
and began to kick the gravel with bis foot. Tita 
Hiniater put bis band on bis son's abouldor, and 
Said — 

" My boy, you may baye more Tvatchfnl eyes tban 
miue in Bach mattere ; and, if this be aa yon eue- 
pect, I will nse all my inflnence with her, althongh 
ber marriage will make a great differcnce to mp." 

Tbe Whanp, howeTer, waB not one to have bis 
vooing done by proxy, Döring tbe remainder of 
liis brief stay in Airlie, be nrged Coqnette with 
gentlenesa, and yet with eamestness to fix s time 
fot tbeir marriage. At first sbe was etartled by 
the propoaal, and avoided it in a frightened way; 
l>at at length ehe Beemed to be w<hi ronnd by bis 
representatioBB and entreatiea. He did not teil her 
one reason for his thns harrying on her departnre 
from Airlie. It was entirely ob secnring bis own 
happineas that he drew pleasant pictnres of tbe 
fntnie, and sat and talked to her of all she woold 
«ee when they went away together, and endeavonred 
to win her conBent. Then, on the last ereni&g of 
Im Visit, they were sitting together in the hnshed 
parlonr, spesking in low tones, so as not to diatnrb 
the reading of the Miniater. 

" I do think it is a great misfortune that yon are 
40 fond of me," elie aaid, looking at him with a 
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pectdiar tendemess in her eyes ;" bat it seems as if 
the World were all misfortnne, and if it will make 
yon liappj for me to marry yon, I will do that ; for 
you have always been yery kind to me — and it is 
very little that I can do in return — but if this will 
please yon, I am glad of that, and I will make yon 
its good a wife as I can." 

That was her reply to his entreaties; and, in 
token of her obedience, she took his band and pressed 
it to her Ups. There was something in this mnte 
surrender that was inezpressibly touching to the 
Whaup ; and for a moment his conscience smote 
him, and he asked himself if he were not ezacting 
too much of a sacrifice from this tender-hearted 
girl, who sat pale and resigned even in the moment 
of settling her marriage day. 

" Coquette," said he, " am I robbing you of any 
other happiness that yon could hope for ? Is there 
any other prospect in life that you are secretly 
wishing for ? " 

" There is not," she said, calmly. 

"None?" 

" None." 

" Then I will make this way of it as happy for 
you as I possibly can. And when, Coquette ? You 
have never named a time yet." 

*^ Let it be whenever you please," she answered, 
looking down. 

The Whaup rose, and puUed himself np to his fall 
height, as if, for the first time, he could breathe 
freely. 

" Father," said he, " haye you any objection to 
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lock like a bride. As for the boys, they expressed 
their delight chiefly by grinning and showing their 
-white teeth as they ate the cake ; one of them only 
remarking confidentially — 

" We a* kenned this wonld be the end o't." 

The choms of langhter which greeted this remark 
showed that it expressed a general sentiment. Nor 
was their merriment lessened when the Whaup cnt 
off a yery small piece of the cake, and said to 
Leezibeth — 

''Take this to Andrew, with my compliments. 
He will be delighted with the news." 

" Andrew or no Andrew," said Leezibeth, who 
seemed rather inclined to cry out of pure sympathy ; 
'' ye may be a proud man on your marriage day, 
Maister Tammas ; and ye'll take good care o' her, 
and bring her sometimes down to Airlie, where 
there's some maybe that likes her better than they 
can just put into words." 

And so it was that, on a fresh June morning, 
when the earth lay warm and silent in the bright 
sunshine, and the far sea was as blue and clear as 
the heart of a sapphire, Coquette arrayed herseif in 
white garments. There was a great stir about the 
Mause that morning, and the boys were dressed in 
their Sunday clothes. Flowers were all about the 
place ; and many innocent little surprises in the 
way of decoration had been planned by the Whaup 
himself. The Mause looked quite bright, indeed; 
and Leezibeth had assumed an unwonted importance. 

Coquette's bridesmaids were the Misses Menzies, 
und the Doctor was there too, and Lady Drum and 
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Sil Peter. According to the costom of the conntry. 
iha marriage was to take place in the honse ; anJ 
wluQi they haJ all assembled in the largeat room, tbo 
bride walked slowly in, foUowed by her brideamaids. 
■ Ll b chnrch, amid a crowd of spectators, thera 
wotdd have been a mnrmnr of wonder and admiration 
OTer the stränge loveliness of the small and delicat« ly 
modelled womau, whose jet-black tresses and d&rk 
and "wistfnl eyes seemed all the darker by reason of 
the BQowy whiteness of her dress, and the paleness 
of the yellow blossoms and pearls that shono in tLe 
splendid Inxariance of her hair. But her frieuds 
thete almoBt forgot how lovely she was in regarding 
the expresBioQ of her face — so immoTably calm it 
was, and ead. Lady Dmm's heart was tonched with 
a anddeu fear, liäa was not the löok of a bhde ; 
bnt the loob of a wonum — strangely yonng to ha?« 
Bnch an expression — who seemed to have abandoned 
all hope in this world. She was not anxioos, or 
pertoibed, or pale throagh any special excitement 
or emotion; she etood thiooghont the long and 
tedioog Service as thongh she wera nnconscioos of 
what was happening aronnd her,' and, when it was 
over, she received the congratnlations of her friends 
as thongh she had awakened ont of a dream. 

The Whanp, too, noticed this look; bat he had 
seen mnch of it lately, and was only rendered the 
more anzions to take her away and lighten her 
spirita by chaage of scene. And now he saw himself 
able to do that, be was fall of confidenoe. There 
was no misgiving in his look. Aa he stood there, 
taller by a head than bis own father, with his light- 
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l>rown bftir tlirown carelesflly back from a fac» 
briglit with heallh and tlie tnoning of the son, it 
was apparent tliat the atmospherc of the groat citjr 
lia<l tmt lia<l miich effeet on the litLc, ftud stalwart, 
utitl vigorous frame. Aod bis TOtce ^as as gentle ob 
tbat of a woman wheti lie went forward, for the firsk 
tüno nfter the ceremony, and said to Coquette — 

'■ Von are not tired with etanding so long', 
Coquette ?" 

Sho started slightly. Then— perhaps noticing 
thot the eyes of her bridcemnids wote npon her, and 
^BBCoUecting that she onght to wear a more cheorfol 
^H^ireasion — ehe amiled faintly, and eaid — 
^B " Yon most not call me that fooIiBh uame aoy 
^Tnore. It ia part of the old time when ve were girl 
and boy togcther." 

" Btit I shall never find any name for yoa that I 
^rtbftil like better," said he. 

^M Abont an honr thereafter all preparations had 

^Hten müde for their departure ; and tbe carriage wa» 

^Traiting outside. Thero was a great ebaking of 

hnnds, and kiaeing, and leave-taking ; and tben, la 

of all, tlie Minister »tood by the door of the carriag» J 

as Coqaette came ont. 

" Good-bj-o, my dear danghter," he said, placiug 
bis band on her head ; " may He that watched over 
Jacob, and foUovred him in all his wanderings with 
btcasingn, iratch over yon and bloss yon at aU tino» 
and in kU placesl" 

CtKiaette'fl lip3 began to treiuble. Sho had mnin- 
■ compoBure to tho last ; tut now, as bIio 
r oncte, she coald not say faieweU Ui words; 
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.and wliaD at length sbe was driven away, Aa 
•Govered her face mth her he-nia and boret ioto 
iiean. 

"OoqoBtte," Said ber husband, "are you sorry, 
.sfter all, to Icave Airlie ?" 

There tbs no anawer but tbe sonnd of her aobbi nfr 

rCHAPTKK LH. ^^ä 

EÜSBAKB ASTi V/TFE. W^M 

So blmded by bis exceoding tappineaa vaa Übe 
Whaop, tbat for a little time be conld scarcely teil 
iiow tbe rapid cbonge of scene and incident foUow- 
ing their marriage was affecting Coqnette's healtb 
:and spirits. He was so near her now, teuding her 
with an extreme and anxions tenderoeBS, that he 
«oold not regard her critically and eee ' wbether the 
old Bad look was leaTing her eyes. Did sbe not 
«xpress her pleasnre at the varioas things she saw ? 
Was sbe not so very kind and afiectionate towards him 
tbat he had to protest against her little anbrnissive 
attentions, and point ont that it was bis basiness to 
«rait apon her, not hers to wait npon him ? 

They went to Edinborgh first, and then to West- 
morelfmd, and then to London, wbich was then in 
the height of the season. And they went into the 
Park on the eummer forenoona, and sat down on the 
utile green chairs nnder tbe lime-trees, and looked 
at the brilliant assemhlage of people there — cabiuet 
juinistera, actresaes, G^na-clnb heroes, authors, artiets, 




titl«d barristers, and all the rank and file of fasliioa. 
So eager was thc ^VLalIp to interest bis companion, 
tbat it is to be feared lie made ratber random sbots 
in identifying tbe mon and women cantering up and 
down, and conferred bigh ofbcial dignitiea on barm- 
less conntry geutlemen who were bnt simple M.P.'s. 

"There are many prctty ladies bcre," said 
Coqnette, witb a smile, as tbo slow procession of 
loungers pasaed np and down, " and yet you do not 
Beem to know one." 

" I know one who is prettier tban Ibem all pat 
togetber," said tbe Wbanp, witb a glow of pride and 
admiration in bis face ; and then be added, " I say, 
Coqnette, bow did yon manage to dresa jost like 
thuso people wben yon lived away down in Äirlie? 
I tbink yon muat bave sent surtcptitiouäly to London 
foi tbe dresses tbat nsed to astoniab tbe (jniet kirk-folk. 
Then yon always bad tbo knack of wcAring a flower 
Ol B rosebnd berc or tbere, just aa those ladies do, 
only I don't tbink any Sowcrs are so becoming aa 
those little yellow blossoma tbat are oa a certain 
little white bonnet tbat a parücular little woman I 
know wears ai this moment." 

" Ah, it is of 110 nse," eaid Coqnette, with a sigh 
of resignation, "I bavo tried — I bave lecturcd — I 
hftve ecolded — it ia no nse. Yon do not know tho 
mdcncss of talking of peoplo'n dresses, and paying 
tbetn lougb compliments about tbeir prettincss, aod 
making in(|uiri<}ä wbicb geutlemen bave notbing to 
do witb. I bave tricd to t«ach you all tbia — aod you 
will not leam — and yon do not know tbat yoa luv« 
very savage manuers." 

1^ 
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" Coqiiette," said he, " if you say another worJ, I 
■R-ill kiss yoa." 

" And I ahoöld not be surprieed," she answered, 
^vitli the slightest poasible elinig. " I do not tbiuk 
you haTo any more respect for the public appearancea 
than when you did torment the people at Airlie. 
Ton are still a boy — that is trae — and I do wonder 
yon will not sing alond qow, ' Come lasaea and lada,' 
or Bome such foUy. You Lave grown— yes. Tou 
■wcar respectable clothes and a hat — but it is I who 
have made you dress like other people, iustcad of 
the oM cnreleBS way. You do kBow somctbing more 
— bot it is all got ont of boota. What are you 
different from tho tall, big, coarBOj rüde boy who did 
break Windows, and rob gatdens, and frighten people 
ftt Airlie?" 

" How am I different ?" said tbe Wiaup. " Well, 
I need to be bulHed by a Bcboolmaeter, bat DOw Tai 
bollied by a schoolmistreas ; and she's the worse of 
the two. That's all the cbange Vre made." 

And Bometimes, when they bad gone on in this 
bantering faehion for a while, she wonld suddenly go 
up to him — if they were in-doors, that is to say— 
and put her hsnd on hia arm and timidly bope that 
she had not annoyed him. At £rst the YHianp 
langhed at the Tery notion of hia being vexed -wiÜi 
her, and dismissed the tender little penitent with a 
rebobe and a kies ; but by-and-by he grew to dread 
tbese evidences of a secret wiah to please him and 
be sabmisaiTe. He began to see how Coquette had 
formed some theory of what her dntiea were, and 
continnBlly referred to tbis mental table of obliga- 
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* tioD8 rather tban to her own spontaneons Impulses 
■of tlie mompnt, She geemed to consider tbat such 
aad Bach things nero reqnired of her ; and wbile 
tbcre was Bomething to him inespressihly touching 
JD hör muto obedieacc, and in her timid anticipation 
of bis wisbes, ho would far ratber have beheÜ her 
ibo high-spirited Coqnette of old, witb her arcb 
ways, aud fits of rebclliou and indepcDdeuce. 

" Coqnette," he said, " I will not have yoo wait 
wpon me like this. It is very kind of yon, you 
3ciiow ; but it ia tnming the world npside down. It 
is my bnsineas to wait on yon, and see tbat erery- 
tbing ia made nice for you, and bare you trcated Itko 
a queen. And when yon go about lue tbat, and 
hother yourself to sorvo me, I fcel as nnoomfortable 
9 tbe beggars in old times maat have feit who bad 
' it waahed by a pioua princess. I won't hara 
by Coqnette disguiBed aa a waiting-maid." 
" Yon are Tery good to me," sbe said, geutly. 
" Nonsense !" he replied. "Who conld holp being 
wi to yon, Coqnette? You scem to bäte got into 
nour bead some uotion tbat you owe kindneas and 
'longhtfulness to tbe pcople aronnd you ; wbeieas. 
Km are conferring a beneüt on everybody by being 
rely what you are, aud showing those aronnd yon 
vhat a guod tbing is a good woman. Wby sbonld 
i have tbis exaggerated hnmility ? Wby shonld 
nou play tbe part of a penitont ? " 
1 Was sbe playing tbe part of n peniteut? be some- 
mes aaked himsolf. Had sbo not forgottea tlio 
rents of tbat hygoue timo which seemed, to him at 
ist, a portioD of a foimcr existeuce ? When IhA 
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TiVliaiip and bis youcg wife retnmed to Glasgow, he 
had more leisure fo speculate on this matter; and 
he came to the conclusioa that cot only had slie 
forgotten notting, bnt that a sombre shadow from 
the past was ever present to her and hnng con- 
tinnally over her life. 

In no -way did ahe leseen her apparent desire to hs 
dntiful and kind and attentive to him. The Whaup, 
who conld have fallen at her feet and kissed them in 
token of the love and admiration he feit for tte 
beautiful yonng life that was only now revealing to 
him all its hidden giaces of tenderness, and pnrity, 
and rectitndc, eoold not bear to have CoijTiette 
become his alare. 

" Änd may I not show to yoa that I am gratefnl 
to yoD for all yonr kindnese ever since I did come to 
this conntry? " she eaid. 

" Gratefnl t& me ! " he cried. " Coqnette, yoa 
don't know yonr own Talne." 

" Bnt if it pleases me to be yonr Berrant ? " she 
Said. 

"It does not please me," he retorted; "and I 
won't have it." 

" Yoyez nn pen ce tyran 1" said Coqaette, and the 
Whanp langhed and gare in. 

It may be anpposed that that waa not a very 
nnhappy honsehold in which the only gronnd of 
qnarrel between hnsband and wife was as to whicfa 
shonid be the more kind and atteotire to the other. 
Ana indeed, to all outward semblance, the Whanp 
vaa the most fortnnate of men ; and bis frienda who 
did not enry him rejoiced at hia good fottone, and 







Ijoro nnanimona teatimosy to tlie 8weefne«B and 

gvtitlonoBB and cooitesy of tbe small lady wbo re- 

livt-d tliem ot bis liouee. It was noticed, it ib trno, 

t sbo was very qoiet aud rcserved at tiiae3 ; and 

it occasionallj, when ehe had aomehow witlidrawu 

:t of tho parlour circle, aud aat by beraelf BÜeot 

aud dittraite, her buaband would follow her witb 

&nuoQS locke, aud wonld even go to ber sido and 

ide4ivoar to wean her back iiito tbc common talk. 

for Iiis aßection for ber, and pride in ber tare 

luty aud accomplisbmeata, and devotii>n tu ber, 

tbe subject of admiratiou and cDcomiam 

long tbe women of many housoboldn. He never 

gbt to conceal bis sentiments on that score. On 

:iisione wbttn be risited a friend's bousa 

lout her, all bis talk vras of Coqnotte, aud bar < 

nesH, and ber gentle ways. Tbeu be cudearoured ' 

drav arouud bor its niauy frienda as posaible, eo 

tbat tbeir Bock'ty nügbt partly BOpply tbe Toid 

raused by bis professional absences ; but Coquette 

did not care for ncw ac(|naintanccs, and deulared sbe 

bad always plenty of occupation for bcrsclf while be 

tvuit avray, aud did not wiab tbe distraction of Tiaits. 

Down iu tbe old Maus« of Airlio tbe Minister 

lieard of bis aon and of Coqaette througb tbe report« 

uf many friends ; and he naa rejoiced beyond 

measure. Lady Dmm was so affected by her own 

description of thu bappiness of tlios» two yuung 

jH^ple, that in tlie nuddle of her uarratiou elie barst 

into t4.'ara ; and a sort of soh at tbe door might bavo 

Jet tbe Uinietcr know that Leezibeth bad boeu 

iisteniug. Tho Miuisl<>r, indwd, paid a brief visit 
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to Glasgow 8ome few weeks after Coquette's retnrn, 
and was quite OTerwlielmed by the afiTectionato 
attention» of liia danghter-in-law. 

" Surely," lie said to Lady Dmia, the eveimig 
before he went away, "surely the Lord liaa k]e8S(;d 
this honse. It haa never been my good fortnne to 
dwell nnder a roof that seemed to look down on so 
ranch of kindliness,. and charitable thonghts, and 
well-doing ; and it wonld iD becotne me not to say 
Low mach of thia I attribute to her who is now more 
than ever a danghter to me," 

" When I come to speak of her," said Lady Dnuii, 
" and of the way she orders the house, and of her 
kiudnesB to every ose aroond her, and of her condnct 
towards her hosband,' I am fair at a loBs for words." 

The bmit of all these tbings reached even down 
to Aitlie, and .the Schoolmaster was st length 
indnced, being in Glasgow od a certain occasion, to 
call on the Minister's Bon. The "Whanp received his 
old enemy with royal magnanimity ; compelled him 
tbstop the night at his hoose; gare him as mnch 
toddy as was good for an eider ; while Coqnette, at 
her haBhand's reqnest, left her fancy-work and 
played for them some old Scotch airs. £y-and-by 
she left them to themselves ; and, warmed with the 
whisky, the SchoLmaster imparted a solemn and 
mysterions secret to his remaining companion. 

" Yon are a yonng man, sir, and have no know- 
ledge, or, aa I may term it, ezperieace, of the great 
and wonderfol power of pablio opeenion. Kor yet, 
considering yoor opportnnities, is it likely, or, as 
one might say, probable, that ye pay aöfficient 
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defcreace to the reputation tliat yoxu ceebors may 
accord ye. Neverthelesß, Bir, roputation is i 
public lifo, aa his own breatb ie liis private lifi 
Now, I will not conceal ftom ye, Mr. Thomas, tliat 
eril appreheDsioQs are eotertained, or evea, ooe < 
might say, expressed, ia your native place, regarding | 
one who tioWs an important position as regards yoof 
«eUare " 

Witli which the Whanp bonuced up from his 
ohair. 

" Ijook here I " eaid he, " Do you mean my wife, 
Mr. Gülespie? Don't think I care ii rap for the 
dnTelling uonseosa that all tlie old women in iVirlie 
may tulk ; bnt if a man mentioos anything of the 
kind to me, by Jove I I'll pitch 1dm over tho 
window ! " 

" Blesa me ! " cried the Schoolmoster, also rising, 
and patting his haudä before hia face oa if to defend 
bimself. "Wbat's the oae o" such violenee? I 
meaut no härm. On the contrary, I was going to 
say, mau, that it woald be my bounJen duty wben I 
get back to Airlio to set my face against all such 
reports, and teatify to the great pleaanre I bare 
experienced in seeing ye mated wi' ench a worthy, 
and amiable, and " 

Here the Schoolmaster'a encominm was cnt ebort 
by the eotrancc of Coqnette herseif, who Imd re- 
tumed for sometbing abe had forgotten ; and a moro 
Hcnte obaorver might bnve noticed that, no «ooner 
was her foütfnil bcnrd iit ibö door, Üian all tho aiigct 
flüd from tho \Vbaup'a face, and bo ouly langhed at 
^Hr. Qillodpie'u protestations of intioc«nce. 
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"Ton mnst forgive me," said the Whanp, good- 
natoredly. "Tou know I married one of the 
danghters of Hetb, &nd so I had to exppct that the 
good folks at Airlie woald be deeply grieved," 

"A danghter of Heth!" saJd Mr. Gillpspie, 
" Indeed, I remember that grambling body, Andrew 
Bogne, makin' ose o' some such espresi^ioD on tlie 
very day ye were married ; but if the daughters o' 
Heth were Buch as she is, Rcbekah need not have 
put herseif abont, or, in otLer words, been so appre- 
henaive of her eon's futareJ' 

And the Si^hoolmaster was as good as hia word, 
and took down to Airlie such a di^acription of the 
Whanp and hie bride as became a Bubject of talk in 
the vUlage for many a day. And bo the patieuce 
and the gentlenesa of Coqnette bore their natural 
fruit, and all mea began to say all good things of 
her. 

There was one man only who regarded thia 
marriage with donbt, and aometimes with actnal fear, 
who was lese sore than all the others that Goqnette 
was happy, and who regarded her fntnre with an 
anxions dread. That one man was the Whanp 
himaelf. With a slow and sad certainty, the tmth 
dawned op him that he had not yet won Coqnette's 
love — that he was powerless to make her forget that 
she had married him in order to please him, and 
that, hehind all her affectionate and friendly de- 
monstrations towards himself, there lay over her a 
weight of despair. The discovery caused him no 
parozysm of grief, for it was made gradnally ; bat in 
time it occapied his coustont thonghts, and became 
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thf ilnik Bhado-w of hia life. For liow was he to 
rcmove tliin barrier that atood I>etween himseU and 
Coijuette? The great yearning of love he feit 
toworda her was ponerleaa to awaken any responae 
bnt that tnnte, auimal-liko faithfulnosa aud kiadli- 
neas that lay in her eyes whenever ahe regaided 
him, And it waa for her, rather than for hiroself, 
that he waa tronbled. He had hurried on the 
marriage, hoping a eliange of Bcene and of tnterest 
nonid break in on tbo monotonj of sadoesa tbitt waa 
cvidently beginning to teil on the girl'a hcalth. He 
had hoped, tiKi, that he would soon win her over to 
lumself by cutting her away from those old aasocia- 
tioua. What waa the reault ? He looked at the 
pale uud calm face, aod dared not confesa to himself 
all that he feared. 

Oue eveoiDg, entering snddenly, ho eaw that ahe 
tried to ttToid bim aiid get out of the rooni. He 
playfally iDt«rcepted her, aud found, to hia aatouiali- 
uent, that she had boen crying. 

" What 18 the mattLir, CÖqnctto ? " lie said, 

" Nothiug," ehe anawered. "I was sitting by 

Imyaelf — aud thinking, that ia all." 
I He took both her handa in big, and said, witb an 
jblfinite sadness in hia look — 
I " Do yott know, Coqnotte, that for eome time back 
3 liave boen thinking that our maniage haa mad« 
^n miserable." 

'■ Ah, do not eay that ! " ahe wiid, pitoonsly looking 
up in bis face. " I nm not miserable if it has made 
yoahappy." 
^H '' And do yoii Uiiuk I vau bc happy when I seo yoa 
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Irying to put a good fa<e on yoiir vfxeteliedjiess, and 
jet with jaai eye« apparently looking on the nest 
iTotld all the time ? Coqiiette, this is driving me 
mad. What can I do to mate yon bappy ? Wliy 
are yoa so miserable? Won't yon teil me? Ton 
know I won't be angry, wliateTer it is. Is there 
Bothing WC can do to bring yoa back to the oIJ 
Coqnette, that used to be so bright and cheerfnl ? 
Coqtiette, to look at yon goiog about from day to 
day in that aad and resigned way, nevor complain- 
ing, and always pretendlng to be qoite content — I 
can't bear it, my darling." 

" Yon must not tbink that I am miserable," 
die Said, rery gently, and thea sbe left the room. 
He looked after her for a moment, and tben he 
sank into a chair, and CDvered hia Cace with his 
haads. 
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At last it occorred to him that Coqnette onght to be 
told of Lord Eatlsbope'B death. He did not even 
confess to himself the reason why snch a thonght 
arose in hia mind, bat endeaTonred, on the contrary, 
to persnade himself that there was no fnrtber aeed 
for bolding back that old Beeret. He and Coqnette 
were down at Airlie at the time, on their first Tisit 
after theif marriage. The Minister was anxions to 
ee hia danghter-in-law ; anä the Whaup, while she 




ttAyed there, woiild tnko occasional runs dovm. So 
Coquette was Btaying st tlie Manse. 

" I cannot get her to go oiit na sLo naed to do," 
Baid tbe Miiiister, the first time tlie ^Vllaup got down 
from Qlatigow. " Sbe Beems botter pleased to eit at 
Window ty herself and look over the moor, and 
jeaibcth teils me sLe ia in very low spirita, and 
>es not luok particnlarly weil. It is a pity ehe 
hiBlikes going out ; it is with difficulty I cau get her 
Iren tnto tho gardon, aiid ouce or twice aho \itnt 
^owQ a great repagnance to going ftnywhero near 
Barbhope, so yon most not propi>:iu to go in that 
directiciD in askiug her to accompauy you." 

Then the ^Vhanp aaid, looking down, " You know 

tihe is not aware of Lord Earkhopo having be«n 

drowned, and she niay be afraid of mecting him. Sup- 

poae we teil her of what happenod to the yacht?" 

L " I um of opinion it wonld be most advisable," 

MÜd the Miniater. 

f Tbe Wliaup got Coqnette to go out and ait ia tho 

gardco ; and there, while tbey were by theniBulve9, 

he gently told her of tbe loaa uf tho Carolina, Tbc 

girl did not speak nor stir, only »be was Tcry pale, 

~ ud be uoticed tbat her band was tightly clenched 

1 tbß arm of the wooden seat, By-and-by abe roso 

i Said — 

" I tihi>nld liko to walk Aoyra, to Saltcoats, if yon 
11 wme." 

" To 8altcoats 1 " Said her buaband. " Ton »ro 
tot etroug CBongh to walk all tbat way and back, 
" ^qtH-tte." 
" VtM? w^" ^ HÜd, aabiaiaiÜTely. 



fashioned little scaport 
gether TJaited in bygoue 
up at the very inn tbat hi 
aud then be asked her i 
fitroll through the place, 
conunand to bim. Tbey 
insensibly ehe led bim d 
bromi saiid on wblch a beJ 
She bud gpoken but littl 
and absent, and ahe seemel 
sotind of the waves. 

" It blowa too rooghly 
" You woß't go down on tli 

"No," she Said, "Here 
more." 

Fat a cousideiable time 
OTer tbe heaving plain of m 
green colour, imder tbe cl 
theu fibo sbuddered eligbtl; 

" Von are not vexed wi 
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go down and down, nnd yon wonld liear no voice. I 
UD afraid of the sea." 

"Coijnette," said he, "why do yon trembld so? 
You must eome away directly, or yon will catch coli 
— the wind blowa so fiercely here." 

Bnt on their way back to Airlie, this trcjubling' 
had incroased toriolentÖtaof shudderiug; andthen, 
all at once, Coquette said faintly — 

" I do feel that I sbould wisb to be still and go 
to aleep. Will yon put mo down by the roadsidc, 
and leave me there awbile, and yoa can go oq to 
Airlie?" 

" Why, do yon know wbat yon are saying, 
Coqnettc ? Go on to Airlie, and leave yon here ? " 

Sbe (Ud not answer him ; and he nrgcd on the pony 
with all spoed, nutil at length tbey reached the Manae. 

" Tom," sbe aaid, " I tbtnk yon mnat carry me in," 

He Ufted her down froni the Yebicle, and carried 
hör like a cbild into the honse; and then, whea 

lezibeth came with n light, he nttercd a BÜght 
on finding that Coquette was insensible. Bat 
ireitently life retamed to her, and a quick and 
flashed colonr sprang to her face. 8he was rapidly 
got to bcd, and the Minister, wbo bad a virid re- 
coUection of that fererieb attack which ehe bad 
gnffored in tbe North, proposed that a doctor fronj 
Sidtcoats ßbould bo sent for. 

" And I will toK'graph to Dr Menzios," said the 
tly knowing wbat be said, only 
by eomo wild notion that ho would fomi > 
drive off this snbtle enemy that had 
Coqnette. 
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All tbat followed ttat memorable eTening was s 
■tlream to Hm. He fcnew, becaose he was told, luid 
becauae he himself eould see, tbat the fever was lay- 
ing decper and deeper bohl on a eyeteni whicb was 
<laiigerousIy weak. Day after day he went abont 
the house, and, aa Coquette got worse, he acarc«ly 
reolized it. It was more to him as if a weigbt ont 
«f the aky were cmshing down the world, and &s if 
all thiaga were elowly sinking into darkncsa. He 
was not escited, nor wild with grief ; but bo sat and 
watcbcd Coquette's eyes, and seemed not to know 
tbe people who came into the room, or whom he met 
on the stairs. 

The giil, in her delirinm, had violent paroxysms 
of terror and shnddering, in whlch ehe Beemed to see 
A Btorm rising aroond her and waTee threatening to 
«verwhelm her, and then no one conld sootbe her like 
lier hnsband. Eis mere presence seemed enongh, 
fot the old inetinct of obedience Btill remained with 
lier, and she became enbrniBsiTely qniet and sUent in 
answer to his gentle entreatiea. 

" Ton are very good to me," ehe said to him, one 
«vening, recognizing him althongh the delirinm had 
not left her, " and I cannot thank yon for it, bnt my 
mamma will do that when yon come np to oor hoose. 
We shaU not stop in thia conntry alwaye ? — when 
mamma ia waiting for me in the garden, jnat OTer 
the Loire, yon know. And ahe has not Been yoo, bat 
J will take yon up to her, and eay yon have been Tery, 
very kind to me. I wish they wonld take na thera 
«oon, for I am tired, and I do think thia conntry is 
Tery dark, and the sea is 80 dreadful round about it. 
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»%i ppe» round ahnnl it likö a snake, that hisse», and 
xaiees its fierce liead, aod it hos a white crest oa its 
hend and eyea of fire, and yon see tliem ßlaring in 
thc night-timo. But one can get away from it — 
and Udo close and qniet in the chnrchyard on the 
moor— and wlien yon come in, Tom, by the small 
gfttö, you must listen, and whisper ' Coqnette,' yon 
know, just as you uaed to do when I lay on the sofa, 
and you wished to eee if I were awake ; and if I 
cannot apeak to you, it will be tery hard, but I shall 
know you Lave brought me some flowers. Änd you 
will say to yourself, ' My poor Coquette would thauk 
me if she could.' " 

He laid hia hand on her white Engera. He coold 
not spcak. 

By-aod-by the delirium left, aud the fever abated, 
bat the frail System had been ahattered, and all 
nrouud saw fhat ehe was slowly sinkiug. One night 
she beckoued her hueband lo come uearer, and ho 
jrent to her, and took her thin hand in bis. 

"Am I going to die, Tom?" ehe asked, in a ecarcely 

ndible Toice ; and when, in reply, he only looked at 

r sad eycs, she said, " I am not »orry. It will be 

ketter for you and for na all. You will forgire i 

all that happened at Airlie when yon think 1 

in aftcr-times, aud yon will not blame me 

!auae I could not make your Ufo more happy to 

m — it waa all a misfortnne, my Coming to this 

«lutry— 

" Coljuette, Coquctte I " he said, beside himsc 
pith grief, " if yon are going to die, I will go wifl 
1 too — eee, I will hold your band, and when tbe ' 
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gates are open, I will not let yon go^I will go with 
yoB, Coqnctt«!" 

Scarce half an hotir afterwards, the gaies wero 
opeced, and Blie so qnietly and eilently paeeed throagh, 
that he oaly of all in the room knen tbat Coqnette 
Lad gone away from them and bidden a last fareweü 
to Airlie. They were startled to see hin fling LJa 
arms in the air, and then as he sank back into his 
chair a low cry broke from his ups — " So near — so 
near ! and I cannot go with her too ! " 

One day, in the early Bpring-time, yon might havo 
Seen a man in the prime of yonth and strength — yet 
with a strangdy grave and wom look cn hia face — 
enter the small chnrchyard on Airlie moor. He 
valked gently on, as if fearing to distnrb the ailenco 
of the place, and at last he etood by the side of a 
graTo on which were many spring flowers — snowdrops, 
and Tiolets, and white crocnsses. He, too, had Bome 
flowers in his band, and he pnt them at the foot of 
the grave ; and there were tears moning down his 
&ce. 

" These are for my Coqnette," he said ; " but she 
cannot heax me any more." 

For a little while he lingered by the grave, and 
then he tnmed. And, lo ! all aronnd him was the 
fair and ehining conntry that she had often looked 
on, and far away before him lay the sea, as blne and 
as still as on the moming that he and Coqnette were 
married. How brigbt and beantifnl was the world 
that thns lay nnder the clear snnshine, with all ita 
thonsand activities bnsily working, and its men and 
women joyonsly thinking of to-monow, aa if to- 
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lorrow were to bo bettor thau to-day. To him all 
the ligbt and joy of the world seemed to be buried iu 
tbe little grave beside hint ; and tbat thore was uo 
)W tbat uoulil briug bim back tbo deligbt of 
a days tbat were. Qe wulked to tbe little gute of 
B cbotcbyard, and, leaning on it, looked wiatfully 
r tbe great blue plaiu in wbicb tbe mouatains of 

ere mtrroreil. 

" Why bave they takoii away from us the old 

" be Said to bimself, wbile bis eyes were wet 

with bitter teara. " If one coald only bolieve, as in 

the old time, tbat Heaven was a fair aud Iiappy 

jg tand lying far out in tbat weatern aea, bow gladly 

Hfi^ald I go away in a boat, and try to find my 

^Bjqaette I Only to tbink tbat soiue day I migbt see 

^^pe Und before me, and Coquette coiuing down to 

^^■a shore, witb ber face growu wuDderful and calm, 

^^Bd ber dark eyos fall of joy and of welcome. Ouly 

^0D buUeve tbat — only to look forward to tbat — wonld 

be euough ; and if in tbe nigbt-time a storio camo, 

and I was simk in the darkness, what mattur, if I 

bad beon boping to tbo laat tbat 1 shoold see my 

^~ waetta ?" 



^ * 



^ 
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Tbl» book ahouM be retumed tu 
tho Xiibrsry on or boforo tho Uut dmta 
aiamped below. 

A flno of UVB centa n d«y üi Inourrod 
by ret&lnUig It boyood tbo apeciflod 
tims. 

FleMe retum prompfl^.' 




